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Improbable Libraries 

A Visual Journey to the 
World’s Most Unusual 
Libraries 
Alex Johnson 

Floating libraries, horseback libraries, 
little libraries in treehouses, garden 
libraries, beach libraries: the world 
is full of strange and unexpectedly 
bookish locales. Improbable Libraries 
showcases a wide range of unforgettable 
images and interviews with librarians 
who are overcoming geographic, eco- 
nomic, and political difficulties to bring 
the written word to an eager audience. 
Cloth $27.50 



Wonders of the 
Plant Kingdom 

A Microcosm Revealed 

Wolfgang Stuppy, 

Rob Kesseler, and 
Madeline Harley 

A stunning collaboration between science 
and art, Wonders of the Plant Kingdom 
presents images of plants taken with 
a scanning electron microscope and 
hand-colored by artist Rob Kesseler. 
Accompanying these images are up-to-date 
explanations of the myriad ways that these 
plants have ensured their own survival 
— and, by proxy, our own. 

Paper $25.00 


How Many Is Too Many? 

The Progressive Argument for 
Reducing Immigration into the 
United States 

Philip Cafaro 

“An articulate and readable book about a subject 
too long ignored in American public policy: 
overpopulation. Cafaro provides convincing argu- 
ments that Americans cannot create an ecological- 
ly sustainable society with twice as many people, 
or successfully combat growing economic inequal- 
ity while flooding labor markets with millions 
of poor and desperate job seekers.” — Richard D. 
Lamm, author of Condition Critical 
Cloth $27.50 



Portrait of a 
Man Known as 
II Condottiere 

Georges Perec 

Translated and with an Introduction 
by David Bellos 

Georges Perec’s first novel, long thought 
lost and never before published, Portrait of 
a Man reveals the puckish, playful writer at 
the outset of his career, already interested 
in themes and ideas (art, forgery, murder) 
that would preoccupy him throughout his 
career. 
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Steinbeck’s Boat, the Sea of 
Cortez, and the Saga of Pacific 
Fisheries 
Kevin M. Bailey 

“Kevin M. Bailey uses this boat to help people 
see how we have serially depleted one population 
of marine life after another, and how we have 
repeated the rationale justifying it all across time 
and place without learning from past experienc- 
es.” — John Hocevar, Oceans campaign director, 
Greenpeace USA 
Cloth $22.50 


Paying with Their Bodies 

American War and the 
Problem of the Disabled 
Veteran 

John M. Kinder 

“For the wounded soldier, the shadow of war 
extends long after the shooting stops. By 
placing the disabled soldier at the center of the 
history of American warfare since the Civil 
War, John Kinder has provided a disturb- 
ing and important account of this country’s 
engagement with war.” — Jay Winter, Yale 
University 
Cloth $30.00 






Ozone Journal 

Peter Balakian 

“In Ozone Journal , Balakian masterfully does 
the things nobody else does — derange history 
into poetry, make poetry painting, make paint- 
ing culture, make culture living — and with a 
historical depth that finds the right experience 
in language.” — Bruce Smith, 
author of Devotions 
Paper $18.00 

Anyone 

Nate Klug 

“I can’t get Nate Klug’s spare, clear poems out 
of my head, and thank God for that. I would 
say that he is at the beginning of a great career, 
but that sells this book short, which seems to 
me to already have elements of greatness.” 

— Christian Wiman, author of Once in the West 
Paper $18.00 
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Doris Salcedo 

Edited by 

Julie Rodrigues Widholm 
and Madeleine Grynsztejn 

With Contributions by Elizabeth Adan, 
Katherine Brinson , Helen Molesworth, 
and Doris Salcedo 

Published to accompany Salcedo’s 
first retrospective exhibition and the 
American debut of her major work 
Plegaria muda, Doris Salcedo is the most 
comprehensive survey of her sculptures 
and installations to date. This volume 
includes critical essays and a reflection 
from Salcedo herself. 

Copublished with Museum of 
Contemporary Art Chicago 

Cloth $50.00 


HIDDEN NATURAL HISTORIES 


The Hidden Natural Histories series offers fascinating 
insight into the cultivation and use of the bits of nature 
we take for granted in our 
daily lives. 


Herbs 

Kim Hurst 

Kim Hurst concocts a delightful tale 
of the leaves, seeds, and flowers that 
for millennia have grown in our gar- 
dens, provided savor to our stews, and 
been used to treat our ailments. 
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Trees 

Noel Kingsbury 

From the fortitude of the ancient gingko tree 
to artistic depictions of quince fruit in the ruins 
of Pompeii, Kingsbury explores the culinary, 
medicinal, cultural, and practical uses of a forest 
of tree species. 

Paper $25.00 
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Who Freed the Slaves? 

The Fight over the Thirteenth 

Amendment 

Leonard L. Richards 

“Most welcome. Leonard Richards has rescued 
from obscurity James Ashley, who managed the 
course of the Thirteenth Amendment through the 
House of Representatives. The reader will come 
away with greater appreciation for the courage 
and skill of those antislavery leaders who never 
gave up and eventually triumphed.” — James M. 
McPherson, author of Battle Cry of Freedom 
Cloth $30.00 


Blood Runs Green 

The Murder That Transfixed 
Gilded Age Chicago 

Gillian O’Brien 

“Who was Dr. Patrick Cronin and who murdered 
him? To find out you must dive into O’Brien’s 
dark, fascinating tale of 1880s Chicago. This 
true-life whodunit captures the Second City at 
a key moment in its history as it weaves through 
sensation-seeking journalists, wild-eyed Irish 
nationalists and, of course, corrupt police officers. 
An enlightening and entertaining read.” — Douglas 
Perry, author of The Girls of Murder City 
Cloth $25.00 
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Invisible 

The Dangerous Allure of 
the Unseen 

Philip Ball 

“The history of invisibility provides a rich 
seam of stories and analysis for Ball, one of 
the most engaging contemporary science 
writers. He covers the magic, superstition, 
and science of making people and objects 
invisible, from ancient spells and potions 
to the latest ‘metamaterials’ coming out of 
physics labs.” — Financial Times 
Cloth $27.50 



The Last Asylum 

A Memoir of Madness in 
Our Times 
Barbara Taylor 

“Eloquent, compassionate, and utterly 
absorbing. The Last Asylum is the best 
sort of memoir, transcending the purely 
personal to confront a larger social 
history.” — Sarah Waters, author of The 
Paying Guests 
Paper $20.00 


Seeing Green 

The Use and Abuse of 
American Environmental 
Images 

Finis Dunaway 

“With careful argument and crystalline prose, 
Dunaway brilliantly shows how the iconic 
imagery of the environmental movement has 
shifted the public focus from structural to 
individual solutions, shielding corporate pol- 
luters from the critical scrutiny they deserve. 
Few historians have connected photography 
to politics more imaginatively, or with more 
illuminating results.” — Jackson Lears 
Cloth $40.00 
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We heal it. 
We get 

UConn sets healing in motion, using regenerative 
technology to help keep you moving. 

Injuries to the rotator cuff, the team of muscles and tendons that keep the arm bone 
firmly socketed in the shoulder, can cause the loss of ability to lift or move the arm. 
Even after traditional surgery, some rotator cuffs never heal. UConn surgeon Gus 
Mazzocca and his team are experimenting with using their patients’ own adult stem 
cells to regenerate tendon and muscle connections to the bone. This is just one way 
that UConn is unleashing the solutions of tomorrow. 

Discover more at WeGetlt.uconn.edu. 
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The American Hero 


American Sniper 

a film directed by Clint Eastwood 

American Sniper: 

The Autobiography of the Most 
Lethal Sniper in US Military History 

by Chris Kyle with Jim DeFelice 
and Scott McEwen. 

William Morrow, 379 pp., 

$15.99 (paper) 

Thomas Powers 

If the guys are tired of talking foot- 
ball at a bar near a military post where 
enlisted men from elite military units 
do their drinking on a Saturday night, 
you might get an argument going 
with a different sort of question, like 
what, exactly, was the greatest single 
rifle shot ever made by an American 
marksman in combat? The celebrated 
American sniper Chris Kyle was not 
history-minded but he was born and 
died in Texas and I imagine that Texas 
pride and his own modesty might have 
prompted him to say: Why, there’s no 
room for doubt about that — it was Billy 
Dixon at Adobe Walls on the Canadian 
River in Texas in 1874 when he shot a 
Comanche warrior off his horse at a 
distance of just under a mile using a 
fifty-caliber Sharps buffalo rifle firing 
a bullet one-half inch in diameter from 
a brass cartridge loaded with 110 grains 
of powder. 

A flat claim of that sort invites ex- 
ception. Dixon’s was a remarkable shot 
for drama, perhaps, and it certainly 
brought the Adobe Walls fight to an 
end as abruptly as Hiroshima ended 
the war with Japan, if practical result is 
all you are interested in. But distance is 
the challenge for a sniper. The greatest 
shot must be the longest shot that still 
did the job. Some US Army surveyors 
with General Nelson Miles showed 
up at Adobe Walls after the fight and 
measured the distance from Dixon’s 
rest — the spot where he steadied the 
gun while he aimed and squeezed the 
trigger — to the bluff off in the distance 
where a group of Comanches on horse- 
back were silhouetted against the sky 
while deciding whether to go on with 
the fight. The surveyors came up with 
a distance of 1,538 yards, about nine- 
tenths of a mile. Very nice shot. 

But the friends of Chris Kyle and 
around a million other Americans 
who have read or at least bought Kyle’s 
book, American Sniper , would all 
know, and somebody in the circle at 
the bar would be bound to say, that 
the longest shot, making it the great- 
est shot, was not Dixon’s. The longest 
would have to be the shot that Kyle 
fired one day through the window of 
a second-story room of a house in a 
small village just outside Baghdad in 
2007. He was on the last of his four 
tours in Iraq. During the ten weeks he 
spent in the area Kyle had about twenty 
confirmed kills but the one he remem- 
bered was the long one. He refers to 
his equipment as the .338 Lapua and 
includes a photograph of it in his book. 
He doesn’t name the weapon but it 
looks a good deal like the .338 McMil- 
lan TAC sniper rifle. It’s not as fancy as 
you might think but the scope and the 
cheek rest were state of the art. The des- 
ignator “.338 Lapua” doesn’t refer to 


the gun but to the cartridge, developed 
in the 1980s specifically for long-range 
sniping. 

Kyle was doing overwatch while 
army units were operating in the area. 
That meant his job was to keep track 
of everything within eyesight, looking 
for bad guys. Through the scope on his 
rifle he could see out a mile or more, 
across open country to the next vil- 
lage beyond. The rules of engagement 
(ROEs) said that nobody was a target 
who was not armed and more or less 
immediately threatening. 


But by this time Kyle had developed 
a deep instinctive sense for the behav- 
ior of Iraqi men in a war zone. If he saw 
an Iraqi male of military age poking 
about a rooftop with no apparent pur- 
pose, he grew suspicious. If the fellow 
appeared to be looking around — in ef- 
fect trying to spot him — he grew warier 
still. Was he fooling with something 
Kyle couldn’t quite see? 

Kyle had watched hundreds and hun- 
dreds of Iraqi males of military age 
lurking in doorways, prowling rooftops, 
moving stuff around, appearing and 
disappearing, peeking around corners. 
He didn’t like peekers. But the ROEs 
said he had to wait for certain signs and 
behaviors before he was allowed to pull 
the trigger. This is the only official navy 
or SEAL regulation of a great many 
cited that Kyle in his book does not 
immediately crack some sort of joke 
about ignoring. Of the many hundreds 
of Iraqis observed by Kyle through his 
scope he concluded that about 160 met 
the ROEs, at which point he shot and 


killed them. Officials queried a few but 
it never went further than that. 

On this particular day in the village 
near Baghdad Kyle noted a man on a 
rooftop in the next village more than a 
mile away. Kyle didn’t like the look of 
him. Then a US Army convoy emerged 
on a road, moving into range of the 
man on the rooftop. The man reap- 
peared, raising a bulky something that 
Kyle spotted as a launcher for rocket- 
propelled grenades (RPGs). The ROEs 
had been met. The distance was 2,100 
yards, a full thousand feet further than 
a mile. Kyle’s scope was not calibrated 
for that sort of distance but he thought 
he could eyeball it. The squeeze was 


just right, no antic breeze defected 
the bullet an inch this way or that, and 
through his scope Kyle watched the 
Iraqi male of military age drop his RPG 
and tumble off the roof, just like they 
do in old western movies. 

So how did it make Kyle feel to have 
fired what is possibly the greatest single 
sniper shot in the history of the world, 
and certainly the greatest by a Texan? 
If you depend on Kyle’s book for the 
answer, that shot made him feel that 
“maybe I was just the luckiest son of a 
bitch in Iraq.” “Wow” was the word that 
he muttered at the time. On reflection 
he called it a “straight-up luck shot.” 
The army guys in the convoy probably 
never knew the sniper had been there 
at all. Then “I went back to scanning 
for bad guys.” 

ICyle was not a man subject to tur- 
bulent crosscurrents of emotion that 
he struggled to put into words. When 
something made him feel bad, like he 


did the day he was flying home when 
his buddies were going back to war, 
he said, “That sucked.” Of the broth- 
ers who served beside him in Ramadi, 
men he would have died for, he said, 
“There were absolutely no turds in 
that platoon — it was a real outstand- 
ing group.” It seems nothing can drag 
a strong feeling out of Kyle in the form 
of words. 

Doubt on this point was laid to rest 
on the day two of his closest friends 
were mortally wounded in Ramadi sev- 
eral hours apart, both right in front of 
him. His friend Ryan was shot across 
his face, permanently blinded, and later 
died during reconstructive surgery. His 
friend Marc, just ahead of him going 
up a set of stairs, glanced out a win- 
dow, and was about to shout a warning 
when a bullet entered through his open 
mouth and exited from the back of his 
head. 

“Having lost two guys in the space of 
a few hours,” Kyle writes, 

our officers . . . decided it was time 
for us to take a break. We went 
back to Shark Base and stood 
down. (Standing down [Kyle adds 
here] means you’re out of ac- 
tion and unavailable for combat. 

In some ways, it’s like an official 
timeout to assess or reassess what 
you’re doing.) 

There can be little doubt that Kyle took 
this hard, but appropriate words were 
very slow to come. 

American Sniper was written after 
Kyle, under pressure from his wife 
Taya, left the military. The book 
was put together with the help of two 
coauthors, Jim DeFelice and Scott 
McEwen, who have imposed clarity and 
order on what might have been a rote 
account of 160 incidents of war. Kyle 
emerges as an uncomplicated fellow 
who wanted to be a soldier, and then 
wanted to be a Navy SEAL, and after 
that wanted to be trained as a sniper, 
and finally wanted to go on as many 
missions as possible and kill bad guys 
to serve his country and protect his 
friends. 

He was a good shot but never the best 
shot. His remarkable record of con- 
firmed kills seems to have been in large 
part the result of sticking to it through 
four tours. Kyle wanted to be right in 
the thick of it. What the war was about, 
and why Americans in armored ve- 
hicles were racing through the streets 
killing Iraqi males of military age who 
met the ROEs, are questions that do 
not interest him. “Everyone I shot was 
evil,” he writes at the end of his book. 
“I had good cause on every shot. They 
all deserved to die.” 

Kyle’s book surprised everybody 
when it became a dramatic commer- 
cial success — over five hundred thou- 
sand copies in hardcover, and more 
than a million so far in paperback. 
Kyle’s murder in Texas in February 
2013 by a veteran he was trying to 
help did not halt the efforts of Clint 
Eastwood and Warner Brothers to 
make a film of the book, which has 
also been a huge success that sur- 
prised everybody — over $300 million 
in ticket sales as of mid-February. 
Fierce cudgel fights have been waged 
in the blogosphere about what the 
film actually means but conventional 
reviews have been generally good 
and the film received six nominations 
for Academy Awards, including best 



Former Navy SEAL and expert sniper Chris Kyle, Dallas, Texas, April 2012 
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The New York Review 
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david Thomson, Why Acting Matters "There are only a handful of indispensable books about 
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Molly Haskell ■ Why X Matters Series 

janet polasky, Revolutions without Borders: The Call to Liberty in the Atlantic World "A tour de force. 
Hugely informative and a joy to read, this is global history at its best.” — Richard Whatmore, author of 
Against War and Empire 
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— Peter Achinstein, author of Evidence and Method m Jewish Lives 
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picture and best actor. In the event it 
won for best sound editing. 


What strikes me as really remarkable 
about the book and the film, considered 
together, is not so much the unreflec- 
tive and hyperactive man at the book’s 
center, but the fact that it was turned 
by Clint Eastwood and his writer Jason 
Hall into a film of such disciplined art 
and moral complexity. Part of the magic 
is the acting of Bradley Cooper when 
delivering the half-dozen lines, lifted 
more or less intact from the book, that 
capture the serene confidence of Kyle 
at the beginning of his career, and the 
strain bringing him close to collapse at 
the end. In the film Kyle is prompted, a 
little more clearly than he was in life, to 
join the military by the terrorist attacks 
on US embassies in East Africa. Coo- 
per tells a navy recruiter 
that the SEALs might not 
be right for him — he’s not 
too keen on water. The 
recruiter needles him: he 
understands; 90 percent of 
the men who sign up can’t 
take it and quit. 

“I’m not one of those 
men, Sir,” says Cooper. “I 
don’t quit.” 

The simplicity of these 
lines gives them strength 
but Cooper without ef- 
fort pushes them further, 
conveying absolute con- 
viction. I’d have signed up 
Cooper on the spot, just as 
the recruiter did. 

In a scene close to the 
end of the film, Cooper/ 

Kyle is pressed by a psychiatrist to ex- 
plain certain out- of- control behavior 
after his final return from Iraq. “Have 
you ever seen things,” the psychiatrist 
asks, “or done things you wish you 
hadn’t?” 

“Oh, that’s not me, no. No, Sir, I’m 
not worried about that. I am willing to 
meet my Creator and answer for every 
shot I took.” 

These lines are also simple and di- 
rect, but Cooper’s voice is weak, close 
to breaking, and the look on his face 
betrays bleak fear and doubt. With 
these two scenes and a few others the 
arc of the film is established, from the 
gung-ho enthusiasm of young men 
eager to go forth and kick ass for the 
greatest country in the world, to the 
half-strangled confusion of men who 
have suffered and killed for reasons 
that slip away like water in sand. 

This may not be your view of how 
young men back from Iraq ought to 
feel, and you may think that saying 
so somehow distorts and diminishes 
everything Chris Kyle believed and 
did, but I would argue that you can’t 
interpret in any other way what Clint 
Eastwood’s film of American Sniper 
actually says. There is no easy Op-Ed 
summary of the film’s point; it’s cer- 
tainly not pro-war but it’s not antiwar 
either. What it summons up is a rich 
sense of the empty magnitude of a long 
war that achieved nothing. 

Sniping is at the heart of the story 
Eastwood tells. It opens with the classic 
nightmare sniper’s dilemma — whether to 
shoot a ten- or twelve-year-old boy who 
has just been handed a Russian grenade 
by his mother. American troops are ap- 
proaching the pair. The scene is the city 
of Fallujah, west of Baghdad, far enough 
along in the war for the place to be a 


desolate wreck. A second SEAL is be- 
side Cooper on the roof. Cooper is wear- 
ing a headset and tells somebody what 
he sees and asks, “Can you confirm?” 

“Negative,” is the answer. “Your call.” 

Cooper doesn’t look happy but he 
doesn’t hesitate, either. 

This scene is interrupted with a 
flashback to the deer he shot with his 
Dad, the one thing after another that 
led to the military, marriage to the 
smart-talking girl Taya whom he met in 
a bar, everything changing in a minute 
on September 11, and back to Fallujah 
where Cooper has placed the scope’s 
crosshairs on the boy, who has broken 
into a gentle run toward the Ameri- 
can soldiers. Finger on trigger. Sniper 
SOP is to exert just enough pressure to 
complete the trigger pull between the 
shooter’s heartbeats. But in truth this 
isn’t a hard shot. The kid is right there. 


Cooper kills him. In the next instant he 
kills the mother, who has rushed for- 
ward to pick up the grenade. 

The second SEAL says, “That was 
gnarly.” 

Later Cooper gets a little ragging for 
being a softie. “Get the fuck off me!” 
he shouts — then explains, “It’s not how 
I envisioned my first one to go down.” 
So he’s not a heartless bastard who 
laughs at killing, but at the same time 
he is cut out for the work. 

Kyde’s war was mostly sniping; that’s 
how he rang up his high score and was 
nicknamed “the Legend” by fellow sol- 
diers who felt safer when Kyle was on 
overwatch. But Kyle on one tour also 
joined the troops on the ground to 
break into houses while searching for 
a local killer called “the Butcher” who 
might help lead them to Abu Musab 
al-Zarkawi, leader of al- Qaeda in Iraq 
and the ultimate bad guy the military 
really wants. These scenes are filled 
with horror and confusion — the brutal 
torture of a boy by the Butcher using a 
power drill, the killing of the boy’s fa- 
ther, an assault on a building where the 
Butcher has established a kind of abat- 
toir for cutting up his enemies. 

Iraqis portrayed in the film are mostly 
bearded men trying to kill Americans, 
or terrified women and children being 
yelled at in English by Americans all 
shouting at once. “This is a war zone, 
Sir,” Cooper yells at an Iraqi who has 
ignored a command to leave the city. 
The film makes three things clear: Iraq 
is being devastated by the war, the main 
American achievement is to get Sunnis 
and Shiites killing each other, and the 
basic American strategy is to kill all the 
Iraqis who are trying to kill them. 


This chaos raises an interesting ques- 
tion. It creeps in as we watch Cooper 
setting up his rooftop perches, scan- 
ning the cityscape for peekers. Some- 
times the guy in the scope is just a guy 
on a moped, but sometimes the guy in 
the scope drops to his knees and starts 
to scrabble in the dirt of the road to 
bury an artillery shell. When the ROEs 
are met Cooper settles himself into his 
rifle. He prepares to shoot with both eyes 
open, not the usual practice. He likes to 
see what’s going on around the target. 
We watch the pad of his trigger finger 
approach the trigger. The pad is gently 
depressed as it touches metal. At this 
point the target has about a second to 
live. Cooper’s kills are all clean. There 
are no wounded men requiring another 
shot to muddy the shooter’s satisfaction. 

But Cooper is not unchanged by the 
progress of his war. In a late episode 


he scopes another child picking up a 
grenade launcher. This one is maybe 
seven or eight. “Don’t pick it up,” Coo- 
per says once, then again. He might 
even be praying, but to whom? He is 
conflicted — we’ve just been shown that 
he now has a boy of his own — and his 
relief is palpable when the kid drops 
the launcher and runs away. This is the 
one clear step we witness in Cooper’s 
moral education. 

Sometimes Cooper kills two or three 
people in a day. Kyle makes no attempt 
to give each his due in his book, nor does 
Eastwood in his film. But he records 
the care with which Cooper builds his 
record of deliberate kills. What is the 
greater good being served here? If what 
we see is what was really happening — 
a relentless American mission tempo 
to kill Iraqi males of military age who 
meet the ROEs until officials in Wash- 
ington tell them to stop — then what, in 
truth, could a man like Chris Kyle tell 
his Creator when the time came? That 
he hadn’t been told to stop? 

Cooper’s last shot is Kyle’s long 
shot, with most of the circumstances 
changed. He is on a rooftop scanning 
the city for an Iraqi sniper who has 
been killing American soldiers trying 
to build a concrete wall between two 
Baghdad neighborhoods to hinder the 
Sunni-Shiite sectarian killing. A sol- 
dier is shot off a ladder and Cooper 
spots the Iraqi sniper on a rooftop 2,100 
yards out. But the men with Cooper on 
the rooftop don’t want him to take this 
shot. The streets are filling with bad 
guys. The Americans on the rooftop 
are hopelessly outnumbered and it’s 
getting worse by the minute. Help from 
a quick reaction force is thirty minutes 


away. A sandstorm is rolling into the 
city of Baghdad. 

But Cooper has a bead on the Iraqi 
sniper, squeezes the trigger, and kills 
him. Something like this happened 
in fact, but not in the manner of the 
mad compression of events in this final 
scene of Cooper’s war in American 
Sniper. After Cooper kills the Iraqi 
sniper, bad guys in the street converge 
on the building where the Americans 
are trapped. A missile-firing helicop- 
ter, called in on themselves by Cooper’s 
group, destroys half the building. The 
sandstorm closes in. Iraqis and Ameri- 
cans are firing every which way in the 
swirling twilight of the storm. The sur- 
viving Americans scramble aboard ar- 
mored vehicles to make their escape. I 
do not see how this final scene of blind 
confusion can possibly be interpreted 
as a statement of Eastwood’s support 
for the wisdom or neces- 
sity of the war. In a kind 
of epilogue he delivers a 
Z similar measured judg- 
ed ment about snipers. 

£ Back home Cooper 
e takes his son deer-hunting 
^ in Texas, just as his fa- 
ther had taken him. They 
are striding through tall 
grass on a bright fall day. 
“You know,” Cooper says 
to the boy, “it’s a heck of 
a thing to stop a beating 
heart.” 

That struck a chord 
of memory, and what I 
remembered was East- 
wood’s 1992 film, Unfor- 
given. Eastwood, playing 
the part of Will Munny, 
and two colleagues are hired to kill two 
men who have cruelly mutilated a pros- 
titute. They have behaved atrociously 
and certainly deserve something. One 
of the hunted men breaks a leg when 
his horse is shot from under him. He 
starts to drag himself slowly toward 
safety. Eastwood’s partner can’t bring 
himself deliberately to kill a wounded 
man so Eastwood takes the gun and 
shoots him. He is hit in the stomach 
and is soon crying pitifully for water. 
“Give him a drink,” Eastwood shouts. 
“We ain’t gonna shoot.” 

Like his character Will Munny, East- 
wood as a director shrinks back from 
a deliberate kill, an act stripped of the 
danger and threat that justify violence 
in the heat of battle. That is the thing 
Eastwood finds it unsettling to con- 
template — the moral emptiness of the 
deliberate kill. The second hunted man 
is killed by Eastwood’s other partner, 
a nearsighted kid, who surprises the 
victim sitting in an outdoor privy and 
shoots him pointblank as he struggles 
to rise. The kid is badly shaken, close to 
tears. “It’s a helluva thing,” Eastwood 
says, “killing a man, taking away all 
he’s got, and all he’s ever going to have.” 

With this line we are given a simple 
formula for measuring Cooper/Kyle’s 
contribution to America’s war in Iraq. 
It’s a fair guess that the sniper’s victims 
were for the most part killed young. On 
average they might have lived another 
thirty years or more. The math says 
the sniper, all by himself, one shot at a 
time, managed to erase about five thou- 
sand years of human life. How far down 
that line of thought Chris Kyle went I 
cannot say, but Eastwood, and Cooper 
under his direction, have looked it in 
the eye. In their judgment the deliber- 
ate kill is a heck of a thing. 



Bradley Cooper as Chris Kyle in Clint Eastwood’s American Sniper 
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Maria Callas in Luigi Cherubini’s Medea, Covent Garden, London, 1959 


Maria Callas Remastered: 

The Complete Studio 
Recordings, 1949-1969 

Warner Classics, 69 CDs, 

$274.99 

Maria Callas converted me 
to opera. I am sure I am not 
unique in this, except in the 
particulars. In my early college 
years I immersed myself in 
recordings of the nineteenth- 
century symphonic reper- 
tory — Beethoven, Schubert, 

Brahms, Bruckner, the Rus- 
sians — but for a long time I re- 
fused to listen to opera, would 
listen to an overture and then 
rush to change the record be- 
fore the singing started. Then 
one day my roommate put the 
1953 Tosca with Callas on the 
turntable and dropped the nee- 
dle onto “Vissi d’arte.” I had 
no idea what she was singing, 
but near the conclusion of that 
imploring aria, as she comes to 
the end of the arching word- 
less phrase that soars from an 
A down slightly to a G, there 
is an audible intake of breath. 

She gasps — or is it a sob? 

Maybe she misjudged her 
breathing, but I can no more assess it 
in such terms now than I could then. It 
sounded — it still sounds — to me like 
pure emotion. I didn’t need to know, 
at that moment, that Tosca was ask- 
ing God why, despite all her devotion 
to art, to the Virgin, she was being 
forced to submit to the advances of the 
Roman police chief in order to save her 
lover from execution. That gasp — not 
a note, not even something musical — 
opened up an operatic world to me, a 
world of feeling pushed to an extreme, 
that in large measure became defined 
for me by Callas. 

Yet if I hadn’t been hooked by a gasp, 
I would eventually have been hooked 
by her way with something else — a 
word, a phrase, an aria, an entire scene. 
For what made Callas a great singer 
was her fierce commitment to the voice 
as a means of dramatic expression. 
This must be stressed: her fame as an 
artist came not from gossip about her 
temper or her cancellations or her re- 
lationship with Aristotle Onassis. She 
was not great because of her “acting,” 
some mesmerizing physical gestures 
that we must trust those who actually 
saw her to verify. If that was primarily 
what she brought to her performances, 
she would be a dim legend by now. (The 
few extant videos of her that we have — 
mostly in recital — suggest rather how 
inward her identification with her char- 
acters was, how restrained her gestures 
onstage must have been.) 

It is the other way around. Callas was 
a great actress because she was a great 
musician, because she understood that 
for a singer the drama is above all in the 
voice: in phrasing, in shaping the vocal 
line, in executing a perfect descend- 
ing scale, in giving every word — even, 
or especially, in recitatives — its proper 
emphasis. Nothing is passed over, noth- 
ing ignored or slighted. (Listen, for ex- 
ample, to the monastery scene from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino: you need 
only to hear her to understand Leono- 
ra’s desperation, that her very chance 
for salvation is at stake.) Callas’s voice 
is instantly recognizable, intensely 
focused, it is theater; it is why, nearly 
forty years after her death, nearly fifty 


after her last stage performance, she re- 
mains her studio’s best-selling classical 
singer, as her recordings constantly find 
new admirers and provoke fresh argu- 
ments over their merits. 

Before her first performances of Le- 
onora in Verdi’s II Trovatore in 1950, 
Callas’s mentor, the conductor Tul- 
lio Serafin, refused to help her learn 
the role for another conductor. So she 
“plunged into the score . . . absorb- 
ing every note and expression mark,” 
writes John Ardoin in The Callas 
Legacy (1977), with the result that “the 
wealth of detail her voice unearths here 
is breathtaking. It is as if an old paint- 
ing, familiar but dim, has been cleaned 
to its original tints.” 

The same could be said of Maria 
Callas Remastered , the new edition of 
all of her studio recordings — twenty- 
six operas and thirteen recital discs, 
the earliest from 1949, the last from 
1969. Performances long familiar from 
LPs or the two earlier, less careful CD 
transfers now leap from the speakers 
with vivid clarity of sound and virtually 
no background noise even in the mono 
recordings. Engineers at Warner Clas- 
sics (which acquired EMI, the company 
that produced most of them, in 2013) 
went back to the original master tapes 
and production notes from the record- 
ing sessions to create what finally must 
be, at least until the next advance in the 
technology of sound reproduction, the 
definitive digital version. (The book 
included in the complete set gives a de- 
tailed account of the process.) 

Maria Callas Remastered , by bring- 
ing us as close as we can come to what 
she must have sounded like, at least in 
the studio, is an opportunity to redis- 
cover what made her so electrifying. 
In her prime her voice had a range of 
nearly three octaves and a very par- 
ticular timbre; it was moreover able 
to negotiate elaborate vocal lines with 
precision, power, and a variety of tonal 
shading. She simply sounded like no 
one else. One Italian critic described 
her as “a star wandering into a plan- 
etary system not its own.” But her voice 


had more than technical facility. It was 
also uncommonly expressive: it was 
what Leo Lerman called “the most 
haunting voice I have ever heard . . . 
filled with lost joys, permeated with 
present despairs.” 

It was, to be sure, a voice that was 
not conventionally beautiful in the way 
that, for example, her contemporary 
Renata Tebaldi’s was. (Tebaldi, who 
mostly sang late Verdi and Puccini 
roles, could not match Callas’s skill 
in coloratura or more importantly her 
theatrical sense, though admirers of 
sheer vocal beauty often held her up 
as a counterexample to what they con- 
sidered Callas’s shortcomings.) From 
the beginning Callas’s voice could be 
uneven; as Ardoin writes, it “divided 
into three distinct registers: a bottled, 
covered low voice; a reedy middle; and 
a top that was brilliant at times to the 
point of stridency and that would, with- 
out warning, threaten to wobble out of 
control.” Over the two decades repre- 
sented in this collection she underwent 
a marked vocal decline; by the 1960s 
the wobble had become persistent and 
her tone could turn raw. 

You can hear the changes in her voice 
in the two studio versions of Norma 
from 1954 and 1960. It was the role 
she sang more than any other — nearly 
ninety times between 1948 and 1965. 
Its demands are not only vocal, from 
coloratura to martial declamation, but 
emotional, from mystical reverie to fury 
to interior monologue to supplication. 
Over almost twenty years, Callas devel- 
oped for Norma her most penetrating 
dramatic insights, meticulously differen- 
tiating the Druid priestess, the mother, 
the warrior, the anxious, then raging, 
then reconciled mistress. By 1960 she 
no longer sings with the same security 
as in 1954, though there are compensa- 
tions for the sense of vocal strain: her 
interpretation is more affecting, the 
phrases more poignantly inflected. I do 
not always prefer the later recording, 
but I would not want to be without it. 

It is sobering, listening to these perfor- 
mances separated by only half a dozen 


2 years, to recall how short a 
| career Callas had. Though 
T, she sang her first operas on- 
stage while a conservatory 
^ student in Athens just before 
| and during World War II, her 
^ first professional engagement 
-§ outside Greece was at the Ve- 
rona Arena in 1947, when she 
was twenty-three. In her early 
years she was cast primarily in 
Wagnerian and verismo roles 
like Isolde, La Gioconda, 
and Turandot that required a 
voice powerful enough to soar 
over a large orchestra. Then 
in 1949, in Venice, where she 
was singing Brlinnhilde in 
Die Walkiire, she substituted 
on short notice for an ailing 
soprano as Elvira in Bellini’s 
I Puritani, a role that requires 
a completely different kind of 
voice, one with vocal agility in 
coloratura passages and the 
ability to sustain long lyrical 
lines suffused with pathos. 

Other sopranos have sung 
both Brlinnhilde and Norma 
without attempting the frag- 
ile Elvira. Yet it was more 
than a virtuosoic stunt: it was 
a revelation. Callas, by fusing 
the weight and color of her dramatic so- 
prano voice with the nineteenth- century 
bel canto technique she had absorbed as 
a student, rediscovered the emotional 
depths in roles that had long been per- 
formed, if they were performed at all, 
by light-voiced sopranos as pretexts for 
mindless vocal display. When she sang 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Violetta in La 
Traviata, Anna Bolena, or Imogene in 
II Pirata, they once again became fully 
dimensional tragic figures. 

It was the beginning of the revital- 
ization of an entire repertory: in the 
following decades operas by Bellini, 
Donizetti, and Rossini that had fallen 
out of favor over the previous century 
were pulled from dusty archives and 
became vehicles for Leyla Gencer, 
Joan Sutherland, Montserrat Caballe, 
and Beverly Sills, among others. Many 
of them had superb voices; hardly any 
could approach Callas’s gift for seiz- 
ing the dramatic possibilities in such 
works. 

For a few magical years in the 1950s 
she seemed unconstrained by conven- 
tional vocal categories, able to adapt 
her voice equally to the wistful tones 
of Anina in Bellini’s La Sonnambula 
and the menacing ones of Verdi’s Lady 
Macbeth. But her conquests of such a 
wide range of roles came at a cost. Her 
vocal flaws became harder and harder 
to control. She gave her last perfor- 
mance of a complete opera in 1965, but 
by then her voice had been unreliable 
for more than five years. 1 Her great- 
est accomplishments were packed into 
barely more than a decade. 

Callas was fortunate that her emer- 
gence coincided with the introduction 
of the long-playing record in 1948, 
which meant that recording companies 
were keen to build their catalogs in the 
new format. She began recording for 
the Italian label Cetra in 1949, with an 
album of arias, followed by complete 
recordings of La Traviata and La Gio- 
conda (all of which are included in the 
newly remastered set). That first Cetra 


x The best account of her decline is Will 
Crutchfield’s “The Story of a Voice,” 
The New Yorker , November 13, 1995. 
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I have no memories of Diane Arbus. Not even of a phone call , let alone 
a face-to-face meeting. I was eight years old when she killed herself They 
tell me I was playing baseball in the backyard in St. Louis when the phone 
rang , but I do not remember even that. 

Maybe that was because she was a secret in our house. Her brother ; 
Howard Nemerov, my father, did not say much about her that I recall. They 
were close , yes, especially when they were children , but she was out of his 
mind , so far as I could tell, in those years when I grew up. 

A sign of this was the fate of a photograph she gave him— a print of 
her most famous one , Identical twins, Roselle, N.J. 1966, made out to him 
along the white edge at the bottom: ‘ for h. ” “Diane Arbus. ” It was a photo- 
graph he never matted, never framed, and never even displayed. Instead, it 
was kept in a drawer in the living room of our house, mingled among my 
childhood drawing supplies, the sheets of paper and colored pens. Predict- 
ably in that place the photograph suffered damage, creases and some cracks 
in the emulsion. Meanwhile, across the room, my father hung a large pon- 
derous landscape painting by his father, David Nemerov, a person I don't 
think he liked very much, on the wall above the couch. Countryside Serenity 
was the title, inscribed on a golden plaque on the gold-and-white frame. . . . 
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The Purpose 
of Investment 


“The purpose of socially 
responsible investing is to 
infiltrate and pervert finance 
to do good”- Amy Domini 

The stock market should 
help to drive a larger 
economic purpose: 
maximizing the welfare of 
individuals, and improving 
people’s standard of 
living. Too many investors, 
however, have ignored that 
larger purpose, focusing 
instead on one all- 
consuming problem: how 
to “outperform.” 

The damage caused by 
that massive blind spot is 
all around us. 

Humanity is now using 
natural resources 50 
percent faster than Earth 
can renew, meaning 
that we are currently 
operating as if we lived 
on 1 .5 Earths. Our 
deficit relationship with 
the Earth is the result 
of manv factors. A key 
factor, nowever, has 
been a myopic focus on 
stock price that ignores 
the consequences of 
investment decisions and 
the real-world impact of 
the corporations whose 
shares are bought and 
sold. 

At Domini, we explicitly 
incorporate these broader 
concerns into our 
investment decisions. We 
raise these issues with 
corporate management, 
and we press for change. 
We explain how respect 
for human rights ana 
the environment is good 
business that serves 
everyone’s best interests. 

The way you invest 
matters. Invest in the 
Domini Social Equity 
Fund. 
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album, with Isolde’s Liebestod and the 
“Casta Diva” from Norma as well as 
Elvira’s mad scene from I Puritani, al- 
ready displays her extraordinary range. 
By 1953 she had been lured to the 
much bigger British multinational EMI, 
for which she recorded until 1969, and 
which enabled her to reach a far larger 
audience across Europe and the US. 

]\/[aria Callas Remastered does not, 
of course, give us Callas whole: there 
are also many recordings of live perfor- 
mances from opera houses and concert 
stages, beginning in 1949, that preserve 
important roles that she never recorded 
in full in the studio, such as Abigaille 
in Nabucco and Elena in I Vespri Sicil- 
ianv, in many cases where both exist, 
the live recordings capture her in bet- 
ter voice or more dramatically en- 
gaged. Her best Norma, for example, 
is neither of the studio versions but the 
live performance from La Scala’s open- 
ing night in 1955 — widely available on 
CD — that caught her in commanding 
form. 

Vagaries of sound quality in these 
live recordings aside, her 1955 EMI 
Aida doesn’t have the circus thrills of 
Mexico City in 1951, when she ended 
the triumphal scene with an unwritten 
E-flat — though the third-act scene be- 
tween Aida and her father (Tito Gobbi) 
is far more intense in the studio. The 
1953 studio Traviata came too soon, 
before she had fully plumbed the role, 
but she is heartbreaking as Violetta at 
La Scala in 1955 and even more so at 
Covent Garden three years later. Her 
raging Medea in Dallas in 1958, just 
after she was fired from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, makes her exhausted studio 
version from the year before nearly su- 
perfluous. But she dazzlingly surpasses 
her 1951 performance in Florence of 
the fifth-act Bolero from I Vespri Si- 
ciliani on the 1954 album Lyric and 
Coloratura Arias , her voice seeming to 
echo itself in its cascading roulades of 
sound. 

I found myself, however, almost mor- 
bidly listening over and over to what has 
widely been considered the least suc- 
cessful of her recordings, the second, 
stereo Lucia of 1959 — one of the very 
few I had never heard until I got the 
new set. So it comes as some surprise to 
read, in the book accompanying Maria 
Callas Remastered , her producer Wal- 
ter Legge’s comments about it: “Unless 
I am very much mistaken it will be a 
sensational success. Callas has never 
sung so well ” 

One imagines that Legge must have 
been reassuring the executives at EMI, 
for the performance lacks the fearless 
brilliance of her 1953 studio record- 
ing (in mono) of the role. It also lacks 
the plaintive despair of the live perfor- 
mance from Berlin in 1955, in which 
the notes veering in and out of control 
in the mad scene seem to purposefully 
reflect Lucia’s own unhinged mind. 
Where once the fragility of the voice 
seemed calculated to convey the fragil- 
ity of the character, it is now too easy 
to hear the singer’s fragility. Some high 
notes waver uncomfortably, there are 
unaccustomed compromises in some of 
the more florid passages, and the sup- 
porting cast sounds more provincial 
than in her previous Lucias. 

So one wonders why this was a pri- 
ority for EMI at the time. Yes, the 
sound is better, but the singing isn’t. 
Did the advent of stereo recordings 


in 1958 really mean that EMI needed 
to replace the splendid earlier mono 
Lucia rather than have Callas set down 
before the microphones any number 
of her other important roles that she 
hadn’t recorded? Why a new Lucia and 
not Macbeth or Anna Bolena, in both 
of which she triumphed at La Scala but 
of which she recorded only excerpts? 

Such inscrutable commercial deci- 
sions haunt her entire recording ca- 
reer. Why record Manon Lescaut and 
La Boheme — roles she never sang on- 
stage — instead of I Vespri Siciliani or 
II Pirata, which she did? Presumably 
EMI’s assessment of the market dic- 
tated giving priority to better-known 
works even if she had no association 
with them. Perhaps no one expected 
her career to be so brief, even as she 


was performing less and less frequently 
and less and less consistently well. 


With the exception of a few arias 
recorded in 1969 and 1972, Callas 
stopped recording as well as perform- 
ing in 1965. For the rest of the decade 
she and EMI discussed many projects 
that never came to fruition, primar- 
ily and frequently a new Traviata-, the 
booklet reproduces letters from EMI 
executives laying out plans for perfor- 
mances and recordings, though one also 
hears their exasperation at the priority 
she was giving her social life — attend- 
ing premieres with Georges Pompidou 
or Elizabeth Taylor — over her musical 
commitments. But it is equally likely 
that she had taken the measure of what 
she could accomplish and the disadvan- 
tage of competing with herself; her voice 
was too well documented on recordings 
that her audiences could be counted on 
to have heard wherever she sang. 

She eventually agreed, unwisely, to 
a worldwide recital tour in 1973-1974 
with the tenor Giuseppe di Stefano, 
with whom she had often sung in the 
1950s. By then not only was her voice 
in ruins, but she seemed to many who 
heard her to have lost as well her tech- 
nique and expressivity, which had long 
endured even as her voice betrayed her. 
Far more memorable were the master 
classes she gave at Juilliard in 1971- 
1972, at a time when she was trying to 


realign her voice and studying scores 
anew. There she worked with young 
singers of all vocal types, before an 
audience that included famous singers, 
conductors, instrumentalists, directors, 
critics, and fans. It was the hot ticket of 
the season. 2 

In her classes she dutifully instructs 
her students to observe meticulously the 
details of the score and to understand 
the meaning of the words they are sing- 
ing, advises them on their breathing 
and even on their clothes. She is frank 
and friendly and sometimes funny. The 
most thrilling moments, though, come 
when she is so caught up in the music 
that she takes over and sings along with 
them to demonstrate her points. Even 
hoarse her voice flashes to life. Has any 
baritone sung Rigoletto’s “Cortigiani, 


vil razza dannata” with as much fero- 
cious urgency as she does while teach- 
ing it? Her student can’t sing it “like an 
animal,” as she tells him — and shows 
him — he must. Yet her musical intelli- 
gence may have been too intuitive, too 
singular, too inimitable to pass on. 

One must resist living entirely in a 
golden operatic past accessible only 
through recordings. Opera requires 
the excitement and uncertainty of live 
performance and an openness to new 
singers who can bring their own unex- 
pected insights to their characters. But 
we learn to listen to them by listening to 
their great predecessors. Callas wasn’t 
perfect, to be sure. (And perfect can be 
boring, as some of her successors have 
demonstrated.) But even when she 
falls short of her best, she gives an in- 
timation of what an ideal performance 
might sound like. Few more perfect 
singers have managed to do that. 


2 Fortunately the classes were recorded. 
John Ardoin’s transcriptions of them 
were published as Callas at Juilliard: 
The Master Classes (1987; Amadeus, 
2003), but there is no substitute for 
hearing them. EMI released a three-CD 
selection in 1995, which for comparison 
paired classes on arias Callas had sung 
herself (from Norma, Don Giovanni, 
Don Carlo, Werther, and others) 
with her studio recordings of them. 
The complete series of classes can be 
heard online at sites.google.com/site/ 
operalala/CallasJuilliard. 



Maria Callas as the singer Floria Tosca and Tito Gobbi 
as the Roman police chief Baron Scarpia in Franco Zeffirelli’s production 
of Giacomo Puccini’s Tosca at the Paris Opera, February 1965 
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Shakespeare in Tehran 


Stephen Greenblatt 


In April 2014 I received a letter from 
the University of Tehran, inviting me to 
deliver the keynote address to the first 
Iranian Shakespeare Congress. 

Instantly, I decided to go. I had 
dreamed of visiting Iran for a very long 
time. Many years ago, when I was a 
student at Cambridge, I came across a 
book of pictures of Achaemenid art, the 
art of the age of Cyrus and Darius and 
Xerxes. Struck by the elegance, sophis- 
tication, and strangeness of what I saw, 
I took the train to London and in the 
British Museum stood staring in wonder 
at fluted, horn-shaped drinking vessels, 
griffin-headed bracelets, 
a tiny gold chariot drawn 
by four exquisite gold 
horses, and other implau- 
sible survivals from the 
vanished Persian world. 

The culture that pro- 
duced the objects on dis- 
play at once tantalized 
and eluded me. A Cam- 
bridge friend recom- 
mended that I read an old 
travelogue about Persia. 

(I had completely forgot- 
ten the name and author 
of this marvelous book, 
forgotten even that I had 
read it, until the great 
travel writer Colin Thu- 
bron very recently com- 
mended it to me: Robert 
Byron’s The Road to Oxi- 
ana, published in 1937.) 

Byron’s sharp-eyed, richly 
evocative descriptions of 
Islamic as well as ancient 
sites in Iran filled me with 
a longing to see with my 
own eyes the land where 
such a complex civiliza- 
tion had flourished. 

In the mid-1960s, this desire of mine 
could have been easily satisfied. Some 
fellow students invited me to do what 
many others had been doing on sum- 
mer vacations: pooling funds to buy a 
used VW bus and driving across Persia 
and Afghanistan and then, skirting the 
tribal territories, descending through 
the Khyber Pass into Pakistan and on 
to India. But for one reason or another, 
I decided to put it off — after all, I told 
myself, there would always be another 
occasion. 

By the time the letter arrived inviting 
me to Tehran, it was difficult fully to 
conjure up the old dream. I knew from 
Iranian acquaintances that, notwith- 
standing some highly sophisticated 
and justly praised films — many of them 
shown only abroad — censorship of all 
media in Iran is rampant and draco- 
nian. Spies, some self-appointed and 
others professional, sit in on lectures 
and in classrooms, making sure that 
nothing is said that violates the official 
line. 

Support for basic civil liberties, ad- 
vocating women’s rights or the rights 
of gays and lesbians, an interest in free 
expression, and the most tempered and 
moderate skepticism about the tenets of 
religious orthodoxy are enough to trig- 
ger denunciations and arouse the ire 
of the authorities. Iranian exiles have 
detailed entirely credible horror stories 
of their treatment — pressure, intimida- 


tion, imprisonment, and in some cases 
torture — at the hands of the Islamic 
Republic. A small number of aid orga- 
nizations, such as the Scholars at Risk 
Network and the Scholar Rescue Fund, 
have struggled tirelessly, though with 
painfully limited financial resources, 
to help the victims escape from immi- 
nent danger and begin to put their lives 
together again. 

If I went to the Iranian Shakespeare 
Congress, it would not be with the 
pretense that our situations were com- 
parable or that our underlying values 
and beliefs were identical. Sharing 


to drink water without their [Zionists’] 
permission”? 

If I were to ask him directly — which 
I did not propose to do — I assume he 
would distinguish, as the Iranian gov- 
ernment does, between Zionists and 
Jews. But why should I confidently ex- 
pect that this distinction would actually 
hold? True, he did not know that, as an 
eleven-year- old at Camp Tevya, in the 
New Hampshire woods, I fervently 
sang “Hatikvah.” But from my writing 
he had to be aware that I was Jewish, 
and he could have easily learned from 
my acknowledgments that I have fre- 



Sheikh Lotfollah Mosque in Isfahan, the last stop on Stephen Greenblatt’s trip to Iran 


an interest in Shakespeare counts for 
something, as a warm and encourag- 
ing phone call from the principal orga- 
nizer amply demonstrated, but it does 
not magically erase all differences. A 
simple check online showed me that 
one of the scholars who signed my let- 
ter of invitation had written, in addi- 
tion to essays on “The Contradictory 
Nature of the Ghost in Hamlet” and 
“The Aesthetic Response: The Reader 
in Macbeth ,” many articles about the 
“gory diabolical adventurism” of in- 
ternational Zionism. “The tentacles of 
Zionist imperialism,” he wrote, “are 
by slow gradation spread over [the 
world].” “A precocious smile of satis- 
faction breaks upon the ugly face of 
Zionism.” “The Zionist labyrinthine 
corridors are so numerous that their 
footprints and their agents are scat- 
tered everywhere.” 

Did my prospective host — someone 
who had presumably grappled with the 
humane complexity of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies — actually believe these fan- 
tasies reminiscent of The Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion! Was he simply try- 
ing to get ahead any way that he could, 
or did he really think, as he wrote, that 
“Washington is under the diabolical 
spell of the Zionists” and that “every 
step they take is in fact weighed and 
decided by the Zionist lobby within the 
US ruling system, and as the Persian 
saying goes, they are not even allowed 


quently visited Israel, lecturing at its 
universities and collaborating with its 
scholars. What did it mean then that he 
was sending a letter of invitation to me, 
of all people? 

Just after the revolution, the leader of 
the Iranian Jewish community, Habib 
Elghanian, was arrested on charges of 
“contacts with Israel and Zionism,” 
“friendship with the enemies of God,” 
and “warring with God and his emis- 
saries.” Elghanian was executed by 
firing squad. Following this execution, 
large numbers of Iranian Jews emi- 
grated, and those who stayed are mind- 
ful of the fact that “contacts with Israel 
and Zionism” remain a serious offense. 
Foreign travelers with any evidence in 
their passports of visiting Israel are 
denied admission to Iran. Yet in my 
case, Shakespeare, it seemed, some- 
how erased the offense and bridged the 
huge chasm between us. 

Perhaps there was no bridge at all: 
the invitation was signed by more than 
one person, and I considered the pos- 
sibility that there were different posi- 
tions among the organizing committee 
and that the more hard-line members 
had signed off on the invitation in the 
belief that I would never come or, al- 
ternatively, that I would never receive 
a visa. As it happened, though I was 
invited in April and duly submitted my 
visa application, I heard nothing from 
the Iranian authorities. Months passed. 


I had almost given up hope and then in 
November, the day before my sched- 
uled flight to Tehran, the visa was is- 
sued. There was no explanation for the 
delay. 

I found myself then on a Lufthansa 
jet listening to an announcement, just 
before we touched down at Imam Kho- 
meini Airport, reminding all female 
passengers that in the Islamic Republic 
wearing the hijab — the headscarf — was 
not a custom; it was the law. “Women 
on board,” the flight attendant put it, 
“must understand that it is 
■I in their interest to put on a 
^ scarf before they leave the 
& plane.” And there, waiting 
^ for me when I deplaned at 
| 1:00 AM, was none other 
than the author of the ar- 
S tides denouncing the se- 
cret Zionist investors who 
controlled the world. He 
was smiling, gregarious, 
urbane. Quickly estab- 
lishing our shared inter- 
est in movies, we chatted 
happily about Michael 
Haneke’s The White Rib- 
bon , Ermanno Olmi’s The 
Tree of Wooden Clogs , and 
the 1957 classic western 
3:10 to Yuma. 

We drove into town, 
past the omnipresent 
billboards of Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini and of the 
current Supreme Leader, 
Ali Khamenei. It was well 
after two when we reached 
the hotel, a former Shera- 
ton rechristened (if that is 
the right word) the Homa. 
Though I knew that the 
conference would begin first thing in 
the morning, I found myself too wound 
up to sleep. I lay in bed staring up at 
an aluminum arrow embedded in the 
ceiling to show the direction of Mecca. 
I was anxious about the keynote I was 
scheduled to deliver. I did not want 
to stage a provocation: I was less con- 
cerned for myself than I was for the or- 
ganizing committee and the students, 
since I presumed it would be they who 
would bear the consequences. But 
at the same time I did not want to let 
the occasion simply slip away without 
somehow grappling with what it meant. 

I entered a hall filled with eager 
faces — everyone rose and applauded 
as I walked down the aisle. Many held 
up their phones and took pictures. All 
the women, of course, wore hijabs ; 
some of them wore chadors. The young 
men were casually dressed; the faculty 
wore jackets without ties. I also no- 
ticed among the men a few who stood 
apart and did not seem to be either 
students or faculty. It was not difficult 
to imagine who these might be. There 
was a long prayer, accompanied by a 
video featuring soft-focus flowers and 
dramatic landscapes, and then the na- 
tional anthem, followed by an implau- 
sibly long succession of introductions. I 
felt weirdly nervous as I got up to give 
my talk. 

What did it mean that Shakespeare 
was the magic carpet that had carried 
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me to Iran? For more than four cen- 
turies now he has served as a crucial 
link across the boundaries that divide 
cultures, ideologies, religions, nations, 
and all the other ways in which humans 
define and demarcate their identities. 
The differences, of course, remain — 
Shakespeare cannot simply erase 
them — and yet he offers the opportu- 
nity for what he called “atonement.” 
He used the word in the special sense, 
no longer current, of “at-one-ment,” a 
bringing together in shared dialogue of 
those who have been for too long op- 
posed and apart. 

It was the project of many in my 
generation of Shakespeare scholars to 
treat this dialogue with relentless skep- 
ticism, to disclose the ideological inter- 
ests it at once served and concealed, to 
burrow into works’ original settings, 
and to explore the very different set- 
tings in which they are now received. 
We wanted to identify, as it were, the 
secret police lurking in their theater 
or in the printing house. All well and 
good: it has been exciting work and 
has sustained me and my contempo- 
raries for many decades. But we have 
almost completely neglected to inquire 
how Shakespeare managed to make his 
work a place in which we can all meet. 

This was the question with which 
I began. The simple answer, I said, is 
encapsulated in the word “genius,” 
the quality he shares with the poets — 
Hafez, for example, or Rumi — who are 
venerated in Iran. But the word “ge- 
nius” does not convey much beyond 
extravagant admiration. I proposed to 
my audience that we get slightly closer 
perhaps with Ben Jonson’s observation 
that Shakespeare was “honest, and of 
an open and free nature; had an excel- 
lent fancy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions.” 

Jonson’s praise of Shakespeare’s 
imaginative and verbal powers — his 
fancy, his notions, and his expres- 
sions — is familiar enough and, of 
course, perfectly just. But I proposed to 
focus for a moment on terms that seem 
at first more like a personality assess- 
ment: “honest, and of an open and free 
nature.” That assessment, I suggested, 
was also and inescapably a political 
one. Here is how I continued: 

Late-sixteenth- and early-seventeenth- 
century England was a closed and 
decidedly unfree society, one in 
which it was extremely dangerous 
to be honest in the expression of 
one’s innermost thoughts. Gov- 
ernment spies carefully watched 
public spaces, such as taverns and 
inns, and took note of what they 
heard. Views that ran counter to 
the official line of the Tudor and 
Stuart state or that violated the 
orthodoxy of the Christian church 
authorities were frequently de- 
nounced and could lead to terrible 
consequences. An agent of the po- 
lice recorded the playwright Chris- 
topher Marlowe’s scandalously 
anti-Christian opinions and filed 
a report, for the queen of England 
was also head of the church. Mar- 
lowe was eventually murdered by 
members of the Elizabethan secu- 
rity service, though they disguised 
the murder as a tavern brawl. 
Along the way, Marlowe’s room- 
mate, the playwright Thomas Kyd, 
was questioned under torture so 
severe that he died shortly after. 

To be honest, open, and free in 


such a world was a rare achieve- 
ment. We could say it would have 
been possible, even easy, for 
someone whose views of state and 
church happened to correspond 
perfectly to the official views, and 
it has certainly been persuasively 
argued that Shakespeare’s plays 
often reflect what has been called 
the Elizabethan world-picture. 
They depict a hierarchical society 
in which noble blood counts for a 
great deal, the many-headed mul- 
titude is easily swayed in irrational 
directions, and respect for order 
and degree seems paramount. 

But it is difficult then to explain 
quite a few moments in his work. 
Take, for example, the scene in 
which Claudius, who has 
secretly murdered the legiti- 
mate king of Denmark and 
seized his throne, declares, 
in the face of a popular up- 
rising, that “There’s such 
divinity doth hedge a king/ 

That treason can but peep 
to what it would.” It would 
have been wildly imprudent, 
in Elizabethan England, 
to propose that the invoca- 
tion of divine protection, 
so pervasive from the pul- 
pit and in the councils of 
state, was merely a piece of 
official rhetoric, designed 
to shore up whatever re- 
gime was in power. But how 
else could the audience of 
Hamlet understand this mo- 
ment? Claudius the poisoner 
knows that no divinity pro- 
tected the old king, sleeping 
in his garden, and that his 
treason could do much more 
than peep. His pious words 
are merely a way to mystify 
his power and pacify the 
naive Laertes. 

Or take the scene in which 
King Lear, who has fallen 
into a desperate and hunted 
state, encounters the blinded 
Earl of Gloucester. “A man 
may see how this world goes 
with no eyes,” Lear says; 

“Look with thine ears.” And what, 
if you listen attentively, will you 
then “see”? 

See how yond justice rails 

upon yond simple thief. Hark, 

in thine ear. Change places 

and, handy-dandy, which is 

the justice, which is the thief? 

Nothing in the dominant culture 
of the time encouraged anyone — 
let alone several thousand random 
people crowded into the theater — 
to play the thought experiment 
of exchanging the places of judge 
and criminal. No one in his right 
mind got up in public and declared 
that the agents of the moral order 
lusted with the same desires for 
which they whipped offenders. No 
one interested in a tranquil, unmo- 
lested life said that the robes and 
furred gowns of the rich hid the 
vices that showed through the tat- 
tered clothes of the poor. Nor did 
anyone who wanted to remain in 
safety come forward and declare, 
as Lear does a moment later, that 
“a dog’s obeyed in office.” 

That Shakespeare was able to 
articulate such thoughts in public 


depended in part on the fact that 
they are the views of a character, 
and not of the author himself; in 
part on the fact that the character 
is represented as having gone mad; 
in part on the fact that the play 
King Lear is situated in the ancient 
past and not in the present. Shake- 
speare never directly represented 
living authorities or explicitly 
expressed his own views on con- 
temporary arguments in state or 
church. He knew that, though play 
scripts were read and censored and 
though the theater was watched, 
the police were infrequently called 
to intervene in what appeared on 
stage, provided that the spectacle 
prudently avoided blatantly pro- 


vocative reflections on current 
events. 

Still, such interventions were 
not unheard of. It is astonishing 
that in King Lear Shakespeare 
goes so far as to show a nameless 
servant rising up to stop his mas- 
ter, the powerful Earl of Cornwall, 
who is the legitimate coruler of the 
kingdom, from torturing someone 
whom he suspects — correctly, as it 
happens — of treason. “Hold your 
hand, my lord,” the servant shouts: 

I have served you ever since I 
was a child; 

But better service have I never 
done you 

Than now to bid you hold. 

The original audience must have 
been as shocked by this interfer- 
ence as the torturer Cornwall. 
Though the servant is killed by a 
sword thrust from behind, it is not 
before he has fatally wounded his 
master. And what is most shocking 
is that the audience is clearly meant 
to sympathize with the attempt by 
a nobody to stop the highest au- 
thority in the land from doing what 
everyone knew the state did to trai- 


tors. Here there is no cover of pre- 
sumed madness, and though the 
setting is still ancient Britain, the 
circumstances must have seemed 
unnervingly close to contempo- 
rary practice. 

How could Shakespeare get away 
with it? The answer must in part be 
that Elizabethan and Jacobean so- 
ciety, though oppressive, was not as 
monolithic in its surveillance or as 
efficient in its punitive responses as 
the surviving evidence sometimes 
makes us think. Shakespeare’s 
world probably had more diversity 
of views, more room to breathe, 
than the official documents imply. 

There is, I think, another reason 
as well, which leads us back to why 
after four hundred years and 
across vast social, cultural, 

§ and religious differences 
| Shakespeare’s works con- 
| tinue to reach us. He seems 
to have folded his most sub- 
J versive perceptions about 
^ his particular time and place 
into a much larger vision of 
what his characters repeat- 
edly and urgently term their 
life stories. We are assigned 
the task of keeping these 
stories alive, and in doing so 
we might a find a way, even 
in difficult circumstances, to 
be free, honest, and open in 
talking about our own lives. 

My talk took more than an 
hour, and when I brought it to 
a close, I expected there to be a 
rush for the exit. But to my sur- 
prise, everyone stayed seated, 
and there began a question 
period, a flood of inquiries and 
challenges stretching out for 
the better part of another hour. 
Most of the questions were 
from students, the majority of 
them women, whose boldness, 
critical intelligence, and articu- 
lateness startled me. Very few 
of the faculty and students had 
traveled outside of Iran, but the 
questions were, for the most 
part, in flawless English and extremely 
well informed. Even while I tried franti- 
cally to think of plausible answers, I jot- 
ted a few of them down: 

In postmodern times, universality 
has repeatedly been questioned. 
How should we reconcile Shake- 
speare’s universality with contem- 
porary theory? 

You said that Shakespeare spent 
his life turning pieces of his con- 
sciousness into stories. Don’t we all 
do this? What distinguishes him? 

Considering your works, is it pos- 
sible to say that you are refin- 
ing your New Historicist theory 
when we compare it with Cultural 
Materialism? 

In your Cultural Mobility you write 
about cultural change, pluralism, 
and tolerance of differences while in 
your Renaissance Self- Fashioning 
you talk about an unfree subject 
who is the ideological product of 
the relations of power: Renaissance 
Self-Fashioning is filled with en- 
trapment theory. How can an in- 
dividual be an unfree ideological 
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product of the relations of power 
and also at the same time an agent 
in the dialectic of cultural change 
and persistence? 

What the questions demonstrated 
with remarkable eloquence was the 
way in which Shakespeare functions as 
a place to think intensely, honestly, and 
with freedom. “Do you believe,” one of 
the students asked, “that Bolingbroke’s 
revolution in Richard II was actually 
meant to establish a better, more just 
society or was it finally only a cyni- 
cal seizure of wealth and power?” “I 
don’t know,” I answered; “What do you 
think?” “I think,” the student replied, 
“that it was merely one group of thugs 
replacing another.” 


2 . 

And the Iran I had so longed to see, 
some fifty years ago? My visa permit- 
ted me a few days’ stay after the con- 
ference, and the principal organizer, 
an exceptionally kind and hospitable 
woman, helped me arrange for a car 
and driver, along with a guide — Amer- 
icans, I was told, were not permitted 
to travel unaccompanied. (It was just 
as well, since I had only learned two 
or three words of Farsi.) Hussain, the 
driver, had no English, so I was un- 
able to express directly the admira- 
tion I had for the astonishing skill with 
which he negotiated the insane Tehran 
traffic. 

Hassan, the guide, had at least an 
uneven smattering of English. He was 
born, he told me, in the year of the Rev- 
olution and did not like to think of what 


Iran was like before then, when women 
did not wear the hijab and everyone 
drank alcohol. (He seemed genuinely 
shocked when I told him that my wife 
and I had a glass of wine almost every 
night with dinner.) At least by the ad- 
mittedly lax standards to which I am 
accustomed, he was quite religiously 
observant. He prayed multiple times a 
day, often in the “prayer rooms” that 
are a feature of all hotels and other 
public buildings. In the mosques he 
joined the crowds of the faithful who 
ardently kiss the metal railings around 
the tombs of the saints and then rub the 
blessings over their faces. He had a se- 
rious cold. 

Hussain managed to dodge and feint 
and bully his way through the vast- 
ness of Tehran, most of whose twelve 
million inhabitants seemed to be on 
the road. The palatial mansions in the 
north of the city gave way to seemingly 
endless miles of office blocks, apart- 
ment complexes, factories, shopping 
malls, and huge army barracks. Has- 
san warned me not to take pictures of 
the barracks — I was not inclined to, in 
any case — or of the huge, sinister Evin 
prison. There were security cameras, 
he said, that could detect whether any- 
one in passing cars was trying to take 
photographs. Billboards advertising 
computers, detergent, yogurt, and the 
like alternated with inspirational im- 
ages of the Ayatollah Khomeini, po- 
litical slogans, satirical depictions of 
Uncle Sam and of Israel, and many, 
many photographs of “martyrs” from 
the Iran-Iraq war. 

There were martyrs along the av- 
enues, in traffic circles, on the sides 
of buildings, on the walls around the 


buildings, on overpasses and pedes- 
trian bridges, everywhere. On the 
light poles, the martyrs’ images were 
generally in twos, and the pairings, 
which may have been accidental, were 
sometimes striking: a teenager next to 
a hardened veteran, a raw recruit next 
to a beribboned high-ranking officer, a 
bearded fighter next to a sweet-faced 
young woman. 

It took forever to get out of Tehran, 
but once we crossed the last martyr- 
festooned overpass, we were suddenly 
on a highway through an utterly de- 
serted wasteland that extended all the 
way to Kashan, 150 miles to the south. 
Kashan is a celebrated carpet city — we 
had a Kashan rug in our dining room 
when I was growing up — but my goal 
was not the crowded bazaar. I wanted 
to see the late-sixteenth-century 
Bagh-e Fin, one of the walled enclo- 
sures that in old Persian were called 
“paradises.” (Other English borrow- 
ings from Persian include the words 
peach, lemon , and orange , along with 
cummerbund, kaftan, and pajama .) 
Paradise, in this case, was a relatively 
small, dusty, square garden with very 
old cedar trees lined up in rows along 
very straight paths. 

For someone whose taste in gar- 
dens runs to Rome’s Doria Pamphili 
or London’s Kew or New York’s Cen- 
tral Park, so rigid a structure was hard 
to love, but it made sense against the 
background of the bleak, parched des- 
ert through which we had passed. The 
crucial feature was water arising from a 
small nearby natural spring, and for the 
first time I fully grasped the hyperbolic 
extravagance of the garden in Genesis, 
harboring the headwaters of no fewer 
than four great rivers. The garden in 
Kashan, emphasizing the pleasures of 
rationality and control, directed its pre- 
cious water into straight, narrow chan- 
nels and a perfectly square pool lined 
with turquoise tiles. The water also 
supplied an attached historic hammam, 
or bathhouse, where a nationalist hero 
in the nineteenth century was killed by 
an assassin (another word English has 
borrowed from Persian). 

A twinge of disappointment is built 
into the fulfillment of any desire that 
has been deferred for too long, so it is 
not surprising that my experience of 
paradise, in the form of the Bagh-e Fin, 
was a slight letdown. So too Shiraz, the 
fabled city of nightingales and wine, 
turned out to have more than its share 
of traffic and dreary 1970s architec- 
ture — and, of course, enormous photo- 
graphs of the Ayatollah Khomeini and 
the omnipresent martyrs. 

The grand exception to the melan- 
choly that lingered over much of my 
visit after I left Tehran, and the true 
fulfillment of my old dream of Iran, 
was Isfahan. There too, along with a 
striking absence of tourism, there were 
the usual grim icons of the Islamic Re- 
public. But the city was largely spared 
modern architectural depredations. 
The broad Zayandeh River is spanned 
by majestic ancient bridges that tradi- 
tionally featured teahouses. The zeal- 
ous guardians of morality, fearing that 
the spaces encouraged the young to 
flirt with one another, recently shut 
the teahouses down, but even without 
them the bridges were full of happy 
life. And the mosques and gardens 
and public squares were fantastically 
beautiful. 


Near the close of a long day of sight- 
seeing, Hassan proposed to take me to 
a church. I thanked him but said that 
I would be willing to forgo that visit. I 
was Jewish, and what I would love to 
see, I told him, was the synagogue that 
was indicated on my map. He seemed 
taken aback for a moment, but he 
quickly recovered and said that in Ma- 
shad, the city in which he was raised, 
he once knew a Jewish family, but they 
had moved away. We went in search 
of the synagogue, which seemed from 
the map to be located on a street adja- 
cent to the city’s labyrinthine covered 
bazaar, but we did not find it. Hassan 
began to ask shopkeepers and pass- 
ersby who looked at us quizzically but 
were unable to help. As we ventured 
further into a quiet neighborhood — the 
bazaar had given way to narrow lanes — 
he knocked on doors and shouted the 
question up to shuttered windows. Fi- 
nally, an old lady said that there had 
once been Jews who had lived in that 
area, but they were all gone now. She 
did not know what had happened to the 
synagogue. 

I do not imagine that there was much 
I would have seen, certainly nothing 
comparable to the palaces and madra- 
sas, the hammams and the mosques 
around me. The most beautiful of all 
was the mosque of Sheikh Lotfollah, on 
one side of the immense central square 
where Persian nobles once played polo. 
The mosque’s dome is surprisingly 
off-center from its elaborate entrance 
portal, so that you reach the sanctuary 
by passing through a narrow, winding 
hallway. I gazed in astonishment at the 
swirling color of the glazed tiles, their 
turquoise, green, and ochre drawn 
into magical patterns of intertwining 
foliage, elegant arabesques, and kalei- 
doscopic lozenges. Each of the niches 
formed by the supporting arches was 
surrounded by cobalt-blue tiles bear- 
ing Koranic verses in the Arabic script 
that seems to me the most beautiful of 
all written languages. 

I looked up into the dome where I 
saw suspended from its highest point 
a magnificent, shimmering gold chan- 
delier. It was only slowly that I real- 
ized that there was no chandelier 
there at all; the gold tiles in the dome 
were picking up and reflecting the nat- 
ural light from the sixteen windows 
that circled its base. For once there 
was another tourist in the space with 
me, and I walked over to share my 
sense of wonderment at what we were 
witnessing. He was a young, very tall, 
very thin Dutchman, and we chatted 
while we both tried to capture the 
magical effect with our cameras. He 
had, he told me, quit his job in a bank 
in Amsterdam and had biked to Iran 
all the way from Holland. He hoped, 
he said, to make it to Pakistan. This 
was a level of adventurousness far 
beyond anything I had imagined for 
myself in the 1960s, and I was happy 
to bequeath to him, so much braver or 
more reckless than I, the last vestiges 
of the dream of an honest, free, and 
wide-open world that I had once cher- 
ished and that Shakespeare continues 
to embody. 

This article will appear in a different 
form in the forthcoming Shakespeare 
in Our Time: A Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation of America Collection, edited 
by Dympha Callaghan and Suzanne 
Gossett ( London : Bloomsbury Arden 
Shakespeare Publishing Pic, 2016). 
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Standing in front of Egon Schiele’s full- 
length portrait of Edith — one of the 
most striking pictures at the Neue Gal- 
erie’s exhibition of Schiele portraits — 
I thought what a peculiar tribute this 
was to the young woman he had just 
married (see illustration on page 22). 
He had begun a courtship of Edith (as 
well as her sister Adele) in the spring 
of 1914, and she became Schiele’s wife, 
much against the wishes of her fam- 
ily, in 1915. The painting was done the 
same year. (Another fine portrait in 
sombre autumn colors, displayed in the 
same show, of Edith’s father, Johann 
Harms, a retired railway man, slumped 
in his chair, asleep perhaps, suggests 
that just one year later Schiele may 
have been forgiven for taking Edith 
away from her family.) 

There she is, a gawky red-haired 
figure squeezed into a milky back- 
ground, her slim hands clutching a 
multicolored striped dress, made by 
herself out of curtain material, her 
white shoes turned slightly inward, her 
wide blue eyes peering with childlike 
innocence from a pale-skinned face. 
The impression is of a doll-like crea- 
ture, stiff, timid, not entirely in control 
of her own limbs. The inexperienced, 
ultra-respectable Edith Harms, from a 
Protestant family, would seem to have 
been an odd companion to a nominally 
Catholic artist famous (indeed notori- 
ous) for his scandalously erotic pic- 
tures, many of them of his mistress and 
model, the free-spirited Wally Neuzil. 

In the Neue Galerie show, the por- 
trait of Edith hangs in the same room 
as the erotic works, such as the water- 
color and pencil drawing of a young girl 
opening up her vagina like the petals of 
a rose ( Observed in a Dream , 1911), or 
Wally looking at the viewer anything 
but innocently with her legs drawn up, as 
though waiting to be penetrated ( Wally 
in Red Blouse with Raised Knees , 1913; 
see illustration on page 22). 

Wally had been living with Schiele 
in Neulengbach, a small town in Lower 
Austria, in 1912, when he was ar- 
rested for kidnapping, rape, and pub- 
lic immorality. The first two charges 
were dropped for lack of evidence. 
But Schiele’s erotic drawings of young 
girls were enough to convict him on the 
third count and send him to prison for 
twenty-four days. Wally loyally stuck 
with him, as his mistress. Despite all his 
bohemian airs, Schiele did not regard 
her as a suitable wife. Himself the son of 
a humble stationmaster (who had been 
driven mad by syphilis at an early age), 
Schiele wanted to combine his artistic 
explorations of dark sexuality with the 
bourgeois comforts of settled domestic- 
ity. For this he needed a bourgeois wife. 

Edith and Adele Harms lived op- 
posite Schiele’s studio in Vienna. He 
attracted their attention by making 
faces and holding up pictures from 
his window. And he would take them 
on walks, reassuring them, and their 
anxious mother, of his honorable in- 


tentions by bringing the ever-trusting 
Wally along with him. He wasn’t sure, 
at first, who would make a better wife, 
Edith or Adele. In the end, he chose 
Edith. Adele had to settle for taking 
her clothes off for some of her brother- 
in-law’s drawings. 


Ideally, Schiele would have liked his 
liaison with Wally to continue after his 
marriage to Edith, in a kind of menage 
a trois (at least during the holidays), but 
Edith insisted that Wally should disap- 
pear from their lives, which she did with 
surprisingly good grace. How painful 


this was to both of them is revealed in 
Schiele’s 1915 oil painting Death and 
the Maiden : the man, resembling the 
artist, is holding on to the half-dressed 
woman, whose hands are clasped be- 
hind his back as though for the last 
time. The sepulchral brownish colors 
and shroudlike bed sheets set the tone. 
Both people look absolutely miserable. 

The conventional opinion about 
Schiele’s 1915 portrait of Edith is that 
it betrays his romantic disappointment. 
His wife may have represented domes- 
tic calm, a point of stability in respect- 
able Viennese society, and so forth, but 
she wasn’t sexy like Wally. It is true that 
even in the erotic pictures of Edith, and 
there are a few, such as one with splayed 
legs ( Seated Semi-Nude , 1916), or one 
embracing her husband from behind, 
while he places his hand on his genitals 
{Embrace 1, 1915), she looks demure, 
indeed a little embarrassed. 

There is none of Wally’s sexual 
knowingness in the pictures of Edith. 
Nor, on first sight, are they haunted by 
intimations of death. There is some- 
thing deliberately morbid about many 
of Schiele’s pictures: the almost skel- 
etal nudes, with their blood-red elbows 
and fingers, prefiguring death, even as 
they engage in sexual acts. In his fa- 
mous watercolor Self-Portrait in Black 
Cloak, Masturbating (1911), the art- 
ist looks cadaverous, more dead than 
alive. Schiele was the master painter 
of decadence, of the dying process of 
living individuals, as well as of Vien- 
nese culture on the precipice of a cata- 
strophic war and the dissolution of a 
great empire. 

So how does the apparently whole- 
some innocence of Edith’s portrait 
fit into Schiele’s oeuvre? Is it just an 
expression of conjugal assurance and 
erotic disappointment? Or is there 
more to it? I think there is. Looked at 
more closely, the picture still reveals 
Schiele’s fascination with the very Vi- 
ennese entanglement of sex and death. 

Many of Schiele’s human figures, not 
just Edith, have a puppetlike quality, 
including nude drawings of himself. In 
Self-Portrait with Arm Twisted Above 
Head (1910), shown at the Neue Gal- 
erie, Schiele is contorted like a mari- 
onette. In one of his most striking oil 
paintings, hanging next to the portrait 
of Edith, we see the artist in a postcoital 
moment with his mistress. Schiele, 
looking malevolent, like Nosferatu ris- 
ing from his coffin, hovers over Wally, 
who is on hands and knees, drained, 
spent, like an exhausted dancer. 

The puppet can represent many 
things. One of these is the human body 
as something to be manipulated at will. 
Edith’s helplessness, as shown in her 
portrait, could well have been part of 
her erotic attraction for Schiele: the 
shy bourgeoise who could be shaped by 
the older, more experienced artist. If 
Schiele was fascinated by decay, he also 
had an exalted view of artistic power, of 
the artist as a puppet master, the artist 
as God. 

Schiele made several paintings of a 
mother carrying a baby in her womb, 
bursting to come out into the light. 
One, painted on wood, is entitled Dead 
Mother (1910). Birth, in this picture, 
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appears to be emerging 
straight from death. He 
gave his second Dead 
Mother painting, done 
in 1911, the subtitle The 
Birth of Genius. Schiele 
had a troubled, and often 
resentful, relationship 
with his own mother. 

Her greatest achieve- 
ment, he often implied, 
was to have given birth to 
a great artist. In a letter 
to her, he asked: “How 
great, then, must your joy 
be — to have given birth 
to me?”* 

He might have shared 
the deeply Romantic no- 
tion of the artist as an al- 
most sacred outsider with 
his more light-hearted 
mentor Gustav Klimt. 

In 1912, Schiele did a 
large painting called The 
Hermits of himself and 
Klimt as martyred saints, 

Schiele with a crown of 
thorns wrapped around 
his tormented face. In 
their dark robes, they 
hang together in a kind 
of danse macabre, still 
alive but playing with the 
forces of death. 

In many cultures, the 
sacred outsider is sexu- 
ally ambiguous, neither 
man nor woman, like an 
angel. There are hints of 
this in Schiele’s pictures 
too. His Self-Portrait in 
Black Cloak, Mastur- 
bating shows the artist 
hiding his testicles with 
both hands held in the 
shape of a vagina. There 
are also some fine por- 
traits, in oil and draw- 
ings, of Erich Lederer, the adolescent 
son of one of Schiele’s patrons. They 
are celebrations of his androgyny, the 
beauty of a different kind of outsider. 
The boy is fully alive, yet his face has 
the pallor of death. 

A s anyone who has seen good pup- 
pet theater — or any child — knows, 
dolls can look more alive than living 
beings. One of the most sophisticated 
forms of puppet theater is the Japanese 
Bunraku. Even though the puppeteers, 
dressed in dark kimonos, are on stage, 
and the words spoken by the dolls 
come from the storytellers sitting on 
the side, the puppets seem uncannily 
alive. So much so that Kabuki theater, 
which evolved from Bunraku, devel- 
oped a style in which the living actors 
mimic the stylized movements of pup- 
pets. Since Schiele was a passionate ad- 
mirer of Japanese prints (and collector; 
his Japanese erotica were famous in 
Vienna), there may well be a link be- 
tween his art and Japanese theatrical 
conventions. 

There are other precedents to 
Schiele’s sexual puppeteering. Pygma- 
lion was the sculptor in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses who fell in love with his 
own creation of a beautiful woman 
made out of ivory. After he made an 
offering to Aphrodite, the sculpture 



Egon Schiele: Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, Standing 
(Edith Schiele in a Striped Dress), 1915 

came to life, as Pygmalion had wished. 
They married and had a son. 

Nearer Schiele’s time, we have 
E.T. A. Hoffmann’s story of the stu- 
dent Nathanael who falls in love with 
Olimpia, a mechanical wooden doll. 
(Jacques Offenbach dramatized this 
story in his opera Tales of Hoffmann.) 

She is his ideal woman, more devoted 
to him than any living creature could 
be. In Nathanael’s words, Olimpia is a 
“profound spirit, reflecting my whole 
existence!” In another Hoffmann tale, 
“Automata,” a man expresses disgust 
for mechanical creatures, which he calls 
“those true statues of a living death or 
a dead life.” 


There is no reason to 
.2 think that Schiele meant 
his portrait of Edith to 
^ be an expression of living 
2 death. Nor is she simply 
Ij 5 depicted as a reflection 
« of his own genius, an 
^ updated sculpture of 
§ Pygmalion. She is very 
^ much a creature of flesh 
q and blood. But then the 
£ doll-like quality about 
I figures in Schiele’s paint- 
| ings does not mean the 
| absence of life. 

| In 1915, the year he 
$ married Edith, Schiele 
began painting Mother 
and Two Children III. 
The mother, as in his 
earlier treatments of this 
theme, looks dead or 
close to death, her eyes 
hollow and unseeing in 
a sickly gray face. The 
two children, both mod- 
eled after Schiele’s own 
nephew, Toni, have the 
rosy cheeks and healthy 
tints of rude health. They 
are dressed, like Edith, 
in bright multicolored 
clothes. And yet, again 
like Edith, they have the 
stiffness of marionettes, 
waiting to be animated 
by a master. 

Schiele’s art with its 
deep sensitivity to death 
and decay, even in a lov- 
ing portrait of a newly 
wed wife, is far more gen- 
erous than some of his 
critics allow. What most 
of his pictures, includ- 
ing the most erotic ones, 
show is an awareness 
of human vulnerability. 
Again, there is a parallel 
with Japanese aesthetics, not so much in 
his cherished woodblock prints but in 
the plays and drawings with their sense 
of impermanence, the fleetingness of 
life, the poetry of imminent extinction. 

Schiele’s own fate, and that of his mod- 
els, can be seen as a tragic illustration of 
his artistic sensibility. In 1917, two years 
after they broke up, Wally died of scar- 
let fever, while working as a war nurse 
in Dalmatia. One year later, Edith, preg- 
nant with Schiele’s child, died of Span- 
ish influenza, the epidemic that killed 
more people than all the dead in World 
War I. A few days after Edith’s death, 
Schiele fell ill and died of the same dis- 
ease, at the age of twenty-eight. 



*Reinhard Steiner, Egon Schiele, 
1890-1918: The Midnight Soul of the 
Artist (Taschen, 1991), p. 65. 


Egon Schiele: Wally in Red Blouse with Raised Knees, 1913 
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How Robots & Algorithms Are Taking Over 

Sue Halpern 



The Glass Cage: 

Automation and Us 

by Nicholas Carr. 

Norton, 276 pp., $26.95 

In September 2013, about a year before 
Nicholas Carr published The Glass 
Cage: Automation and Us, his chasten- 
ing meditation on the human future, 
a pair of Oxford researchers issued a 
report predicting that nearly half of 
all jobs in the United States could be 
lost to machines within the next twenty 
years. The researchers, Carl Benedikt 
Frey and Michael Osborne, looked at 
seven hundred kinds of work and found 
that among those occupations, the 
most susceptible to automation were 
loan officers, receptionists, paralegals, 
store clerks, taxi drivers, and security 
guards. Even computer programmers, 
the people writing the algorithms that 
are taking on these tasks, will not be 
immune. By Frey and Osborne’s cal- 
culations, there is about a 50 percent 
chance that programming, too, will be 
outsourced to machines within the next 
two decades. 

In fact, this is already happening, 
in part because programmers increas- 
ingly rely on “self-correcting” code — 
that is, code that debugs and rewrites 
itself — and in part because they are 
creating machines that are able to 
learn on the job. While these machines 
cannot think, per se, they can process 
phenomenal amounts of data with ever- 
increasing speed and use what they 
have learned to perform such functions 
as medical diagnosis, navigation, and 
translation, among many others. Add 
to these self-repairing robots that are 
able to negotiate hostile environments 
like radioactive power plants and col- 
lapsed mines and then fix themselves 
without human intercession when the 
need arises. The most recent iteration 
of these robots has been designed by 
the robots themselves, suggesting that 
in the future even roboticists may find 
themselves out of work. 

The term for what happens when 
human workers are replaced by ma- 
chines was coined by John Maynard 
Keynes in 1930 in the essay “Economic 
Possibilities for our Grandchildren.” 
He called it “technological unemploy- 
ment.” At the time, Keynes considered 
technical unemployment a transitory 
condition, “a temporary phase of mal- 
adjustment” brought on by “our dis- 
covery of means of economizing the 
use of labour outrunning the pace at 
which we can find new uses for labour.” 
In the United States, for example, the 
mechanization of the railways around 
the time Keynes was writing his essay 
put nearly half a million people out of 
work. Similarly, rotary phones were 
making switchboard operators ob- 
solete, while mechanical harvesters, 
plows, and combines were replacing 
traditional farmworkers, just as the first 
steam-engine tractors had replaced 
horses and oxen less than a century be- 
fore. Machine efficiency was becoming 
so great that President Roosevelt, in 
1935, told the nation that the economy 
might never be able to reabsorb all the 
workers who were being displaced. The 
more sanguine New York Times edito- 
rial board then accused the president of 


falling prey to the “calamity prophets.” 

In retrospect, it certainly looked as 
if he had. Unemployment, which was 
at nearly 24 percent in 1932, dropped 
to less than 5 percent a decade later. 
This was a pattern that would reassert 
itself throughout the twentieth century: 
the economy would tank, automation 
would be identified as one of the main 
culprits, commentators would suggest 
that jobs were not coming back, and 
then the economy would rebound and 
with it employment, and all that ner- 
vous chatter about machines taking 
over would fade away. 

When the economy faltered in 1958, 
and then again in 1961, for instance, 
what was being called the “automation 
problem” was taken up by Congress, 
which passed the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. In his State 
of the Union Address of 1962, Presi- 
dent Kennedy explained that this law 
was meant “to stop the waste of able- 
bodied men and women who want to 
work, but whose only skill has been re- 
placed by a machine, moved with a mill, 
or shut down with a mine.” Two years 
later, President Johnson convened a 
National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress 
to assess the economic effects of auto- 
mation and technological change. But 
then a funny thing happened. By the 
time the commission issued its report 
in 1966, the economy was approach- 
ing full employment. Concern about 


machines supplanting workers abated. 
The commission was disbanded. 

That fear, though, was dormant, not 
gone. A Time magazine cover from 
1980 titled “The Robot Revolution” 
shows a tentacled automaton strangling 
human workers. An essay three years 
later by an MIT economist named Har- 
ley Shaiken begins: 

As more and more attention is fo- 
cused on economic recovery, for 
11 million people the grim real- 
ity is continued unemployment. 
Against this backdrop the central 
issue raised by rampant and per- 
vasive technological change is not 
simply how many people may be 
displaced in the coming decade 
but how many who are currently 
unemployed will never return to 
the job. 

Unemployment, which was approach- 
ing 10 percent at the time, then fell by 
half at decade’s end, and once more the 
automation problem receded. 

Ye, there it was again, on the heels of 
the economic collapse of 2008. An in- 
vestigation by the Associated Press in 
2013 put it this way: 

Five years after the start of the 
Great Recession, the toll is terri- 
fyingly clear: Millions of middle- 


class jobs have been lost in devel- 
oped countries the world over. 

And the situation is even worse 
than it appears. 

Most of the jobs will never re- 
turn, and millions more are likely 
to vanish as well, say experts who 
study the labor market. . . . 

They’re being obliterated by 
technology. 

Year after year, the software 
that runs computers and an array 
of other machines and devices 
becomes more sophisticated and 
powerful and capable of doing 
more efficiently tasks that humans 
have always done. For decades, 
science fiction warned of a future 
when we would be architects of 
our own obsolescence, replaced by 
our machines; an Associated Press 
analysis finds that the future has 
arrived. 

Here is what that future — which is 
to say now — looks like: banking, logis- 
tics, surgery, and medical recordkeep- 
ing are just a few of the occupations 
that have already been given over to 
machines. Manufacturing, which has 
long been hospitable to mechanization 
and automation, is becoming more so 
as the cost of industrial robots drops, 
especially in relation to the cost of 
human labor. According to a new study 
by the Boston Consulting Group, cur- 
rently the expectation is that machines, 
which now account for 10 percent of all 
manufacturing tasks, are likely to per- 
form about 25 percent of them by 2025. 
(To understand the economics of this 
transition, one need only consider the 
American automotive industry, where 
a human spot welder costs about $25 
an hour and a robotic one costs $8. 
The robot is faster and more accurate, 
too.) The Boston group expects most 
of the growth in automation to be con- 
centrated in transportation equipment, 
computer and electronic products, 
electrical equipment, and machinery. 

Meanwhile, algorithms are writing 
most corporate reports, analyzing in- 
telligence data for the NSA and CIA, 
reading mammograms, grading tests, 
and sniffing out plagiarism. Computers 
fly planes — Nicholas Carr points out 
that the average airline pilot is now at 
the helm of an airplane for about three 
minutes per flight — and they compose 
music and pick which pop songs should 
be recorded based on which chord pro- 
gressions and riffs were hits in the past. 
Computers pursue drug development — 
a robot in the UK named Eve may have 
just found a new compound to treat 
malaria — and fill pharmacy vials. 

Xerox uses computers — not peo- 
ple — to select which applicants to hire 
for its call centers. The retail giant 
Amazon “employs” 15,000 warehouse 
robots to pull items off the shelf and 
pack boxes. The self-driving car is 
being road-tested. A number of ho- 
tels are staffed by robotic desk clerks 
and cleaned by robotic chambermaids. 
Airports are instituting robotic valet 
parking. Cynthia Breazeal, the direc- 
tor of MIT’s personal robots group, 
raised $1 million in six days on the 
crowd-funding site Indiegogo, and then 
$25 million in venture capital funding, 
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to bring Jibo, “the world’s first social 
robot,” to market. 

What is a social robot? In the words 
of John Markoff of The New York 
Times , “it’s a robot with a little human- 
ity.” It will tell your child bedtime sto- 
ries, order takeout when you don’t feel 
like cooking, know you prefer Coke 
over Pepsi, and snap photos of impor- 
tant life events so you don’t have to step 
out of the picture. At the other end of 
the spectrum, machine guns, which au- 
tomated killing in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are being supplanted by Lethal 
Autonomous Robots (LARs) that can 
operate without human intervention. 
(By contrast, drones, which fly without 
an onboard pilot, still require a person 
at the controls.) All this — and unem- 
ployment is now below 6 percent. 

Gross unemployment statistics, of 
course, can be deceptive. They don’t 
take into account people who have 
given up looking for work, or people 
who are underemployed, or those who 
have had to take pay cuts after losing 
higher-paying jobs. And they don’t re- 
flect where the jobs are, or what sec- 
tors they represent, and which age 
cohorts are finding employment and 
which are not. And so while the pat- 
tern looks familiar, the worry is that 
this time around, machines really will 
undermine the labor force. As former 
Treasury Secretary Lawrence Sum- 
mers wrote in The Wall Street Journal 
last July: 

The economic challenge of the fu- 
ture will not be producing enough. 

It will be providing enough good 

jobs Today . . . there are more 

sectors losing jobs than creating 
jobs. And the general-purpose as- 
pect of software technology means 
that even the industries and jobs 
that it creates are not forever. 

To be clear, there are physical robots 
like Jibo and the machines that as- 
semble our cars, and there are virtual 
robots, which are the algorithms that 
undergird the computers that per- 
form countless daily tasks, from driv- 
ing those cars, to Google searches, to 
online banking. Both are avatars of 
automation, and both are altering the 
nature of work, taking on not only re- 
petitive physical jobs, but intellectual 
and heretofore exclusively human ones 
as well. And while both are defining 
features of what has been called “the 
second machine age,” what really dis- 
tinguishes this moment is the speed 
at which technology is changing and 
changing society with it. If the “calam- 
ity prophets” are finally right, and this 
time the machines really will win out, 
this is why. It’s not just that computers 
seem to be infiltrating every aspect of 
our lives, it’s that they have infiltrated 
them and are infiltrating them with 
breathless rapidity. It’s not just that life 
seems to have sped up, it’s that it has. 
And that speed, and that infiltration, 
appear to have a life of their own. 

Just as computer hardware follows 
Moore’s Law, which says that com- 
puting power doubles every eighteen 
months, so too does computer capac- 
ity and functionality. Consider, for in- 
stance, the process of legal discovery. 
As Carr describes it, 

computers can [now] parse thou- 
sands of pages of digitized docu- 
ments in seconds. Using e-discovery 


software with language-analysis 
algorithms, the machines not only 
spot relevant words and phrases but 
also discern chains of events, rela- 
tionships among people, and even 
personal emotions and motivations. 

A single computer can take over 
the work of dozens of well-paid 
professionals. 

Or take the autonomous automobile. 
It can sense all the vehicles around it, 
respond to traffic controls and sud- 
den movements, apply the brakes as 
needed, know when the tires need air, 
signal a turn, and never get a speeding 
ticket. Volvo predicts that by 2020 its 
vehicles will be “crash-free,” but even 
now there are cars that can park them- 
selves with great precision. 

The goal of automating automobile 
parking, and of automating driving it- 
self, is no different than the goal of au- 
tomating a factory, or pharmaceutical 
discovery, or surgery: it’s 
to rationalize the pro- 
cess, making it more ef- 
ficient, productive, and 
cost-effective. What this 
means is that automa- 
tion is always going to 
be more convenient than 
what came before it — for 
someone. And while it’s 
often pitched as being 
most convenient for the 
end user — the patient on 
the operating table, say, 
or the Amazon shopper, 
or the Google searcher, in 
fact the rewards of conve- 
nience flow most directly 
to those who own the 
automated system (Jeff Bezos, for ex- 
ample, not the Amazon Prime member). 

Since replacing human labor with 
machine labor is not simply the collat- 
eral damage of automation but, rather, 
the point of it, whenever the workforce 
is subject to automation, technologi- 
cal unemployment, whether short- or 
long-lived, must follow. The MIT econ- 
omists Eric Brynjolfsson and Andrew 
McAfee, who are champions of auto- 
mation, state this unambiguously when 
they write: 

Even the most beneficial devel- 
opments have unpleasant conse- 
quences that must be managed 

Technological progress is going to 
leave behind some people, perhaps 
even a lot of people, as it races 
ahead. 1 

Flip this statement around, and what 
Brynjolfsson and McAfee are also say- 
ing is that while technological prog- 
ress is going to force many people to 
submit to tightly monitored control of 
their movements, with their productiv- 
ity clearly measured, that progress is 
also going to benefit perhaps just a few 
as it races ahead. And that, it appears, 
is what is happening. (Of the fifteen 
wealthiest Americans, six own digital 
technology companies, the oldest of 
which, Microsoft, has been in existence 
only since 1975. Six others are members 
of a single family, the Waltons, whose 
vast retail empire, with its notoriously 
low wages, has meant that people are 
much cheaper and more expendable 


1 The Second Machine Age: Work, 
Progress, and Prosperity in a Time of 
Brilliant Technologies (Norton, 2014), 

pp. 10-11. 


than warehouse robots. Still, Walmart 
has benefited from an automated point- 
of-sale system that enables its owners 
to know precisely what is selling where 
and when, which in turn allows them to 
avoid stocking slow-moving items and 
to tie up less money than the competi- 
tors in inventory.) 

As Paul Krugman wrote a couple of 
years ago in The New York Times : 

Smart machines may make higher 
GDP possible, but they will also re- 
duce the demand for people — in- 
cluding smart people. So we could 
be looking at a society that grows 
ever richer, but in which all the 
gains in wealth accrue to whoever 
owns the robots. 

In the United States, real wages have 
been stagnant for the past four decades, 
while corporate profits have soared. 
As of last year, 16 percent of men be- 


tween eighteen and fifty-four and 30 
percent of women in the same age 
group were not working, and more than 
a third of those who were unemployed 
attributed their joblessness to tech- 
nology. As The Economist reported in 
early 2014: 

Recent research suggests that... 
substituting capital for labor 
through automation is increasingly 
attractive; as a result owners of 
capital have captured ever more of 
the world’s income since the 1980s, 
while the share going to labor has 
fallen. 

There is a certain school of thought, 
championed primarily by those such 
as Google’s Larry Page, who stand to 
make a lot of money from the ongo- 
ing digitization and automation of just 
about everything, that the elimination 
of jobs concurrent with a rise in produc- 
tivity will lead to a leisure class freed 
from work. Leaving aside questions 
about how these lucky folks will house 
and feed themselves, the belief that 
most people would like nothing more 
than to be able to spend all day in their 
pajamas watching TV — which turns out 
to be what many “nonemployed” men 
do — sorely misconstrues the value of 
work, even work that might appear to 
an outsider to be less than fulfilling. 
Stated simply: work confers identity. 
When Dublin City University profes- 
sor Michael Doherty surveyed Irish 
workers, including those who stocked 
grocery shelves and drove city buses, to 
find out if work continues to be “a sig- 
nificant locus of personal identity,” even 
at a time when employment itself is less 
secure, he concluded that “the findings 


of this research can be summed up in 
the succinct phrase: ‘work matters.’” 2 

How much it matters may not be 
quantifiable, but in an essay in The 
New York Times, Dean Baker, the co- 
director of the Center for Economic and 
Policy Research, noted that there was 

a 50 to 100 percent increase in 
death rates for older male workers 
in the years immediately following 
a job loss, if they previously had 
been consistently employed. 

One reason was suggested in a study 
by Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, the author 
of Flow: The Psychology of Optimal 
Experience (1990), who found, Carr 
reports, that “people were happier, felt 
more fulfilled by what they were doing, 
while they were at work than during 
their leisure hours.” 

Even where automation does not 
eliminate jobs, it often changes the na- 
ture of work. Carr makes 
|> a convincing case for 
the ways in which auto- 
| mation dulls the brain, 
I removing the need to 
7; pay attention or master 
^ complicated routines 
J or think creatively and 
g react quickly. Those air- 
line pilots who now are at 
S the controls for less than 
% three minutes find them- 
^ selves spending most 
1 of their flight time star- 
-5 ing at computer screens 
while automated systems 
do the actual flying. As a 
consequence, their over- 
reliance on automation, 
and on a tendency to trust computer data 
even in the face of contradictory physical 
evidence, can be dangerous. Carr cites a 
study by Matthew Ebbatson, a human 
factors researcher, that 

found a direct correlation between 
a pilot’s aptitude at the controls and 
the amount of time the pilot had 
spent flying without the aid of auto- 
mation The analysis indicated 

that “manual flying skills decay 
quite rapidly towards the fringes 
of ‘tolerable’ performance without 
relatively frequent practice.” 

Similarly, an FAA report on cockpit 
automation released in 2013 found 
that over half of all airplane accidents 
were the result of the mental autopilot 
brought on by actual autopilot. 

If aviation is a less convincing case, 
since the overall result of automation 
has been to make flying safer, consider 
a more mundane and ubiquitous activ- 
ity, Internet searches using Google. Ac- 
cording to Carr, relying on the Internet 
for facts and figures is making us mind- 
less sloths. He points to a study in Sci- 
ence that demonstrates that the wealth 
of information readily available on the 
Internet disinclines users from remem- 
bering what they’ve found out. He also 
cites an interview with Amit Singhal, 
Google’s lead search engineer, who 
states that “the more accurate the ma- 
chine gets [at predicting search terms], 
the lazier the questions become.” 

A corollary to all this intellectual la- 
ziness and dullness is what Carr calls 


2 Michael Doherty, “When the Working 
Day Is Through: The End of Work As 
Identity?” Work, Employment and 
Society, Vol. 23, No. 1 (March 2009). 
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“deskilling” — the loss of abilities and 
proficiencies as more and more author- 
ity is handed over to machines. Doc- 
tors who cede authority to machines 
to read X-rays and make diagnoses, 
architects who rely increasingly on 
computer-assisted design (CAD) pro- 
grams, marketers who place ads based 
on algorithms, traders who no longer 
trade — all suffer a diminution of the 
expertise that comes with experience, 
or they never gain that experience in 
the first place. As Carr sees it: 

As more skills are built into the 
machine, it assumes more control 
over the work, and the worker’s op- 
portunity to engage in and develop 
deeper talents, such as those in- 
volved in interpretation and judg- 
ment, dwindles. When automation 
reaches its highest level, when it 
takes command of the job, the 
worker, skillwise, has nowhere to 
go but down. 

Conversely, machines have nowhere to 
go but up. In Carr’s estimation, “as we 
grow more reliant on applications and 
algorithms, we become less capable of 

acting without their aid That makes 

the software more indispensable still. 
Automation breeds automation.” 

But since automation also produces 
quicker drug development, safer high- 
ways, more accurate medical diag- 
noses, cheaper material goods, and 
greater energy efficiency, to name just 
a few of its obvious benefits, there have 
been few cautionary voices like Nicho- 
las Carr’s urging us to take stock, es- 
pecially, of the effects of automation 
on our very humanness — what makes 
us who we are as individuals — and on 
our humanity — what makes us who we 
are in aggregate. Yet shortly after The 
Glass Cage was published, a group of 
more than one hundred Silicon Valley 
luminaries, led by Tesla’s Elon Musk, 
and scientists, including the theoreti- 
cal physicist Stephen Hawking, issued 
a call to conscience for those working 
on automation’s holy grail, artificial 
intelligence, lest they, in Musk’s words, 
“summon the demon.” (In Hawking’s 
estimation, AI could spell the end of 
the human race as machines evolve 
faster than people and overtake us.) 
Their letter is worth quoting at length, 
because it demonstrates both the hu- 
bris of those who are programming 
our future and the possibility that with- 
out some kind of oversight, the golem, 
not God, might emerge from their 
machines: 

[Artificial intelligence] has yielded 
remarkable successes in various 
component tasks such as speech 
recognition, image classification, 
autonomous vehicles, machine 
translation, legged locomotion, and 
question-answering systems. 

As capabilities in these areas 
and others cross the threshold 
from laboratory research to eco- 
nomically valuable technologies, a 
virtuous cycle takes hold whereby 
even small improvements in per- 
formance are worth large sums of 
money, prompting greater invest- 
ments in research 

The potential benefits are huge, 
since everything that civilization 
has to offer is a product of human 
intelligence; we cannot predict 


what we might achieve when this 
intelligence is magnified by the tools 
AI may provide, but the eradication 
of disease and poverty are not un- 
fathomable. Because of the great 
potential of AI, it is important to 
research how to reap its benefits 
while avoiding potential pitfalls. 

The progress in AI research 
makes it timely to focus research 
not only on making AI more ca- 
pable, but also on maximizing the 
societal benefit — [Until now the 
field of AI] has focused largely on 
techniques that are neutral with 
respect to purpose. We recom- 
mend expanded research aimed at 
ensuring that increasingly capable 
AI systems are robust and benefi- 
cial: our AI systems must do what 
we want them to do. 

Just who is this “we” who must ensure 
that robots, algorithms, and intelligent 
machines act in the public interest? 
It is not, as Nicholas Carr suggests it 
should be, the public. Rather, accord- 
ing to the authors of the research plan 
that accompanies the letter signed by 
Musk, Hawking, and the others, mak- 
ing artificial intelligence “robust and 
beneficial,” like making artificial intel- 
ligence itself, is an engineering prob- 
lem, to be solved by engineers. To be 
fair, no one but those designing these 
systems is in a position to build in mea- 
sures of control and security, but what 
those measures are, and what they 
aim to accomplish, is something else 
again. Indeed, their research plan, for 
example, looks to “maximize the eco- 
nomic benefits of artificial intelligence 
while mitigating adverse effects, which 
could include increased inequality and 
unemployment .” 

The priorities are clear: money first, 
people second. Or consider this seman- 
tic dodge: “If, as some organizations 
have suggested, autonomous weapons 
should be banned, is it possible to de- 
velop a precise definition of autonomy 
for this purpose . . . ? ” Moreover, the 
authors acknowledge that “aligning the 
values of powerful AI systems with our 
own values and preferences [may be] 
difficult,” though this might be solved 
by building “systems that can learn or 
acquire values at run-time.” However 
well-meaning, they fail to say what val- 
ues, or whose, or to recognize that most 
values are not universal but, rather, cul- 
turally and socially constructed, sub- 
jective, and inherently biased. 

We live in a technophilic age. We 
love our digital devices and all that 
they can do for us. We celebrate our 
Internet billionaires: they show us the 
way and deliver us to our destiny. We 
have President Obama, who established 
the National Robotics Initiative to de- 
velop the “next generation of robotics, 
to advance the capability and usabil- 
ity of such systems and artifacts, and 
to encourage existing and new com- 
munities to focus on innovative ap- 
plication areas.” Even so, it is naive to 
believe that government is competent, 
let alone in a position, to control the de- 
velopment and deployment of robots, 
self-generating algorithms, and artifi- 
cial intelligence. Government has too 
many constituent parts that have their 
own, sometimes competing, visions of 
the technological future. Business, of 
course, is self-interested and resists 
regulation. We, the people, are on our 
own here — though if the AI developers 
have their way, not for long. 
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From the pre-Revolutionary 
period until World War II, 
tenants in New York City 
were uniformly given 
three months’ notice of 
annual rent increases on 
February 1 (known as 
Rent Day). Many then 
sought cheaper deals, and 
when all leases expired 
on May 1 (called Moving 
Day) as many as a mil- 
lion residents changed 
houses in what amounted 
to a single mass migra- 
tion. Lately there’s been 
another, more specialized 
real estate frenzy afoot in 
America’s largest city. Its 
most visible manifesta- 
tions concern the world’s 
very richest people. 

Last December a long- 
anticipated threshold was 
crossed when a duplex penthouse atop 
the French architect Christian de Port- 
zamparc’s new One57 condominium, 
on Manhattan’s West 57th Street be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh Avenues, sold 
for an unprecedented $100,471,452.77. 
In 2014 seven more apartments at that 
address, built by the Extell Develop- 
ment Company, changed hands for 
between $32 million and $56 million 
each, which together accounted for 
more than a third of the year’s two 
dozen biggest New York residential 
transactions. This January, another du- 
plex there fetched $90 million. 

Portzamparc’s tower of monetary 
power stands two blocks south of 
Central Park, at the epicenter of Man- 
hattan’s densest concentration of top- 
of-the-line apartment construction 
since Fifth and Park Avenues were 
built up between the two world wars. 
The block directly west of One57 awaits 
another Extell venture, Nordstrom 
Tower, designed by Adrian Smith (ar- 
chitect of the world’s tallest structure, 
the Burj Khalifa of 2003-2010 in 
Dubai) and Gordon Gill. Comprising 
a branch of the Nordstrom’s fashion 
retailer at street level, a hotel above 
the store, and condos on the upper- 
most stories — unobstructed park views 
commence at 225 feet high, hence this 
sequence — it will rise next to and over 
Henry Hardenbergh’s Art Students 
League of 1891-1892 and become the 
city’s tallest residential building at 
1,775 feet. 

Nordstrom’s piggybacking was made 
possible by the developer’s purchase of 
the art school’s air rights — that is, the 
titular transfer of empty vertical space 
above nearby buildings never used to 
the full extent permissible by zoning 
laws. Such stratagems are an essential 
part of the complex legal and economic 
equation (what the skyscraper histo- 
rian Carol Willis has termed “invisible 
Monopoly,” after the real estate board 
game) that has allowed these super- 
tall, super-thin towers to multiply in 
Midtown North, as planners and police 
call the neighborhood. 


A rendering of the condominium towers planned or under construction at 225 West 57th Street (Nordstrom Tower), 
157 West 57th Street ( One57), 111 West 57th Street, and 53 West 53rd Street in Manhattan 


Although several similar towers 
are planned around 23rd Street near 
Madison Square and in Lower Man- 
hattan, the rarefied calculus of this 
niche market hinges on location. Thus, 
even though seasoned New Yorkers 
have long deemed Central Park South 
somewhat socially marginal — during 
the 1980s brokers dubbed it “Mistress 
Row” for the many kept women with 
apartments there — or the province 
of out-of-towners who frequented its 
fancy hotels (the Plaza, the St. Moritz, 
Essex House) and touristy restaurants 
(Trader Vic’s, Rumpelmayer’s, Mickey 
Mantle’s — which are now gone), for- 
eign buyers consider it the golden core 
of the Big Apple. 

On the same block as One57, SHoP 
Architects’ proposed 111 West 57th 
Street will have the dubious distinction 
of being the world’s slenderest build- 
ing, thanks to the extreme contrast 
between its tiny 60-foot-wide base and 
attenuated 1,421-foot height. By way of 
comparison, the base-to-height ratio 
of Minoru Yamasaki’s ill-fated twin- 
towered World Trade Center of 1966- 
1977 was 1:7; 111 West 57th Street’s 
will be 1:23. Like both One57 and 
Nordstrom, 111 will have a glass cur- 
tain wall, and its full-floor apartments 
will all have views north to Central 
Park panoramas. Though a technical 
feat of engineering — the building is 
heavily weighted at its top to stabilize 
the thin structure in high winds — 111 
promises to be a simultaneously intru- 
sive and elusive urban presence, the 
architectural equivalent of Chauncey 
Gardiner, Peter Sellers’s character in 
Hal Ashby’s film Being There. 

The two financial prototypes for to- 
day’s ultra-luxury towers were David 
Childs and Mustafa Kemal Abadan’s 
Time Warner Center of 2000-2003 
on Columbus Circle and Robert A. M. 
Stern’s 15 Central Park West of 2005- 
2008, both a few blocks north of 57th 
Street. These condominiums were spe- 
cifically designed to attract an emer- 


gent class of plutocrats who might have 
difficulty buying into Manhattan’s most 
exclusive cooperative apartment build- 
ings, whose boards of directors, unac- 
countable to antidiscrimination laws, 
routinely blackballed Jews, blacks, 
gays, single women, show business per- 
formers, or anyone they considered less 
than respectable. 

The 1990s witnessed the high-tech, 
telecommunications, and dot-com 
booms, the rise of hedge funds, the 
denationalization of the former Soviet 
Union’s natural resources, and the as- 
cendance of China’s state-controlled 
capitalism. Together all these develop- 
ments radically altered standards of 
private wealth worldwide. In the top 
bracket there were said to be only fifty 
or so extremely desirable apartment 
houses in Manhattan, symptomatic of 
the oddly persistent scarcity of pre- 
mium housing in America’s financial 
hub. Here was a gaping hole at the high 
end of the market begging to be filled. 

Although major fortunes have in- 
creasingly trumped religious, racial, 
or social biases, some co-ops require 
purchasers to have liquid assets equal 
to many multiples of an apartment’s 
price, which has limited sales in them 
to an even smaller portion of the so- 
called top one percent. If you buy a 
co-op, you buy shares in the building; if 
you want to leave, it is up to you to sell 
the shares to someone who can pass the 
board. Conversely, if a condominium 
board turns down a sale it must buy 
back the apartment, an effective de- 
terrent to rejection. Thus the offspring 
of deposed African dictators are as 
welcome at condos as Social Register 
scions, and this ease of access has at- 
tracted shady characters who’d never 
get board approval at the toniest old 
guard citadels. 

Well after 15 Central Park West was 
completed, high-priced resales there 
continued to dominate the “Big Deals” 
column in The New York Times ' s Sun- 
day real estate section, which celebrates 
each week’s largest residential property 
closings. Until the recent $100 million 


blockbuster at One57, the 
most expensive apart- 
ment in town had been 
15 Central Park West’s 
penthouse, which former 
Citigroup CEO Sanford 
Weill sold in 2011 to a 
daughter of a Russian 
oligarch for $88 million. 
Weill more than doubled 
his investment four years 
after buying the full-floor 
flat for a then-record 
$42.4 million. 

Nothing succeeds com- 
mercially like mimicry, 
and Stern’s limestone- 
clad, neotraditional de- 
sign for that building was 
closely modeled after the 
1920s and 1930s apart- 
ment houses of Rosario 
Candela, the Sicilian- 
born architect whose 
uncommonly capacious, 
generously detailed apart- 
ments are widely judged 
the city’s most coveted. 
(Last year’s second- 
costliest New York resi- 
dential transfer amounted 
to $71 million at Candela’s 
legendary 740 Park Ave- 
nue.) 15 Central Park West 
has been nicknamed “the 
Limestone Jesus” because this $950 
million endeavor was seen by many to 
have miraculously risen from the dead 
after the 2008 crash killed off several 
other grandiose development schemes. 

The stupendous financial success of 
15 Central Park West has brought Stern 
many more apartment building com- 
missions, including 220 Central Park 
South, a condominium now in progress 
two blocks due north of Nordstrom — 
so due, in fact, that the buildings’ re- 
spective developers waged a costly 
legal battle because 220 would have 
blocked Nordstrom’s park views. The 
lawsuit was settled when each party 
agreed to shift its tower — Stern’s to the 
west, Smith and Gill’s to the east — and 
Extell received $194 million from the 
builder at 220 Central Park South for 
an adjoining Central Park South park- 
ing garage that allowed construction to 
proceed. The two broader elevations of 
Stern’s building face east-west rather 
than north-south, and at 950 feet it 
will rank only tenth-highest among 
Manhattan skyscrapers. This late- 
Deco pastiche in some ways is prefer- 
able to the other new condos crowding 
the area, which, faute de mieux, indi- 
cates the generally low architectural 
state of New York’s new housing for the 
super-rich. 

The nascent Manhattan high-rise 
that has everyone talking is 432 Park 
Avenue, the skinny eighty-nine-story 
spire that soars above the northwest 
corner of East 56th Street and Park on 
the former site of the Drake Hotel. Set 
for completion this spring, it was de- 
signed by the Uruguayan-born, New 
York-based architect Rafael Vinoly. 
Now the highest residential structure 
in the Western Hemisphere at 1,397 
feet, 432 Park is officially New York 
City’s second-tallest building (after 
David Childs’s inevitably symbolic if 
architecturally negligible One World 
Trade Center of 2005-2014). Actually, 
it’s the loftiest by twenty-eight feet in 
habitable space, since a broadcasting 
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mast accounts for the uppermost 408 
feet of the Childs tower. 

Many observers report being be- 
mused, not to say unnerved, by the Vi- 
noly building’s strange ubiquitousness. 
Visible throughout all five boroughs 
and as far away as Long Island and 
New Jersey, it startles both visitors and 
natives with its thin looming omnipres- 
ence and seems to follow you around 
like a bad conscience. One doesn’t 
hear much about 432 Park’s design 
for the good reason that artistic nice- 
ties are almost beside the point in the 
mathematical conjuring that brought 
it and its peers into being. You could 
even say this structure resembles a 
three-dimensional balance sheet more 
than a fully articulated architectural 
facade. 

While Stern clings to a passe post- 
modernism in much of his work, Vinoly 
hews closely to the reductive aesthetic 
of high modernism. The basically white 
exterior of 432 Park Avenue imparts a 
graphic feel accentuated by the flatness 
of the building’s four identical sides, as 
well as the bold contrast between its 
dark glass windows (six large square 
panes per story) and white concrete 
panels that frame the minimalist fenes- 
tration. But what most sets this oddly 
disturbing composition apart is the way 
it shoots straight upward to its full, ver- 
tiginous height. 

Together with the building’s rela- 
tively small footprint — ninety-three 
feet square (about one quarter the 
length of a football field) — this un- 
interrupted ascent approximates the 
proportions of a medieval defensive 
tower in an Italian hill town. The 
configuration was made possible by 
city regulations that waive upper- 
story “wedding cake” setback require- 
ments — instituted in 1916 to prevent 
overbuilt Lower Manhattan streets 
from turning into lightless, airless 
canyons — but only if a building oc- 
cupies no more than one quarter of 
its lot. Now that prices for Manhat- 
tan residences in prime locations have 
gone through the roof, it hardly seems 
wasteful to leave 75 percent of a plot 
empty on a $1 billion speculation like 
432 Park. 

Among this new breed of towers, de- 
sign elements not directly tied to profit 
are often downgraded or eliminated 
as overall costs climb. For example, 
Portzamparc poetically predicted that 
the rippling glass exterior he initially 
planned for One57 would evoke a cas- 
cading waterfall. As executed, however, 
the flat surface of the building’s vari- 
ously blue, gray, and silver panes fades 
into a pixelated blur even from a short 
distance. With today’s mathematically 
generated super-spires, it’s best to para- 
phrase Mae West: “Architecture has 
nothing to do with it.” 


2 . 

The convergent forces that have shaped 
this sudden juncture in Manhattan’s 
architectural development were ex- 
amined in “Sky High and the Logic 
of Luxury,” an illuminating exhibition 
held at the Skyscraper Museum in New 
York just as these remarkable mutants 
were beginning to drastically alter the 
cityscape. If anything, this prescient 
overview — curated by Carol Willis, 
founding director of the museum and 
author of Form Follows Finance: Sky- 
scrapers and Skylines in New York and 


Chicago 1 — came a bit too prematurely 
to fully benefit from the dawning pub- 
lic awareness that a singular departure 
was upon us. As Willis wrote for the 
exhibition’s wall texts: 

Beginning around 2012, sales of 
condos in ultra-luxury buildings 
reached $8,000-$10,000 per sq.ft, 
and in some cases even higher. 
These records have set a new stan- 
dard that developers use to raise 
the budget for project expenses. 
The “logic of luxury” is the idea 
that high development costs for a 
project are good business strategy 
if they can produce extraordinary 
profits 

Expensive land and air rights, 
“starchitect” design fees, special 
engineering and construction, 
extra-high ceilings, and abundant 
amenities all factor in a simple 
math that stratospheric sale prices 
justify 

Sophisticated engineering and 
advances in material strengths 
have made these spindles possible, 
but it is the excited market for pre- 
mium Manhattan real estate that 
is driving both heights and prices 
skyward. Predicated on Central 
Park views and other exceptional 
vistas, these aeries appeal to a dis- 
tinct clientele to whom developers 
direct their marketing psychology. 

Happily, Willis plans to write a book 
that will expand on this exhibition’s 
findings, but she is not the only analyst 
to draw direct connections between the 
sudden emergence of this construction 
binge and the workings of high finance. 

Today, more New York real estate 
than ever is held by absentee owners, 
and in at least five large Manhattan 
condominiums most units are not pri- 
mary residences. Although many such 
pieds-a-terre are doubtless used by 
Americans, they are most attractive to 
foreign nationals eager to secure a foot- 
hold in the US in the event of trouble in 
their homelands. International capital 
flight has thus been the decisive impe- 
tus in this booming sector of the New 
York property market, as people from 
all over the world seek a politically 
stable and financially secure haven for 
themselves and their assets. 

In February, The New York Times 
published “Towers of Secrecy,” a five- 
part investigative series by Louise 
Story and Stephanie Saul that focused 
on condominium buyers from four 
countries (India, Malaysia, Mexico, 
and Russia) and revealed how clandes- 
tine ownership of apartments in the 
city’s most expensive buildings is often 
abetted through shell companies, to 
say nothing of a veritable industry of 
New York City facilitators. For exam- 
ple, the reporters found that a majority 
of apartments in a half-dozen luxury 
condos are nominally owned through 
entities that are often obscure, includ- 
ing One57 (77 percent), Time Warner 
Center (64 percent), and 15 Central 
Park West (58 percent) . And 58 percent 
of New York City condominiums are 
paid for entirely in cash, which makes 
buyers more untraceable because no 
mortgage documentation is involved. 
As Story and Saul write: 

An entire chain of people involved 
in high-end real estate sales — law- 

^rinceton Architectural Press, 1995. 


yers, accountants, title brokers, 
escrow agents, real estate agents, 
condo boards and building work- 
ers — often operate with blinders 
on. As Rudy Tauscher, a former 
manager of condos at Time War- 
ner, said: “The building doesn’t 
know where the money is coming 
from. We’re not interested.” 

A report jointly issued in February 
by Wealth-X (a self-described “private 
wealth consultancy”) and Sotheby’s 
International Real Estate confirms 
that New York is the world’s favorite 



A rendering of Rafael Viholy’s 
condominium tower at 
432 Park Avenue 

refuge for second-home buyers from 
abroad (London is number two). The 
largest proportion of non-American 
purchasers of residential real estate in 
the city are British, contradicting con- 
ventional wisdom that Russians and 
Chinese are dominant. Although The 
New York Times recently reported that 
in the year ending in March 2014 Chi- 
nese buyers accounted for $22 billion 
in real estate sales in the US — almost 
one quarter of all purchases by foreign- 
ers — they prefer suburban houses to 
metropolitan apartments. According 
to one Sotheby’s broker, “New York 
City is the concrete jungle, much like 
Beijing or Shanghai. Long Island offers 
fresh air, no pollution, the waterfront.” 

The stratospheric amounts now at 
stake in newly built Manhattan build- 
ings perhaps can be best understood by 
comparison with today’s contemporary 
art market, where multimillion-dollar 
paintings and sculptures have become 
favored instruments in the global 
transfer of vast and largely unregulated 
sums. The more expensive the object, 
the more money can be shifted inter- 
nationally in one transaction, with the 
artworks themselves — mere markers 


to some degree — making a useful stop- 
over at the Geneva Freeport, the tax- 
free air entrepot in Switzerland used 
by dealers and collectors to reduce 
or eliminate import duties and value- 
added taxes. However, much as the new 
super-tall New York condos may serve 
that same general purpose, these are 
no works of art. If, as Goethe posited, 
architecture is frozen music, then these 
buildings are vertical money. 

Interestingly, there’s a clear archi- 
tectural disparity between the bland 
billionaires’ behemoths of Midtown 
North and the smaller, livelier, but 
scarcely inexpensive condominiums 
clustered around the High Line two 
miles to the southwest in Chelsea. Un- 
like the 57th Street corridor, where 
city planning loopholes have been 
cunningly exploited to capitalize on 
the immense profits to be reaped from 
super sized condominiums, areas adja- 
cent to the High Line have not been 
“up-zoned.” Greater building heights 
are largely confined to nearby north- 
south avenues. 

The enormous popular success of 
the High Line and the arty cachet of its 
environs — the city’s principal contem- 
porary art galleries crowd the West 10s 
and 20s, and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art will open its new home 
at the elevated park’s southern end 
this spring — have made this a much- 
sought-after neighborhood among af- 
fluent young creative sorts. 2 As a result, 
developers have been willing to spon- 
sor architecturally inventive schemes in 
Chelsea to appeal to an audience more 
aesthetically sophisticated than the 
cautious foreign investors who gravi- 
tate to blue-chip Midtown North. 

The art world favorite Annabelle 
Selldorf has designed both galleries 
and apartments near the High Line. 
Developers particularly like Pritzker 
Prize winners for the implicit cultural 
validation they bring to a project, as 
Portzamparc did when Extell hired him 
to design One57. The Pritzker laureates 
Shigeru Ban and Jean Nouvel have built 
condominiums near the High Line, and 
foundations have been laid for a thirty- 
nine-unit condo by the award’s 2004 
recipient, Zaha Hadid, alongside it at 
28th Street. Her swoopingly stream- 
lined eleven-story composition — in a 
retro-futuristic style — is scheduled for 
completion in 2016 and will rival prices 
achieved in Midtown North if its pent- 
house sells for the reported $35 million 
asking price. That building’s developer, 
Related Companies, has enlisted an- 
other Pritzker honoree, Rem Kool- 
haas, to do a building next to the High 
Line at West 18th Street. 

In tandem with all this high-priced 
development, New York City housing 
since the turn of the millennium has 
become far less affordable (especially 
for young people, except for those who 
work in financial services or other 
highly lucrative fields). Last year the 
median price paid for dwellings in the 
city rose to a new high of $1.31 mil- 
lion, with more than seven thousand 
residences valued at $5 million or 
more. Gone are the days when aspir- 
ing writers, artists, actors, dancers, and 
other low-earning bohemians could 
count on finding a solo dwelling in 


2 See my “Up in the Park,” The New 
York Review , August 13, 2009, and 
“Higher and Higher,” The New York 
Review, November 24, 2011. 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

New and Recent Titles, Spring 2015 


BEYOND OBAMACARE 

Life, Death, and Social Policy 
JAMES S. HOUSE 

“James House's data-driven, provocative 
and compelling presentation provides the 
basis for a new health policy paradigm, 
Presented in a dear and accessible way. It 
wilt be inval uable to health professionals, 
policy scholars, and students' 

—David Mechanic, Rutgers University 
$35,00 | May 2D15 973-0-37154-477-3 

GENDERAND 

INTERNATIONAL 

MIGRATION 

From the Slavery Era to the Global Age 

KATHARINE M, WNATD 

&PGNNA&ABACOA 

“■The authors document previousfy 
undocumented patterns of women's 
migration historical ly and across nations. 
This book is a tour de force and 
indispensable reading for anyone 
interested in gender and: migration." 
—Susan Eckstein, Boston University 
$47.50 | Mar 2015 | 978-0-07154-54^6 

LABORS LOVE LOST 

The Rise and Fall of the Working-Class 
Family in America 
ANDREW ). CH0UJN 

'The most comprehensive, engaging, and 
cor vh dn g stpiaiution of why and how 
cur family system has changed in the 
past half century. His book will be refched 
by historians and sociologists alike," 
—Frank E, Fursterburg, 

Unlvensty of Pennsylvania 

$35,00 | Dec 2014 | 97B-C-87154-O30-Q 

PRIVATE EQUITY AT WORK 

When Wall Street Manages Main Street 
OLEEN APPELBAUM Bt ROSEMARY EAT T 

“Tn this brilliant new bock/ Steen 
Appelbaum and Rosemary Batl pull 
back toe curtain on the shadowy world 
of private equity and its rote in the 
management and mismanagement of 
our economy" 

-^Gerald Epstein, 

University of Massachusetts Amherst 
$35,09 | May 2014 978-0-87154-039-3 


TOO MANY CHILDREN 
LEFT BEHIND 

The U.S. Achievement Gap in 
Comparative Perspective 
BRUCE BRADBURY^ MILES CORAKr 
JANEWALDFQGEL 
& ELIZABETH WASMBROOK 

With economic inequalities limiting toe 
futures of millions of dnildten, Too Many 
Children Left Behind is a timely study that 
uses global evidence to show how toe 
United states can do more to level the 
playing field. 

$35,00 I Jun 2015 I 97B-Q-B715<H)24-9 

THE ASIAN AMERICAN 
ACHIEVEMENT PARADOX 

JENNIFER LEE & MIN ZHOU 

"An Insightful counter to notions of culture 
based on stereotypes. The Asian American 
Adftievement Paradox offers a deft and 
nuanced undiersanding of how and why 
certain Immigrant groups succeed. 

$37.50 | Jim 2015 | 978-0-87154-547-3 

UNEQUAL TIME 

Gender, Class, and Family in 
Employment Schedules 
DAN CLAWSON & NAOMI GERSTEL 
"A powerful account of how nequafibes are 
at the care of many of the vexing 
problems of work and family. Based on 
in-depto multi-method research in toe 
health care industry, this book will 
change the way you tom k about work 
time Issues ' 

— Juuet Schor, Boston College 
$35.00 | Aug 2014 I 978-0-87154-014-0 

THE LONG SHADOW 

Family Background, Disadvantaged Urba n 
Youth, and toe Transition to Adulthood 
KARL ALEXANDER, DORIS ENTWL5LE 
Bt LINDA OL5DN 

* The Long Shadow profoundly challenges 
our understanding of schooling in toe lives 
of disadvantaged urban children, black and 
white. This ls an ssenbal book for all who 
cane about children's education."' 

—Glen Elder, Jr., university of North Carolina 

$35.00 | Apr 2014 I 978^87154-033-1 
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Manhattan. Apart from the newfound 
fashionableness of Brooklyn — where 
the hippest sections are now prohibi- 
tively expensive — even the remot- 
est reaches of the outer boroughs are 
being gentrified, and longtime tenants 
sometimes find themselves priced out 
of their own neighborhoods. 

To combat this trend, New York 
State Senator Brad Hoylman of Man- 
hattan last fall said he would sponsor a 
bill in the Albany legislature to impose 
a property tax surcharge on nonprimary 
residences in New York City valued at 
$5 million and higher, which one study 
says could generate some $665 million to 
subsidize low- and middle-income hous- 
ing. Predictably, the city’s powerful real 
estate industry — largely controlled by 
a few dozen family- owned firms, some 
with long-standing ties to politicians 
of both major parties — is up in arms 
over the idea, and thus the prospect of 
the bill’s being approved by one of the 
country’s more compromised state gov- 
ernments appears quite unlikely. 

Nonetheless, this brave initiative is 
surely more equitable than incentives 
given to developers of Manhattan’s new 
safe deposit boxes in the sky. As Charles 
V. Bagli reported in the Times in Feb- 
ruary, under New York City’s Prop- 
erty Tax Exemption Program, known 
as 421a, the $100 million apartment at 
One57 qualified for a 95 percent tax cut 
worth about $360,000 this year. (Such 
abatements decrease over time and usu- 
ally expire in twenty-five years or less.) 

In return for these breaks, develop- 
ers are required to create housing for 
low-income tenants, but fewer than 10 
percent of new dwellings in the city 
have been earmarked as such. Some 
of those subsidized units are located 
in the new luxury towers themselves 
(though in a few instances are acces- 
sible only through a separate entrance 
that activists have scorned as “the poor 
door”). Developers can also support 
off-site affordable housing in order to 
qualify apartments for 421a status, as 
Extell did with One57 by underwrit- 
ing sixty-six such units in the Bronx. 
However, in his 2015 State of the City 
address, Mayor Bill de Blasio asserted 
that “the city has for decades let devel- 
opers write their own rules Some- 

times projects included affordable 
housing ... but far too often, they did 
not.” He identified six neighborhoods 
outside Manhattan where developers 
would be compelled to build 80,000 
units of affordable housing over the 
next decade, and twice that number of 
market-rate properties in general. 

If the mayor’s promises are kept, 
they come just in time. Lately in New 
York, no one has it as bad as the grow- 
ing homeless population, estimated 
at nearly 68,000 in 2014 — an increase 
of about 5 percent over the preceding 
year. And while homelessness nation- 
wide has declined by about one third 
since 2010, it has risen by 21.5 percent 
in the city during the same period. 
None of these demographic shifts is 
accidental. During his twelve years 
in office, Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
repeatedly declared his intention to 
make New York — a municipality long 
renowned for turning generations of 
poor immigrants into middle-class tax- 
payers — into what the political blogger 
Alex Pareene has termed the billionaire 
businessman’s “perfectly engineered 
technocratic dream city.” 


As Bloomberg said in 2013, “If we 
could get every billionaire around 
the world to move here it would be a 
godsend.” In fact, he believes that eco- 
nomic inequality in the city is attribut- 
able not to growing poverty among the 
many but burgeoning wealth among 
the few: 

The reason [the income gap] is so 
big is that at the higher end we’ve 
been able to do something that 
none of these other cities can do, 
and that is attract a lot of the very 
wealthy from around the country 
and around the world. They are 
the ones that pay a lot of the taxes. 
They’re the ones that spend a lot 
of money in the stores and res- 
taurants and create a big chunk of 
our economy. And we take the tax 
revenues from those people to help 
people throughout the entire rest 
of the spectrum. 

Such Reagan-era fantasies of trickle- 
down economics aside, Bloomberg’s 
brand of wealth redistribution would 
seem more heavily weighted toward 
plutocrats than paupers. A dispassion- 
ate but ultimately critical analysis of 
the three-term mayor’s grand vision for 
Darwinian upscale urbanism can be 
found in Bloomberg’s New York: Class 
and Governance in the Luxury City by 
the anthropologist Julian Brash, which 
received insufficient attention when it 
was published four years ago. 3 Brash 
shows that the mayor imagined the city 

as a place of competition, elite 
sociality, cosmopolitanism, and 
luxury, populated by ambitious, 
creative, hardworking, and intel- 
ligent innovators The Bloom- 

berg Way constituted an effort to 
establish the dominance of the 
ascendant postindustrial elite vis- 
a-vis other social groupings in New 
York City. 

This had, according to its critics on 
both the left and right, “deleterious ef- 
fects ... on small businesses, the middle 
class, and taxpayers.” 

Today’s race to erect ever-higher, 
ever-more-luxurious Manhattan con- 
dominiums recalls the early-twentieth- 
century competition to win New York 
City bragging rights for the world’s tall- 
est building, as one record-breaking 
tower after another rose in dizzying 
succession. Yet not one of New York’s 
postmillennial claimants to that lin- 
eage possesses an iota of the aesthetic 
elan that distinguished those early sky- 
scrapers, internationally renowned as 
America’s signal contribution to mod- 
ern architectural form. Here one can 
point, for example, to the Woolworth, 
Chrysler, and Empire State buildings. 

In contrast, the smokestack-like 
protuberances that now disrupt the 
skyline of midtown Manhattan signify 
the steadily widening worldwide gap 
between the unimaginably rich and the 
unconscionably poor. Those of us who 
believe that architecture invariably 
(and often unintentionally) embodies 
the values of the society that creates 
it will look upon these etiolated oddi- 
ties less with wonder over their cunning 
mechanics than with revulsion over the 
larger, darker machinations they more 
accurately represent. 

— March 3, 2015 


3 University of Georgia Press, 2011. 
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New from Stanford 



Pilate and Jesus 

GIORGIO AGAMBEN 

Coming just as Agamben is bringing his 
decades-long Homo Sacer project to an end, 
Pilate and Jesus sheds considerable light on 
what is at stake in that series as a whole. At the 
same time, it stands on its own, perhaps more 
than any of the author's recent works. It thus 
serves as a perfect starting place for readers 
who are curious about Agamben's approach 
but do not know where to begin. 

$15.95 paper $50.00 cloth 


Wild Life: The Institution 
of Nature 

IRUS BRAVERMAN 

"Wild Ufa is a wonderfully lucid, textured exploration 
of the many meanings of \ 'conservation ' today. It is 
required reading for anyone interested in what ‘nature' 
and 'wilderness' mean in the context of the sixth 
extinction event in the history of the planet. Braverman 
makes a crucial contribution to the growing scholarship 
that pushes biopolitical thought beyond homo sapiens." 

— Cary Wolfe, author of Before the Law: Humans 
and Other Animals in a Biopoiiticai Frame 

$24.95 paper $85.00 cloth 



Goodbye, Antoura: 

A Memoir of the 
Armenian Genocide 

KARNIG PAN I AN 

"A remarkable and unforgettable book. It is an 
indispensable tool for awakening our consciences 
and restoring our collective sense of decency and 
our solidarity with all those who have suffered the 
horrors of genocide.'' 

— Vartan Gregorian 

$25.00 doth 



The Woman Who 
Read Too Much 

BAHIYYIH NAKHJAVANI 


"A superb Persian novelist." 

— The Times Literary Supplement 

$24.00 cloth 
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How Culture Shapes the 
Climate Change Debate 

ANDREW J. HOFFMAN 

"One of the tallest orders of our day is to communicate 
effectively about global warming. Hoffman shows us 
how to talk about climate science and policy in ways 
that depolarize the debate and empower people to 
form their own opinions based on the scientific risks. 
This book is a valuable resource, and it comes at the 
right time." 

— Ken Kimmell, President of the Union 
of Concerned Scientists and former 
Commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Department of Environmental Protection 

$12.99 paper 
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The Shared Society: A 
Vision for the Global 
Future of Latin America 

ALEJANDRO TOLEDO 


"As President of Peru, Alejandro Toledo confronted 
some of Latin America's biggest challenges. Today, he 
shares his vision for the region's future, and offers a 
roadmap for promoting growth and creating the in- 
clusive, prosperous society that is well within reach." 

— President Bill Clinton 

$29.95 cloth 



The Manhattan 
Project: A Theory 
of a City 

DAVID KISHIK 

The Manhattan Project c/7C7/?/?e/s Walter Benja- 
min in a quest to understand twentieth-century 
New York. Deftly blending history and fiction in 
order to capture the city's delirious yet weighty 
reality, David Kishik offers astute observations 
of phenomena as diverse as photography, the 
character of the street, Andy Warhol, dance, and 
the New York Public Library. Turning the pages 
of this fascinating book is like turning a New 
York street corner only to find some new and 
unexpected pleasure." 

— Todd May, Clemson University 

$35 cloth 



The Miracle of 
Analogy 

Or the History of 
Photography, Part I 
KAJA SILVERMAN 

'The Miracle of Analogy is a must-read. Driven 
by careful study of various practitioners while 
masterfully juggling historical analysis with 
theoretical insight, Silverman unearths a 
missed opportunity in understanding what 
photography was, is, and will be." 

— Jacques Khalip, Brown University 

$65 doth $21 .95 paper 


Most Stanford titles are available as e-books: 
www.sup.org/ebooks 


800.621.2736 www.sup.org 
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The Godfather of Modernism 

Charles Simic 



“Literchoor Is My Beat”: 

A Life of James Laughlin, 

Publisher of New Directions 

by Ian S. MacNiven. 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 

584 pp., $37.50 

The Collected Poems 
of James Laughlin 

edited with an introduction and notes 
by Peter Glassgold. 

New Directions, 1,214 pp., $ 49.95 

It’s not often that a biographer is as for- 
tunate with his subject as Ian S. Mac- 
Niven has been with James Laughlin. 
As the founder and publisher of New Di- 
rections, the most prominent press in 
this country of modernist American and 
foreign literature, Laughlin not only had 
an interesting life, or more accurately 
several lives that he somehow managed 
to lead concurrently, he also exchanged 
thousands of letters with writers he pub- 
lished, friends, and family members, thus 
leaving behind an astounding amount of 
material for his future biographer. 

His story and the story of the com- 
pany he ran for over fifty years as well as 
the history of modernism in this coun- 
try are so intertwined that they cannot 
be told separately. It is worth recalling 
that avant-garde writing in the 1930s, 
when he started his press, was either to- 
tally unknown or regarded as a joke. I 
don’t believe Laughlin ever thought of 
himself as a missionary, but he ended 
by influencing what generations of edu- 
cated Americans read and what poetry 
and fiction were taught in schools. 

Fifty years ago, when libraries on 
army posts in the United States and 
overseas were often as well stocked 
as small-town libraries, I came across 
a large collection of New Directions 
books in Toul, France, and over a pe- 
riod of fifteen months I got myself an 
education in modern literature no 
college course could equal. I’d lie on 
my bunk in the barracks reading Ce- 
line, Sartre, Nabokov, Djuna Barnes, 
Pound, and Williams late into the 
night, while my buddies played cards 
and listened to their radios. I may have 
been just a lowly private, but unknown 
to anyone else there, with the sole ex- 
ception of a Frenchwoman who was the 
post librarian, I was in heaven. 

James Laughlin was born in 1914 in 
Pittsburgh, into a wealthy family in the 
steel business. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation had been founded 
three generations earlier in 1856 by his 
great-grandfather, who with his partner 
made a fortune during the Civil War as 
the main producers of iron rails. By 
1900 they were the second-largest steel 
producer in the United States. Andrew 
Carnegie and the Mellons lived down 
the street from them. Laughlin “would 
later characterize his birthplace as 
tough-minded, practical, and philis- 
tine,” recalling how after the coffee a 
butler would pass around chewing gum 
on a silver tray. 

There was a lot of Bible reading and 
catechism, but no deep religious feel- 
ings. He once asked an uncle what 
the sacred studies were and the uncle 
replied that he wasn’t really sure, but 
guessed they came in a bottle. Laugh- 
lin’s mother attended the Presbyterian 
Church and was one of its benefactors, 


but his father, who had resigned his po- 
sition in the company and held no job, 
left religion alone, spending Sundays 
boating, hunting, or going to the races 
and the rest of the week diverting him- 
self with long-hooded cars and women. 

His son was an insecure child well 
cared for by servants. His interest in 
literature didn’t develop until he was 
exposed to French poetry in boarding 
school at Le Rosey in Switzerland and 
subsequently at Choate in Connecticut, 
which he started attending at fourteen 
and where one of his teachers, Dudley 
Fitts, made him read the classics and 
modernists and later provided him with 
introductions to Gertrude Stein and 
Ezra Pound. His parenting, by the time 
he had moved east to attend school, was 
taken up by an aunt and uncle living 
in Norfolk, Connecticut. What he re- 
tained from his upbringing was a social 
conscience that placed wealth second in 
importance to service and left him with 
residual guilt for being rich. Jones & 
Laughlin had a reputation as the tough- 
est anti-union company in America, 
so it is worth noting that in his forties 
Laughlin divested himself of whatever 
holdings he had in the steel business. 

flarvard University, where Laughlin 
matriculated in 1932, was an aloof and 
cliquish place in comparison to Choate. 
Nonetheless, he got close to a few pro- 
fessors, most importantly to Harry 
Levin, a scholar of enormous learning 
in many literatures and subsequent 
author of James Joyce: A Critical In- 
troduction, which New Directions pub- 
lished in 1941. One would think that 


such a brilliant circle of acquaintances 
would have made him content, but to 
everyone’s surprise, he went to Europe 
after his freshman year. 

After a short stay in Austria, he wrote 
a brash letter to Pound in Rapallo, ask- 
ing whether he would care to see him 
and telling him that he was an Ameri- 
can “said to be clever” and known to 
Fitts, who wanted “elucidation” of cer- 
tain basic aspects of the Cantos so that 
he may be able to “preach” them intelli- 
gently to others. Finally he boasted that 
as an editor of The Harvard Advocate 
and Yale’s Harkness Hoot , he had ac- 
cess to “the few men in the two universi- 
ties” who were “worth bothering about.” 
Pound replied promptly and invited him 
to visit, and upon meeting Laughlin 
gave him the names and addresses of 
people like William Carlos Williams 
and others he wanted the young man to 
see when he returned to the States. 

Back at Harvard, Laughlin became 
the recipient of Pound’s jocular letters 
addressed to “Dilectus Filius” in Pound’s 
peculiar lingo, delivering sweeping judg- 
ments of everything from American 
education — “No prof, expected to know 
anything he wasn’t TAUGHT when a 
student” — to politics — “F.D.[R.j has 
gone communist but New Masses will 
never find it out.” When Laughlin said 
some disparaging things about T. S. 
Eliot, Pound rushed to the defense of 
his old friend, saying: “When Joyce 
and Wyndham L. have long since gaga’d 
or exploded, Old Possum will be totin’ 
round de golf links and givin’ bright 
nickels to the lads of 1987.” 

Laughlin took a leave of absence 
from Harvard the following year and 


returned to Europe. He stayed with 
Gertrude Stein and Alice B. Toklas 
in their country place in Bilignin for 
a month and accompanied them on a 
motoring tour of southern France. He 
found Stein to be the most charismatic 
person he’d ever met and admired 
her artistic integrity, but grew weary 
of her boasting. Once she caught him 
reading Proust and demanded angrily 
how he could read such stuff. Didn’t 
he know, she said, that both Joyce and 
Proust imitated her novel The Making 
of Americans! 

After his visit with her, Laughlin con- 
tinued to Rapallo to take up his “stud- 
ies” in the “Ezuversity,” a marvelous 
educational institution with no tuition, 
where classes consisted of Pound’s 
nonstop monologue as he ate his meals, 
played tennis, and went swimming and 
hiking. “Literachoor is news that stays 
news,” he told him. Laughlin, who 
came to know many epic talkers in his 
life, “invariably held up Pound as the 
standard against whom all other talk- 
ers were to be measured,” MacNiven 
writes. 

It was partly his delivery, his form 
of Appalachian cracker-barrel 
mixed with English upper-class 
and Cockney accents, done in 
mockery, alternating with black 
American slang via Uncle Remus, 
all salted with profanity and pep- 
pered with words and phrases in 
many European tongues. 

No wonder Laughlin stayed for sev- 
eral months. Occasionally, Pound 
took a look at his poems, slashing 
with a pencil words and entire pages 
and telling him to simplify, pare it 
down, and make it new. As MacNiven 
notes, Laughlin found in Pound not 
a replacement for his own father, but 
an intellectual father, a soul's father. 
Nonetheless, even at that young age, he 
saw his mentor clearly as both vain and 
humble, patient and rash, clear-sighted 
yet prejudiced; a genius in some ways, a 
simpleton in others. Pound complained 
about the difficulties writers like him 
and Williams had in finding good pub- 
lishers in the United States. Writing 
to Williams, he told him that his pupil 
wanted to stay in Rapallo, but that he 
urged him to return to the US and try 
to see if anything could be done in that 
sloppy country. “I went to him with 
fairly conventional views about almost 
everything,” Laughlin says in his Paris 
Review interview, “and I left him with 
either very eccentric or radical views 
about everything — views which have 
persisted with me to the present day.” 

Well, not quite everything. Laughlin 
became embroiled with Pound about 
his fascist sympathies and his anti- 
Semitism almost from the beginning of 
their long relationship. Pound kept de- 
nying that he was anti-Semitic, insist- 
ing that he was only against big usurers 
and monopolists and not the working- 
class Jews. “My connection with Pound 
always lays me open to attacks of being 
a Fascist,” Laughlin complained to 
Delmore Schwartz, “and that is not 
very pleasant.” He would remain a 
convert to Pound’s economic theories, 
while loathing his racist theories and 
his politics. He made that clear to him 
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in a letter he wrote on December 5, 
1939: 

I think anti-semitism is contempt- 
ible and despicable and I will not 
put my hand to it. I cannot tell you 
how it grieves me to see you taking 
up with it. It is vicious and mean. 

I do not for one minute believe 
that it is solely the Jews who are 
responsible for the maintenance 
of the unjust money systems. They 
may have their part in it, but it is 
just as much, and more, the work of 
Anglo-Saxons and celts and goths 
and what have you. 

Laughlin began his career in pub- 
lishing as the literary editor of New 
Democracy , a magazine devoted to 
the economic theory of Social Credit, 
where he published Pound, Stein, and 
Williams in a section of the magazine 
entitled “New Directions.” As Robert 
Lowell recalled years later, “our only 
strong and avant-garde man [at Har- 
vard] was James Laughlin.” Upon his 
return to the university, he gathered 
the best of these pieces and put them 
together in an anthology called New 
Directions in Prose and Poetry. The 
impressive table of contents included 
Williams, Pound, Elizabeth Bishop, 
Henry Miller, Marianne Moore, Wallace 
Stevens, Kay Boyle, Jean Cocteau, E. E. 
Cummings, and others now less known. 

Laughlin initially ran his fledgling 
publishing company from his dorm 
room, and after that, from a barn con- 
verted into an office on his Aunt Leila’s 
estate in Norfolk, Connecticut. In a 
brochure sent to librarians at the time, 
he spoke of the need for a publishing 
house concentrating on books of purely 
literary rather than commercial value. 
In MacNiven’s summary, “to achieve fi- 
nancial rewards, ‘the average publisher’ 
must perforce cater to the ‘poor taste 
of the masses.’ New Directions would 
cater to ‘the cultivated taste of edu- 
cated readers.’” The number of such 
readers being few, he managed to stay 
afloat while publishing money-losing 
books thanks to a nice chunk of money 
from his father and an additional one 
from his family until the press finally 
turned a profit in 1947. 

Founded with the encouragement 
of Pound, his company relied on the 
advice of writers with whom Laughlin 
was friendly. Eliot introduced Djuna 
Barnes; Pound, William Carlos Wil- 
liams; Williams, Nathanael West; 
Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas; Henry 
Miller, Hermann Hesse, though many 
of these unofficial advisers could be 
as fervent in their hatreds as in their 
enthusiasm. 

Delmore Schwartz, for instance, 
advised him to publish Pound’s col- 
lected essays, publish Pasternak and 
Nabokov, reprint Dylan Thomas, make 
every effort to keep Williams, and di- 
sastrously to reject F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s The Crack-Up. Kenneth Rexroth, 
who would become one of his most 
frequently published authors with 
twenty-eight books, had a low opinion 
of Schwartz’s poetry, asking Laughlin: 
“Is it really true that you plan to pub- 
lish nothing but the Complete Del- 
more Schwartz from here on?” Edward 
Dahlberg, another one of his authors, 
complained that his list leaned “too 
much toward preciosity, ... experimen- 

talism, dadaism, gagaism Publish 

six or seven or ten artists, follow them 


through, and you can create a lasting 
literature,” he told him. “This publish- 
ing philosophy,” as MacNiven says, 
“was exactly the direction in which” 
Laughlin himself was already moving. 

His most important contribution may 
have been in bringing foreign writers 
to American readers. The list includes 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Rilke, Valery, 
Kafka, Montale, Neruda, Queneau, 
Lorca, Paz, Borges, Mishima, Svevo, 
Landolfi, Celine, Gide, Apollinaire, 
Cendrars, and Hesse’s Siddhartha, 
which became a best seller. Pound and 
Williams, however, were the backbone 
of the press, followed in later years by 
Henry Miller, Tennessee Williams, and 
Thomas Merton. 

“For better or worse,” Laughlin once 
said about the press, “there has been no 
editorial pattern beyond the publisher’s 


inclinations, his personal response 
to the manuscripts which came his 
way.” He chickened out when he had 
a chance to publish Nabokov’s Lolita, 
but brought out other unconventional 
and shocking books that would have 
appalled his family had they bothered 
to read them. When his mother did, she 
sent her chauffeur to the bookstores 
in Pittsburgh to buy up copies of the 
anthology New Directions in Prose 
and Poetry 1939, which included se- 
lections from Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

The biggest complaint Laughlin’s au- 
thors had about their publisher, aside 
from miserable advances and small 
royalty checks, is that he used to absent 
himself for months to go skiing in this 
country and Europe and could not be 
reached. For example, after publish- 
ing William Carlos Williams’s novel 
White Mule in 1937, he left to go ski- 
ing in New Zealand. When bookstores 
sought additional copies of the novel, 
he was not around to get more bound, 
infuriating Williams, who nursed a 
grudge against him for years. He wasn’t 
the only one. Many others griped, and 
some like Rexroth wrote nasty letters 
heaping contempt on him, even though 
in some cases he paid his writers’ rent 
and bailed them out of jail. Despite the 
insults, Laughlin’s faith in their genius 
never wavered. His defense was that 
most of the time New Directions lost 
money, so that he was obliged to keep 
the losses to a minimum, and that their 
own books didn’t sell well. 

As for skiing, he couldn’t help him- 
self. He said that he went to Harvard 


rather than Princeton because it was 
closer to ski slopes in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. Despite falling and 
breaking his back in 1936, he contin- 
ued skiing and later founded with some 
ski buddies the Alta Ski Area in Utah, 
which after World War II, when alpine 
skiing became popular, brought enor- 
mous returns on his original invest- 
ment. Years later he admitted that he 
could have been more attentive to his 
writers had he been less absent from 
the office, but skiing meant a lot to him 
and was in addition an opportunity to 
make some money to support his pub- 
lishing venture, so that he wouldn’t 
have to go begging to his relatives. 


W hatever the truth of the often- 
repeated tale that Pound took one look 


at Laughlin’s poems in Rapallo and 
told him to forget poetry and go home 
and become a publisher, which Mac- 
Niven doubts, the advice didn’t stick. 
Laughlin wrote poems all his life and 
had five small books published by little- 
known presses, which he gave away 
mostly to his friends, some of whom, 
like Williams and Rexroth, praised the 
poems and meant it. However, once 
he was in his sixties and became more 
sedentary after a life of travel, he be- 
came astonishingly prolific, often writ- 
ing three to four poems per day, so that 
more than three quarters of some 1,250 
poems in the recent edition of his col- 
lected poems were written in the last 
fifteen years of his life. Even then, he 
didn’t make any effort to promote him- 
self, claiming, when someone inquired 
about his poems, that he was a writer of 
light verse. 

“Anything is good material for po- 
etry,” Williams had said and Laughlin 
believed that too. Make it so simple that 
a child of six can understand the words 
(if not the sense), then take out all the 
words that aren’t doing anything use- 
ful, Pound had advised him. Neverthe- 
less it was Williams’s free verse rather 
than Pound’s that influenced him. 

To write his poems, Laughlin would 
type out a line of a poem and then 
make sure the length of the following 
line was within two typewriter spaces 
of the line preceding it, and go on from 
there. He called it “typewriter metric,” 
a mechanical space count in which the 
spaces between words counted equally 
with letters. Here’s how that kind of 
poem looks and sounds: 


THE CAVE 

Leaning over me her hair 
makes a cave around her 

face a darkness where her 
eyes are hardly seen she 

tells me she is a cat she 
says she hates me because 

I make her show her pleas- 
ure she makes a cat-hate 

sound and then ever so 
tenderly hands under my 

head raises my mouth into 
the dark cave of her love. 

Knowing several languages, being a 
lifelong reader of classics and an editor 
and a publisher familiar with not just 
American but many other literatures in 
the world, Laughlin was prodigiously 
learned. Pound made him a multicul- 
turalist. He inherited his old teacher’s 
belief that the poets of the past are 
our contemporaries. “Catullus could 
rub words so hard/together their fric- 
tion burned a/heat that warms//us now 
2000 years away.” Pound was Laugh- 
lin’s master. Juxtaposing American 
life and spoken language with voices of 
the past was his forte as much as it was 
Pound’s. He wrote short lyric poems, 
long-line poems, prose poems, con- 
crete poems, poems written entirely or 
in part in French or mixed with Ger- 
man, Greek, Italian, Latin, Provencal, 
and also humorous poems under the 
name of Hiram Handspring. 

They vary greatly in subject matter. 
There is, for example, a lovely poem 
about meeting Baudelaire on the New 
York subway in the company of a light- 
skinned black girl. There is also an ex- 
cruciating poem called “Experience of 
Blood” about the suicide of his son, who 
stabbed himself repeatedly in the bath. 
Laughlin describes how it took him four 
hours to wipe away the blood. In an early 
book, he published a poem about the 
greed and callousness of American busi- 
nessmen during the Great Depression: 

CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 

The president of the 
corporation was of the 

opinion that the best 
thing to do was just 

to let the old ship 
sink as pleasantly & 

easily as possible be- 
cause it was plain as 

day you couldn’t op- 
erate at a profit as 

long as that man was 
in the white house & 

now he was therefor 
good you might just 

as well fold yr hands 
and shut yr face and 

let the old boat take 
water till she sank. 

If Laughlin is remembered as a poet — 
and I very much hope he will be, since 



James Laughlin and Ezra Pound, Rapallo, Italy, circa 1934 
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he wrote many beautiful poems — it will 
be for his erotic poems. He wrote hun- 
dreds of them, many of them in his old 
age. They were about women he was in 
love with over the years, recalling what 
it was like being with them. With three 
marriages and more illicit affairs than 
even his biographer can keep track of, 
it is impossible to know to whom the 
poems are addressed, though it is clear 
that they are addressed to particular 
women and not some generic idea of the 
loved one. Love poems are notoriously 
difficult to write, since the vocabulary 
relating to love and lovemaking is so 
limited and one’s attraction to another 
human being is so difficult to convey 
beyond stock attitudes and hackneyed 
phrases, some of which have been in use 
by poets for over two thousand years. 

Inevitably for someone so prolific, 
Laughlin wrote mediocre and forget- 
table poems, but not too many that 
are downright bad; because he was a 
cultivated, complex man with a life so 
full of memorable experiences, nearly 
everything he wrote is worth reading 
at least once. The surprise of the huge 


book of his collected poetry is not just 
how many of the poems he wrote are 
good, but that most readers of poetry 
don’t even realize they exist. Here, for 
example, is a poem written in his old 
age about death that is both grim and 
funny and that, I must confess, has 
haunted me since I first read it years 
ago while Laughlin was still alive: 

THE JUNK COLLECTOR 

what bothers me most about 
the idea of having to die 

(sooner or later) is that 
the collection of junk I 

have made in my head will 
presumably be dissipated 

not that there isn’t more 
and better junk in other 

heads & always will be but 
I have become so fond of 

my own head’s collection. 


James Laughlin died in 1997 in Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, at the age of eighty- 
three, from complications related to a 
stroke. I strongly hope that the simul- 
taneous publication of his collected 
poems and of the hugely entertaining 
biography by MacNiven will not only 
perpetuate the memory of this extraor- 
dinary man and his poetry, but also 
renew interest in one of the richest 
periods in American literature. What 
makes any biography worth reading is 
not solely the interesting life of some 
famous or not-so-famous person, but 
the stories in it worth remembering and 
retelling. With so many fascinating and 
outrageous characters, many of whom 
turned out to be the biggest names in 
literature, there is a small encyclope- 
dia of literary anecdotes in MacNiven’s 
book, not counting the picaresque 
adventures of its tall, handsome hero 
who knew everybody and whom the la- 
dies found irresistible, and who, as we 
come to learn, did all that astounding 
amount of reading, writing, skiing, and 
womanizing with just one functioning 
eye in his head. 


FRANCE NOW 

I slide my swastika into your lubricious Place Clichy. 

I like my women horizontal and when they stand up vicious and Vichy. 

I want to jackboot rhythmically down your Champs-Elysees 
With my behind behind me taking selfies of the Grand Palais. 

Look at my arm raised in the razor salute of greeting. 

I greet you like a Caesar, Heil! for our big meeting. 

My open-top Mercedes creeps through the charming, cheering crowd. 

I greet you, lovely body of Paris, you who are so proud, 

And surtout you French artists and French movie stars who 
Are eager to collaborate and would never hide a Jew. 

My oh my. How times have changed. 

But the fanatics have gotten even more deranged. 

Seventy-five years after Hitler toured charming, cheering Paris, Parisians say 
They won’t give in to terrorist tyranny, and yesterday 
Two million people marched arm-in-arm, hand-in-hand, 

After the latest murderous horror, to take a stand 

Against the fascist Nazi Islamist jihadi blasphemous horror and murder. 
Absurd is getting absurder. 

It’s absurd in France to be a Jew 
Because someone will want to murder you — 

Someone who spreads infidel blood all over the walls and floor like jam — 
Someone who, like you, doesn’t eat ham. 

He/she activates her/his suicide vest. 

Children just out of the nest 
Wearing a suicide vest 
Are the best. 

It’s alarming 

And queer to read Osama bin Laden writing an essay about global warming. 
So he was also human, like the ISIS fighters writing 

Poems in the manner of the great pre-Islamic odes in the midst of the fighting. 

We are the Marseillaise. We are la civilisation franchise. Make no mistake, 
Civilization is at stake. 

We are a paper frigate sailing on a burning lake — 

Many decks and sails, and white and fancy as a wedding cake. 

Listen. The Mu’allaqa of Imru’ al-Qays, the Iliad of the Arabs, keeps singing 
In the desert, “Come, let us weep,” while the bells of Notre-Dame keep ringing 
With alarm. In one of the Hadith, 

Muhammad crowns me with a wreath 

But damns me for eternity, Imru’ al-Qays, and Labld as well, 

But me especially as the most poetic of poets and their leader into hell. 

— Frederick Seidel 
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Slouching Toward Mecca 

Mark Lilia 



Soumission 

by Michel Houellebecq. 

Paris: Flammarion, 

300 pp., €21.00 (paper) 

(a translation from the French 
by Lorin Stein will be published by 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux in October) 

The best-selling novel in Europe today, 
Michel Houellebecq’s Soumission, is 
about an Islamic political party com- 
ing peacefully to power in France. Its 
publication was announced this past 
fall in an atmosphere that was already 
tense. In May a young French Muslim 
committed a massacre at a Belgian 
Jewish museum; in the summer Mus- 
lim protesters in Paris shouted “Death 
to the Jews!” at rallies against the war 
in Gaza; in the fall stories emerged 
about hundreds of French young peo- 
ple, many converts, fighting with ISIS 
in Syria and Iraq; a French captive was 
then beheaded in Algeria; and random 
attacks by unstable men shouting “al- 
lahu akbar ” took place in several cit- 
ies. Adding to the tension was a very 
public debate about another best seller, 
Eric Zemmour’s Le Suicide franqais, 
that portrayed Muslims as an imminent 
threat to the French way of life. 1 

Zemmour’s succes de scandale en- 
sured that Soumission would be met 
with hysteria. So was the fact that 
Houellebecq had gotten into trouble a 
decade ago for telling an interviewer 
that whoever created monotheistic re- 
ligion was a “cretin” and that of all the 
faiths Islam was “the dumbest.” The 
normally measured editor of Libera- 
tion, Laurent Joffrin, declared five 
days before Soumission appeared that 
Houellebecq was “keeping a place 
warm for Marine Le Pen at the Cafe 
de Flore.” The reliably dogmatic Edwy 
Plenel, a former Trotskyist who runs the 
news site Mediapart, went on television 
to call on his colleagues, in the name 
of democracy, to stop writing news ar- 
ticles on Houellebecq — France’s most 
important contemporary novelist and 
winner of the Prix Goncourt — effec- 
tively erasing him from the picture, So- 
viet style. Ordinary readers could not 
get their hands on the book until Janu- 
ary 7, the official publication date. I was 
probably not the only one who bought 
it that morning and was reading it when 
the news broke that two French-born 
Muslim terrorists had just killed twelve 
people at the offices of Charlie Hebdo. 

The irony was beyond anyone’s 
imagination. And it was doubled by the 
fact that the cover of the Charlie pub- 
lished that day had a feature mocking 
Houellebecq as a masturbating drunk- 
ard. It was tripled when it was revealed 
that one of Houellebecq’s close friends, 
the left-wing economist and Charlie 
contributor Bernard Maris, was among 
the victims. (Maris had just published a 
book, Houellebecq economiste, calling 
his friend the deepest analyst of life under 
contemporary capitalism.) Houellebecq 
appeared on television, devastated, 
then broke off his publicity tour and 
disappeared into the countryside. A few 
hours earlier Prime Minister Manuel 
Vails, in his first interview after the at- 


'See my review of Zemmour’s book in 
these pages, March 19, 2015. 


tacks, felt obliged to say that “France is 
not Michel Houellebecq. It is not intol- 
erance, hate, and fear.” It is hardly 
likely that Vails had read his book. 

Given all this, it will take a long time 
for the French to read and appreciate 
Soumission for the strange and surpris- 
ing thing that it is. Michel Houellebecq 
has created a new genre — the dystopian 
conversion tale. Soumission is not the 
story some expected of a coup d’etat, 
and no one in it expresses hatred or 
even contempt of Muslims. It is about a 
man and a country who through indif- 
ference and exhaustion find themselves 
slouching toward Mecca. There is not 
even drama here — no clash of spiritual 
armies, no martyrdom, no final con- 
flagration. Stuff just happens, as in all 
Houellebecq’s fiction. All one hears at 
the end is a bone-chilling sigh of col- 
lective relief. The old has passed away; 
behold, the new has come. Whatever. 

Francois, the main character of Sou- 
mission, is a mid-level literature pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne who specializes 
in the work of the Symbolist novelist 
J. K. Huysmans. He is, like all Houelle- 
becq’s protagonists, what the French 
call un pauvre type. 2 He lives alone in 


2 On Houellebecq’s earlier work, see my 
“Night Thoughts,” The New York Re- 
view, November 30, 2000. 


a modern apartment tower, teaches his 
courses but has no friends in the uni- 
versity, and returns home to frozen din- 
ners, television, and porn. Most years 
he manages to pick up a student and 
start a relationship, which ends when 
the girl breaks it off over summer va- 
cation with a letter that always begins, 
“I’ve met someone.” 

Francois is shipwrecked in the pres- 
ent. He doesn’t understand why his stu- 
dents are so eager to get rich, or why 
journalists and politicians are so hol- 
low, or why everyone, like him, is so 
alone. He believes that “only literature 
can give you that sensation of contact 
with another human spirit,” but no one 
else cares about it. His sometime girl- 
friend Myriam genuinely loves him but 
he can’t respond, and when she leaves 
to join her parents, who have emi- 
grated to Israel because they feel un- 
safe in France, all he can think to say is: 
“There is no Israel for me.” Prostitutes, 
even when the sex is great, only deepen 
the hole he is in. 

We are in 2022 and a presidential 
election is about to take place. All the 
smart money — then as now — is on the 
National Front’s Marine Le Pen win- 
ning the primary, forcing the other par- 
ties to form a coalition to stop her. The 
wild card in all this is a new, moderate 
Muslim party (the Muslim Brother- 
hood) that by now attracts about a fifth 
of the electorate, about as many as the 


Socialists do. The party’s founder and 
president, Mohammed Ben Abbes — 
a cross between Tariq Ramadan and 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan before he took 
power — is a genial man who gets along 
well with Catholic and Jewish commu- 
nity leaders who share his conservative 
social views, and also with business 
types who like his advocacy of eco- 
nomic growth. Foreign heads of state, 
beginning with the pope, have given 
him their blessing. Given that Muslims 
make up at most 6 to 8 percent of the 
French population, it strains credibility 
to imagine such a party carrying any 
weight in ten years’ time. But Houelle- 
becq’s thought experiment is based on 
a genuine insight: since the far right 
wants to deport Muslims, conservative 
politicians look down on them, and the 
Socialists, who embrace them, want 
to force them to accept gay marriage, 
no one party clearly represents their 
interests. 3 

Francois only slowly becomes aware 
of the drama swirling around him. He 
hears rumors of armed clashes between 
radical right-wing nativist groups 
(which exist in France) and armed 
radical Islamists, but newspapers wor- 
ried about rocking the multicultural 
boat have ceased reporting such things. 
At a cocktail party he hears gunfire in 
the distance, but people pretend not to 
notice and find excuses to leave, so he 
does too. 

As expected, Le Pen wins the presi- 
dential primary but the Socialists 
and the conservative UMP don’t have 
enough votes between them to defeat 
her. So they decide to back Ben Abbes 
in the runoff, and by a small margin 
France elects its first Muslim president. 
Ben Abbes decides to let the other par- 
ties divide up the ministries, reserv- 
ing for the Muslim Brotherhood only 
the education portfolio. He, unlike his 
coalition partners, understands that a 
nation’s destiny depends on how well it 
teaches young people fundamental val- 
ues and enriches their inner lives. He is 
not a multiculturalist and admires the 
strict republican schools that he stud- 
ied in, and that France abandoned. 

Except in the schools, very little 
seems to happen at first. But over the 
next months Francois begins to no- 
tice small things, beginning with how 
women dress. Though the government 
has established no dress code, he sees 
fewer skirts and dresses on the street, 
more baggy pants and shirts that hide 
the body’s contours. It seems that 
non-Muslim women have spontane- 
ously adopted the style to escape the 
sexual marketplace that Houellebecq 
describes so chillingly in his other nov- 
els. Youth crime declines, as does un- 
employment when women, grateful for 
new family subsidies, begin to leave the 
workforce to care for their children. 

Francois thinks he sees a new so- 
cial model developing before his eyes, 
inspired by a religion he knows little 


3 As if on cue, though, a small Muslim 
party, the Union des Democrates Mu- 
sulmans Franqais, has recently been 
formed and will put up eight candidates 
in the March departmental elections. 
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about, and which he imagines has the 
polygamous family at its center. Men 
have different wives for sex, child- 
bearing, and affection; the wives pass 
through all these stages as they age, but 
never have to worry about being aban- 
doned. They are always surrounded 
by their children, who have lots of sib- 
lings and feel loved by their parents, 
who never divorce. Francois, who lives 
alone and has lost contact with his par- 
ents, is impressed. His fantasy (and 
perhaps Houellebecq’s) is not really 
the colonial one of the erotic harem. It 
is closer to what psychologists call the 
“family romance.” 

The university is a different story. 
After the Muslim Brotherhood comes 
to power, Francois, along with all other 
non-Islamic teachers, is prematurely 
retired with a full pension. Satisfied 
with the money, indifferent, or afraid, 
the faculty does not protest. A golden 
crescent is placed atop the Sorbonne 
gate and pictures of the Kaaba line the 
walls of the once-grim university of- 
fices, now restored with the money of 
Gulf sheikhs. The Sorbonne, Francois 
muses, has reverted to its medieval 
roots, back to the time of Abelard and 
Heloise. The new university president, 
who replaced the woman professor of 
gender studies who had presided over 
the Sorbonne, tries to woo him back 
with a better job at triple the pay, if he 
is willing to go through a pro forma 
conversion. Francois is polite but has 
no intention of doing so. 

His mind is elsewhere. Since Myr- 
iam’s departure he sinks to a level of 
despair unknown even to him. After 
passing yet another New Year’s alone 
he starts sobbing one night, seemingly 


without reason, and can’t stop. Soon 
after — ostensibly for research pur- 
poses — he decides to spend some time 
in the Benedictine abbey in southern 
France where his hero J. K. Huysmans 
spent his last years after having aban- 
doned his dissolute life in Paris and 
converted to mystical Catholicism in 
middle age. 4 

Houellebecq has said that originally 
the novel was to concern a man’s strug- 
gle, loosely based on Huysmans’s own, 
to embrace Catholicism after exhaust- 
ing all the modern world had to offer. 
It was to be called La Conversion and 
Islam did not enter in. But he just could 
not make Catholicism work for him, 
and Francois’s experience in the abbey 
sounds like Houellebecq’s own as a 
writer, in a comic register. He only lasts 
two days there because he finds the 
sermons puerile, sex is taboo, and they 
won’t let him smoke. And so he heads 
off to the Pyrenees town of Rocama- 
dour, the impressive “citadel of faith” 
where medieval pilgrims once came to 
worship before the basilica’s statue of 
the Black Madonna. Francois is taken 
with the statue and keeps returning, 
not sure quite why, until: 

I felt my individuality dissolve I 

felt ready to lose myself, not to col- 


4 Huysmans was not alone in this. In the 
decades before and after World War I 
there was an epidemic of conversions 
and returns to Catholicism among 
French writers and intellectuals: 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain, Charles 
Peguy, Max Jacob, Francis Jammes, 
Pierre Reverdy, and Gabriel Marcel, 
among others. 


lapse, but to lose myself in general. 

I was in a strange state. It seemed 
the Virgin was rising from her base 
and growing larger in the sky. The 
baby Jesus seemed ready to detach 
himself from her, and I felt that all 
he had to do was raise his right arm 
and the pagans and idolaters would 
be destroyed, and the keys of the 
world restored to him. 

But when it is over he chalks the expe- 
rience up to hypoglycemia and heads 
back to his hotel for confit de canard 
and a good night’s sleep. The next day 
he can’t repeat what happened. After 
a half hour of sitting he gets cold and 
heads back to his car to drive home. 
When he arrives he finds a letter in- 
forming him that in his absence his 
estranged mother had died alone and 
been buried in a pauper’s grave. 

It’s in this state that Francois hap- 
pens to run into the university presi- 
dent, Robert Rediger, and finally 
accepts an invitation to talk. Rediger 
is Houellebecq’s most imaginative fic- 
tional creation so far — part Mephisto, 
part Grand Inquisitor, part shoe sales- 
man (those look great on you!), his 
speeches are psychologically brilliant 
and yet wholly transparent. The name 
is a macabre joke: it refers to Robert 
Redeker, a hapless French philosophy 
teacher who received credible death 
threats after publishing an article in 
Le Figaro in 2006 calling Islam a re- 
ligion of hate, violence, and obscuran- 
tism — and who has been living ever 
since under constant police protection. 
(Needless to say, no journalists donned 
“Je suis Robert ” buttons to show sup- 
port for him.) President Rediger is his 
exact opposite: a smoothie who writes 
sophistical books defending Islamic 
doctrine, and has risen in the academic 
ranks through flattery and influence- 
peddling. It is his cynicism that, in the 
end, makes it possible for Francois to 
convert. 

To set the trap Regider begins with 
a confession. It turns out that as a stu- 
dent he began on the radical Catholic 
right, though he spent his time read- 
ing Nietzsche rather than the Church 
Fathers. Secular humanistic Europe 
disgusted him. In the 1950s it had given 
up its colonies out of weakness of will, 
and in the 1960s generated a decadent 
culture that told people to follow their 
bliss as free individuals, rather than 
do their duty, which is to have large, 
churchgoing families. Unable to repro- 
duce, Europe then opened the gates to 
large-scale immigration from Muslim 
countries, Arab and black, and now 
the streets of French provincial towns 
looked like souks. 

Integrating such people was never 
in the cards; Islam does not dissolve in 
water, let alone in atheistic republican 
schools. If Europe was ever to recover 
its place in the world, he thought, it 
would have to drive out these infidels 
and return to the true Catholic faith. 
(The websites of French far-right iden- 
titaire groups are full of this kind of 
reasoning, if it can be called that, and 
the parallels with radical Islamism, 
which Houellebecq highlights through- 
out the book, leap out.) 

But Rediger took this kind of 
thinking a step further than Catho- 
lic xenophobes do. At a certain point 
he couldn’t ignore how much the Is- 
lamists’ message overlapped with his 


own. They, too, idealized the life of 
simple, unquestioning piety and de- 
spised modern culture and the Enlight- 
enment that spawned it. They believed 
in hierarchy within the family, with 
wives and children there to serve the 
father. They, like he, hated diversity — 
especially diversity of opinion — and 
saw homogeneity and high birthrates as 
vital signs of civilizational health. And 
they quivered with the eros of violence. 
All that separated him from them was 
that they prayed on rugs and he prayed 
at an altar. But the more Rediger re- 
flected, the more he had to admit that 
in truth European and Islamic civiliza- 
tions were no longer comparable. By 
all the measures that really mattered, 
post- Christian Europe was dying and 
Islam was flourishing. If Europe was 
to have a future, it would have to be an 
Islamic one. 

So Rediger changed to the winning 
side. And the victory of the Muslim 
Brotherhood proved that he was right 
to. As a former Islam specialist for the 
secret services also tells Francois, Ben 
Abbes is no radical Islamist dreaming 
of restoring a backward caliphate in 
the sands of the Levant. He is a mod- 
ern European without the faults of one, 
which is why he is successful. His am- 
bition is equal to that of the Emperor 
Augustus: to unify the great continent 
again and expand into North Africa, 
creating a formidable cultural and 
economic force. After Charlemagne 
and Napoleon (and Hitler), Ben Abbes 
would be written into European his- 
tory as its first peaceful conqueror. 
The Roman Empire lasted centuries, 
the Christian one a millennium and 
a half. In the distant future, histori- 
ans will see that European modernity 
was just an insignificant, two-century- 
long deviation from the eternal ebb 
and flow of religiously grounded 
civilizations. 

This Spenglerian prophecy leaves 
Francois untouched; his concerns are 
all prosaic, like whether he can choose 
his wives. Still, something keeps him 
from submitting. As for Rediger, be- 
tween sips of a fine Meursault and 
while his “Hello Kitty”-clad fifteen- 
year- old wife (one of three) brings in 
snacks, he goes in for the kill. As for- 
bidden music plays in the background, 
he defends the Koran by appealing — in 
a brilliant Houellebecqian touch — to 
Dominique Aury’s sadomasochistic 
novel The Story of O. 

The lesson of O, he tells Francois, 
is exactly the same as that of the Holy 
Book: that “the summit of human 
happiness is to be found in absolute 
submission,” of children to parents, 
women to men, and men to God. And 
in return, one receives life back in all 
its splendor. Because Islam does not, 
like Christianity, see human beings 
as pilgrims in an alien, fallen world, it 
does not see any need to escape it or 
remake it. The Koran is an immense 
mystical poem in praise of the God 
who created the perfect world we find 
ourselves in, and teaches us how to 
achieve happiness in it through obedi- 
ence. Freedom is just another word for 
wretchedness. 

And so Francois converts, in a short, 
modest ceremony at the Grande Mos- 
quee de Paris. He does so without joy or 
sadness. He feels relief, just as he imag- 
ines his beloved Huysmans did when 
he converted to Catholicism. Things 
would change. He would get his wives 
and no longer have to worry about sex 
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or love; he would finally be mothered. 
Children would be an adjustment but 
he would learn to love them, and they 
would naturally love their father. Giv- 
ing up drinking would be more diffi- 
cult but at least he would get to smoke 
and screw. So why not? His life is ex- 
hausted, and so is Europe’s. It’s time 
for a new one — any one. 

Cultural pessimism is as old as human 
culture and has a long history in Eu- 
rope. Hesiod thought that he was liv- 
ing in the age of iron; Cato the Elder 
blamed Greek philosophy for corrupt- 
ing the young; Saint Augustine ex- 
posed the pagan decadence responsible 
for Rome’s collapse; the Protestant 
reformers felt themselves to be living 
in the Great Tribulation; French roy- 
alists blamed Rousseau and Voltaire 
for the Revolution; and just about ev- 
eryone blamed Nietzsche for the two 
world wars. Though a minor work, 
Soumission is a classic novel of Euro- 
pean cultural pessimism that belongs 
in whatever category we put books like 
Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain 
and Robert Musil’s The Man Without 
Qualities. 

The parallels are enlightening. The 
protagonists in all three novels wit- 
ness the collapse of a civilization they 
are indifferent to, and whose degrada- 
tion leaves them unmoored. Trapped 
by history, Mann’s Hans Castorp and 
Musil’s Ulrich have no means of escape 
except through transcendence. After 
listening to unresolvable debates over 
freedom and submission in his Swiss 
sanatorium, Hans falls in love with a 
tubercular Beatrice and has a mysti- 


cal experience while lost in the snow. 
Ulrich is a cynical observer of sclerotic 
Hapsburg Vienna until his estranged 
sister reenters his life and he begins 
having intimations of an equally mys- 
tical “other condition” for humanity. 
Houellebecq blocks this vertical escape 
route for Francois, whose experience 
at Rocamadour reads like a parody of 
Hans’s and Ulrich’s epiphanies, a tragi- 
comic failure to launch. All that’s left is 
submission to the blind force that his- 
tory is. 

There is no doubt that Houellebecq 
wants us to see the collapse of mod- 
ern Europe and the rise of a Muslim 
one as a tragedy. “It means the end,” 
he told an interviewer, “of what is, 
quand meme, an ancient civilization.” 
But does that make Soumission an 
Islamophobic novel? Does it portray 
Islam as an evil religion? That depends 
on what one means by a good religion. 
The Muslim Brotherhood here has 
nothing to do with the Sufi mystics or 
the Persian miniaturists or Rumi’s po- 
etry, which are often mentioned as ex- 
amples of the “real” Islam that radical 
Salafism isn’t. Nor is it the imaginary 
Islam of non-Muslim intellectuals who 
think of it on analogy with the Catho- 
lic Church (as happens in France) or 
with the inward-looking faiths of Prot- 
estantism (as happens in northern Eu- 
rope and the US). Islam here is an alien 
and inherently expansive social force, 
an empire in mice. It is peaceful, but 
it has no interest in compromise or in 
extending the realm of human liberty. 
It wants to shape better human beings, 
not freer ones. 

Houellebecq’s critics see the novel 
as anti-Muslim because they assume 


that individual freedom is the highest 
human value — and have convinced 
themselves that the Islamic tradition 
agrees with them. It does not, and nei- 
ther does Houellebecq. Islam is not 
the target of Soumission , whatever 
Houellebecq thinks of it. It serves as a 
device to express a very persistent Eu- 
ropean worry that the single-minded 
pursuit of freedom — freedom from tra- 
dition and authority, freedom to pursue 
one’s own ends — must inevitably lead 
to disaster. 

His breakout novel. The Elementary 
Particles , concerned two brothers who 
suffered unbearable psychic wounds 
after being abandoned by narcissis- 
tic hippy parents who epitomized the 
Sixties. But with each new novel it be- 
comes clearer that Houellebecq thinks 
that the crucial historical turning point 
was much earlier, at the beginning of 
the Enlightenment. The qualities that 
Houellebecq projects onto Islam are no 
different from those that the religious 
right ever since the French Revolution 
has attributed to premodern Christen- 
dom — strong families, moral educa- 
tion, social order, a sense of place, a 
meaningful death, and, above all, the 
will to persist as a culture. And he 
shows a real understanding of those — 
from the radical nativist on the far right 
to radical Islamists — who despise the 
present and dream of stepping back in 
history to recover what they imagine 
was lost. 

All Houellebecq’s characters seek 
escape, usually in sex, now in reli- 
gion. His fourth novel. The Possibility 
of an Island , was set in a very distant 
future when biotechnology has made 
it possible to commit suicide once life 


becomes unbearable, and then to be 
refabricated as a clone with no recol- 
lection of our earlier states. That, for 
Houellebecq, would be the best of all 
possible worlds: immortality without 
memory. Europe in 2022 has to find 
another way to escape the present, and 
“Islam” just happens to be the name of 
the next clone. 

Despite the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which Soumission was pub- 
lished, and the uses to which it will be 
put on the French left ( Islamophobia !) 
and right ( cultural suicide!), Michel 
Houellebecq has nothing to say about 
how European nations should deal 
with its Muslim citizens or respond to 
fundamentalist terror. He is not angry, 
he does not have a program, and he is 
not shaking his fist at the traitors re- 
sponsible for France’s suicide, as Eric 
Zemmour is in his Le Suicide franqais. 

For all Houellebecq’s knowingness 
about contemporary culture — the way 
we love, the way we work, the way we 
die — the focus in his novels is always 
on the historical longue duree. He ap- 
pears genuinely to believe that France 
has, regrettably and irretrievably, lost 
its sense of self, but not because of im- 
migration or the European Union or 
globalization. Those are just symptoms 
of a crisis that was set off two centuries 
ago when Europeans made a wager on 
history: that the more they extended 
human freedom, the happier they 
would be. For him, that wager has been 
lost. And so the continent is adrift and 
susceptible to a much older temptation, 
to submit to those claiming to speak for 
God. Who remains as remote and as si- 
lent as ever. 

— This is the third of three articles. 
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The Remains of the Britons 

Joyce Carol Oates 



The Buried Giant 

by Kazuo Ishiguro. 

Knopf, 317 pp., $26.95 

“Could they perform the task more 
slowly were they painted figures in a 
picture?” This authorial comment, in 
the concluding pages of Kazuo Ishigu- 
ro’s enigmatic new novel, is an acknowl- 
edgment of both the extraordinarily 
slow pace of The Buried Giant and 
its highly stylized, artificial tone. The 
book is set in post- Roman England at a 
time when the shadow of King Arthur 
“still falls across the land,” and Chris- 
tianity seems very tentatively to have 
been established among Britons and 
Saxons. The Buried Giant is not strong 
in historical verisimilitude; its charac- 
ters are so thinly drawn as to suggest 
figures in an ancient tapestry, or in an 
allegorical fable like Samuel Johnson’s 
Rasselas. 

With the first paragraph Ishiguro 
strikes a note of postmodernist de- 
tachment, establishing a distance be- 
tween reader and text; we are aware 
throughout the novel of a narrative 
self-consciously narrated , in contrast 
to the seeming artlessness of the first- 
person voices of Ishiguro’s most no- 
table previous novels. The Remains of 
the Day (1989) and Never Let Me Go 
(2005). Here, (contemporary) reader 
and (contemporary) author are con- 
joined as in a tourist’s overview of 
sixth-century England: 

You would have searched a long 
time for the sort of winding lane 
or tranquil meadow for which 
England later became celebrated. 
There were instead miles of deso- 
late, uncultivated land; here and 
there rough-hewn paths over 
craggy hills or bleak moorland. 
Most of the roads left by the Ro- 
mans would by then have become 
broken or overgrown, often fading 
into the wilderness. Icy fogs hung 
over rivers and marshes, serving all 
too well the ogres that were then 
still native to this land. The people 
who lived nearby — one wonders 
what desperation led them to settle 
in such gloomy spots — might well 
have feared these creatures, whose 
panting breaths could be heard 
long before their deformed figures 

emerged from the mist 

In any case, ogres were not so 
bad provided one did not provoke 
them. 

Introduced into the narrative with 
playful matter-of-factness, “ogres” 
have virtually no part in The Buried 
Giant, and the “buried giant” turns out 
to be a metaphor. 

The Buried Giant is a coolly orches- 
trated text in which ideas about human 
nature, human memory, and the vicis- 
situdes of a war-tormented history con- 
stitute the essential drama; it is not a 
book essentially about the experiences 
of hapless Briton and Saxon characters 
as they are moved about the landscape 
like chess pieces in a game beyond their 
comprehension. There is a John Barth- 
ian bluffness to our introduction to the 
elderly Briton couple whose quixotic 
quest to visit their long-departed son 
constitutes the basic plot of the novel: 


In one such area on the edge of a 
vast bog, in the shadow of some 
jagged hills, lived an elderly cou- 
ple, Axl and Beatrice. Perhaps 
these were not their exact or full 
names, but for ease, this is how we 

will refer to them Our elderly 

couple lived within [a] sprawling 
warren — “building” would be too 
grand a word — with roughly sixty 

other villagers I am sorry to 

paint such a picture of our country 
at that time, but there you are. 

Elsewhere the authorial voice, with 
its ease of omniscience qualified by a 
distinct national identity, suggests the 
slightly formal, bland voice-over of 
a travelogue: “The view before them 
that morning may not have differed so 
greatly from one to be had from the 
high windows of an English country 
house today.” It is particularly atten- 
tive to descriptions of a generic sort: 
“Once inside [the building], you would 
not have thought this longhouse so dif- 
ferent from the sort of rustic canteen 
many of you will have experienced 
in one institution or another.” And 
there is a more self-consciously el- 
evated authorial voice, a nudge in the 
reader’s ribs that is both jarring and 
perplexing: 

Some of you will remember the 
fine monuments by which the liv- 
ing may remember the evil done 
to you. Some of you will have only 
crude wooden crosses or painted 
rocks, while yet others of you must 
remain hidden in the shadows of 


history. You are in any case part of 
an ancient procession, and so it is 
possible the giant’s cairn [the hill 
with the allegedly buried figure] 
was erected to mark the site of 
some such tragedy long ago when 
young innocents were slaughtered 

in war One can see why on 

lower ground our ancestors might 
have wished to commemorate vic- 
tory or a king. 

Here, in this not entirely coherent pas- 
sage, the narrator seems to be address- 
ing a distinct “you” — an invisible and 
anonymous reader who is English, and 
part of an “ancient procession” that 
can be traced back to sixth-century 
England or earlier. (Ironically exclud- 
ing Kazuo Ishiguro, born in Nagasaki, 
Japan, in 1954 and brought to England 
at the age of five.) 

The curiously chatty, just percepti- 
bly condescending narrative voice is 
an unfortunate distraction from what 
is an already somewhat enervated 
and overfamiliar fantasy of the kind 
known in publishing circles as “sword- 
and-sorcery” — a subgenre of fantasy 
that includes ogres, giants, dragons, 
knights, warriors, pilgrimages, and 
“quests.” It is a subgenre in which the 
most acclaimed classic work is J. R.R. 
Tolkien’s mythopoetic epic The Lord 
of the Rings and the most popular, and 
controversial, contemporary work is 
George R. R. Martin’s epic A Song of 
Ice and Fire (both in book form and in 
the much-acclaimed HBO series Game 


of Thrones ). Tolkien is essentially a 
Christian writer ideally read in ado- 
lescence or childhood; Martin’s dark, 
highly sexualized themes are fiercely 
adult, and not easily classifiable. 

By contrast, Ishiguro’s The Buried 
Giant is a more conventional generic 
work of fantasy fiction. There are na- 
ively innocent pilgrims embarked upon 
a quest through dangerous terrain; 
mysterious boatmen who may or may 
not be “good” in their dealings with 
the innocent; soldiers and swordsmen 
who are sometimes helpful, and some- 
times threatening to the elderly couple. 
There are monks who plot to help them, 
or plot to hurt them; there are pixies, 
sprites, ogres, and a she-dragon named 
Querig responsible for the “mist of for- 
getfulness” that lies upon the land like 
a toxic fog; there is a kindly “medicine 
woman” and there is a noble warrior 
named Wistan whose bearing “set him 

apart from those around him ‘No 

matter that he tries to pass himself off 
as an ordinary Saxon.’” 

Destined to supplant Wistan is a 
troubled youth (Edwin), about whom it 
is said that “a fierce future now opens 
before him” — a youth who has been 
ostracized by his own villagers because 
they suspect that he has been bitten 
by a dragon, whose infectious bite will 
have disastrous consequences: “Now 
the desire will be rising in his blood to 
seek congress with a she-dragon. And 
in turn, any she-dragon near enough to 
scent him will come seeking him.” 

Most surprisingly amid this cast of 
characters there appears the elderly Sir 
Gawain, an attenuated survivor of King 
Arthur’s Round Table whose sword 
and “creaking” armor have grown 
rusted with decades, or perhaps it has 
been centuries; we first see Gawain 
as a seriocomic figure, resembling the 
affably senile White Knight in Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland , with 
“two metal legs stuck out stiffly onto 
the grass in a childlike way”; he has a 
face that is “kindly and creased”; his 
armor is “frayed and rusted, though no 
doubt he had done all he could to pre- 
serve it. His tunic, once white, showed 
repeated mending.” In post-Arthurian 
England the once-noble knight has be- 
come a garrulous buffoon: 

Come forth, friends! ... No harm 
will come to you! I’m a knight and 
a Briton too. Armed, it’s true, but 
come closer and you’ll see I’m just 
a whiskery old fool. This sword and 
armour I carry only out of duty to 
my king, the great and beloved Ar- 
thur, now many years in heaven 

Elderly Sir Gawain flies into a blus- 
tering rage when it’s suggested that a 
younger man should kill the she-dragon 
Querig, since Gawain has not been able 
to kill her for decades: “By what right . . . 
does your king order you to come from 
another country and usurp the duties 
given to a knight of Arthur?” When 
Gawain boasts of having faced “wolves 
with the heads of hideous hags . . . and 
at Mount Culwich, double-headed 
ogres that spewed blood at you even as 
they roared their battlecry,” and under- 
takes an ill-advised sword fight with the 
young warrior Wistan, which (predict- 
ably) he loses, it is hard to resist recall- 
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ing the solemn absurdities of Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail. 

A.mnesia, partial or total, has been a 
prevailing theme in Ishiguro’s fiction: 
the brooding, Kafkaesque When We 
Were Orphans (2000) is narrated by an 
allegedly celebrated detective named 
Christopher Banks whose move to Eng- 
land from Shanghai as a young child has 
permanently unsettled him, as the mys- 
terious loss of both his parents at an even 
younger age has come to dominate his 
life, leaving him paralyzed as an adult, 
deeply repressed and but vaguely aware 
of how selective his memory is. The 
yet more Kafkaesque The Unconsoled 
(1995) is told from the point of view 
of an allegedly famous pianist named 
Ryder who arrives at a European city 
to perform a concert but discovers that 
most of his memory has vanished. 

In The Remains of the Day the 
butler-protagonist Stevens represses 
memory, or denies the significance of 
what he knows, like the narrator of 
Never Let Me Go , Kathy, a clone whose 
fate is to provide organs for her “nor- 
mal” and whose strategy for survival is 
to try to deny the inevitability of this 
fate. In The Buried Giant , the elderly 
Axl and Beatrice are afflicted with a 
form of feeblemindedness that dam- 
ages their memories, their sagacity, and 
their ability to reason and to speak. 
Nearly everyone suffers a diminution 
of memory in this primitive culture in 
which there seems to be no written lan- 
guage, thus no history: “God himself 
had forgotten much from our pasts.” 

It is a challenge to follow the adven- 
tures of the Briton couple, who speak a 
stilted, quasi-formal English, like char- 
acters in a storybook for children; as a 
sort of dual protagonist, a husband and 
wife whose wish is not to be separated 
from each other, the couple are among 
Ishiguro’s most pallid fictional charac- 
ters. They are functions of a superfi- 
cially busy plot meant to be kept at a boil 
but essentially static beneath. Indeed, 
their love is based not upon shared 
memories but forgetfulness and denial: 
“Could it be our love would never have 
grown so strong down the years had the 
mist not robbed us the way it did? Per- 
haps it allowed old wounds to heal.” A 
wise woman asks Beatrice: “How will 
you and your husband prove your love 
for each other when you can’t remem- 
ber the past you’ve shared?” After the 
ritual killing of the she-dragon whose 
breath has assured “forgetfulness” — 
and the ignorance and solace of not 
knowing history — the novel ends on an 
irresolute note as Axl and Beatrice de- 
cide to risk permanent separation after 
all, by agreeing to the demands of a 
mysterious boatman who insists that he 
can ferry them to an island only singly, 
and not together. 

A.mid much that is generic and 
blurred there are small, sharply ob- 
served marvels in The Buried Giant. 
On a river, Axl sees a sudden flood of 
pixies rapacious as piranhas swarming 
over a woman: 


A sound made him turn, and he 
saw at the other end of the boat . . . 
the old woman slumped against 
the bow with pixies — too many 
to count — swarming over her. At 
first glance she looked contented, 
as if being smothered in affection, 
while the small, scrawny creatures 
ran through her rags and over her 
face and shoulders. And now there 
came more and more out of the 
river, climbing over the rim of the 
boat. 

The heroic warrior Wistan dispatches a 
fierce beast: 

They might have been gazing at a 
large skinned animal: an opaque 
membrane, like the lining of a 
sheep’s stomach, was stretched 
tightly over the sinews and joints. 
Swathed as it was now in moon- 
shadow, the beast appeared 
roughly the size and shape of a 
bull, but its head was distinctly 

wolf-like and of a darker hue 

The jaws were massive, the eyes 
reptilian. 

A half-dead ogre is glimpsed in a 
muddy ditch: “A large hairless head re- 
volved slowly in the slime, a gaping eye 
moving with it. Then the mud sucked 
greedily and the head vanished.” Fi- 
nally seen in her lair, the she-dragon 
Querig is no figure of terror after all: 

As for the dragon, it was hardly 
clear at first she was alive. Her pos- 
ture — prone, head twisted to one 
side, limbs outspread — might eas- 
ily have resulted from her corpse 
being hurled into the pit from a 
height. In fact it took a moment to 
ascertain this was a dragon at all: 
she was so emaciated she looked 
more some worm-like reptile ... in 

the process of dehydrating The 

remnants of her wings were sagging 
folds of skin that a careless glance 
might have taken for dead leaves 
accumulated to either side of her. 
The head being turned against the 
grey pebbles, Axl could see only 
the one eye, which was hooded in 
the manner of a turtle’s, and which 
opened and closed lethargically 

Gawain explains: “She simply grows 
old, sir, as we all must do. But she still 
breathes, and so Merlin’s work lingers.” 


Ihe Buried Giant is a novel of ideas 
in the awkward guise of a picaresque 
adventure tale, as Never Let Me Go 
is a boldly imagined novel of ideas in 
the guise of a science-fiction novel, and 
When We Were Orphans is a less sat- 
isfying novel of ideas in the guise of a 
detective novel. In this awkwardness it 
is not unlike similar idea-driven recent 
novels by such accomplished writers as 
Jim Crace ( The Pesthouse , 2007) and 
J. M. Coetzee ( The Childhood of Jesus, 
2013), set in unconvincingly imagined 
postapocalyptic or alternative-world 
universes in which, to the dismay of 
readers accustomed to the writers’ 


usual prose, a kind of faux-naivete 
prevails, and characters speak and be- 
have with exasperating simplicity, as if 
some sort of diminution of intelligence 
comes inevitably with “genre.” 

(Notable exceptions are Margaret 
Atwood, an experienced voyager in 
science-fiction dystopia, and Cormac 
McCarthy, whose richly bizarre, Byz- 
antine prose adjusts perfectly to a dys- 
topian future-set novel like The Road. 
Whether Doris Lessing’s “space fic- 
tion” is a lesser accomplishment than 
the mainstream, realistic fiction for 
which she is best known is a debatable 
subject; many if not most of Lessing’s 
mainstream readers claim to be unable 
to read her “space fiction.”) 

The concluding several chapters of 
The Buried Giant are by far the most 
engaging. Caught up in a single, sus- 
penseful interlude, Axl and Beatrice 
behave more convincingly, and we 
are moved by their plight. The Saxon 
warrior Wistan announces that his 
slaughter of the she-dragon Querig has 
not been altruistic but has an ulterior, 
political motive: the unleashing of a 
new era of race-hatred and vengeance. 
As a general amnesia prevailed in the 
land, Saxons and Britons could live 
side by side in peace, since each side 
had forgotten the excesses of the other; 
but now, Wistan proclaims a terrible 
prophecy: 

The giant [of war], once well bur- 
ied, now stirs. When soon he rises, 
as surely he will, the friendly bonds 
between us will prove as knots 
young girls make with the stems 
of small flowers. Men will burn 
their neighbours’ houses by night. 


Hang children from trees at dawn. 
The rivers will stink with corpses 
bloated from their days of voyag- 
ing. And even as they move on, our 
armies will grow larger, swollen 
by anger and thirst for vengeance. 
For you Britons, it’ll be as a ball of 
fire rolls towards you. You’ll flee 
or perish. And country by coun- 
try, this will become a new land, a 
Saxon land, with no more trace of 
your people’s time here 

We are made to think of Bosnia, of 
Rwanda, parts of India, Pakistan, Iraq, 
and Syria in which, stirred by sectarian 
leaders, ethnic minorities are set upon 
by the neighbors with whom they’d 
been living peacefully for years. In an 
echo of post-September 11 US for- 
eign policy there is a reasoned defense 
of the slaughter of civilians, including 
children, as in a preemptive strike: 

Think, sir. Those small Saxon boys 
you lament would soon have be- 
come warriors burning to avenge 
their fathers fallen today. The 
small girls soon bearing more in 
their wombs, and this circle of 
slaughter would never be broken. 
Look how deep runs the lust for 
vengeance! 

Will the elderly Briton couple Axl 
and Beatrice survive the devastation 
to come? As their friend and compan- 
ion Wistan is a Saxon warrior, he will 
not be able to protect them; the most 
he can do is extend to them the grim- 
mest of good wishes that, if they flee at 
once, they “may yet keep ahead of the 
slaughter.” 
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Nawaz Sharif, Pakistan’s prime minister, 
Lahore, January 2015 

1 . 

No one should be surprised to read 
that in Pakistan the army has taken 
charge, established military courts, 
derailed democracy, brought televi- 
sion and other media under military 
control. Nor should one be surprised to 
learn that foreign policy and national 
security were being directly run by the 
army. Many similar situations have oc- 
curred in Pakistan since 1958, when the 
army first came to power in a gradual 
coup, declared martial law, and ruled 
for a decade. The country has for years 
been under partial military rule, out- 
right martial law, or military authority 
disguised as presidential rule. 

But the arrangement that has evolved 
over the last six months is the strangest 
so far: the elected government remains 
in place but has few powers, and no lon- 
ger rules the country. The media, op- 
position political parties, Parliament, 
and the intelligentsia are trying to re- 
sist the gradual military takeover but 
they are weak and ineffectual. 

The single worst legacy of military 
rule since the 1970s, the time of the loss 
of East Pakistan — now Bangladesh — 
has been a ruinous foreign policy that 
has made enemies out of most of Paki- 
stan’s neighbors owing to the safe ha- 
vens that Islamic extremists from these 
countries have carved out in Pakistan. 
It is well known that such havens exist 
in the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa Province 
and Balochistan, but they are also lo- 
cated in many other parts of the coun- 
try, from Lahore near the Indian border 
to the Khyber Pass into Afghanistan. 

Because of its fear of India, Pakistan 
has been turned into a garrison state 
with a persisting paranoia about being 
surrounded by hostile countries and 
dominated by a demanding, belligerent 
United States. Yet the Pakistani army 
is the seventh-largest in the world with 
some 642,000 soldiers, 500,000 reserves, 
and an arsenal of 120 nuclear weapons. 

Still, since September 11, 2001, 
the army has often been ineffectual. 
Pakistani extremists have killed up to 

30,000 Pakistani civilians and 15,000 
members of the Pakistan military. Pak- 
istan is living in the midst of a partially 
self-created bloodbath of terrorism 
that is more comparable to Iraq and 
Nigeria than to India or Bangladesh. 

That is one side of the picture. An- 
other, equally true and supported by 
many, is that between periods of mili- 
tary rule Pakistan has generally de- 
clined under incompetent and corrupt 
elected governments whose politicians 


depend on patronage, bribes, and a 
backward feudal culture to retain their 
seats in Parliament while making sure 
that true democratic institutions never 
take root. Bereft of plausible leaders, 
the political class has for decades failed 
to articulate a vision for Pakistan; it 
has been unable to lift the country 
from its economic morass, wage its own 
war against Islamic extremism, and 
convince the military that coups were 
no longer necessary because civilians 
can govern effectively. The army, for 
its part, has frequently undermined 
elected governments, thereby render- 
ing military coups that much easier. 

Today the army, or so some of its ad- 
vocates claim, may be about to embark 
on an altogether different and more pro- 
ductive strategy. It took virtual charge 
of the government following the appall- 
ing Taliban attack on an army school 
in Peshawar on December 16, 2014, in 
which 145 students and teachers were 
killed, many of them the children of sol- 
diers. Pakistani politicians say that the 
problem of terrorism was created by the 
military, which tolerated and in some 
cases supported the Islamist extremists 
and their allies, and only the military 
can crush or control them. That is what 
it is promising to do now. 


Any such effort faces a very complex 
challenge. First, the army has directly 
supported a variety of violent groups 
fighting wars in Afghanistan, Kash- 
mir, and Central Asia; it thereby hoped 
to gain influence in each place. There 
are also dozens of foreign groups who 
receive no support from the army but 
have built up safe havens and sanctuar- 
ies in Pakistan as a result of the country 
being unable to police its borders. 

The extremist groups now hiding 
in Pakistan come from Iran, India, 
Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Afghanistan, 
China, Russia, Chechnya, and many 
Arab states. They include al-Qaeda, 
the Islamic State, the Islamic Move- 
ment of Uzbekistan, the Uighur East 
Turkestan Islamic Movement, and the 
Iranian groups Jundullah and Jaish ul- 
Adl. This list does not include several 
Baloch separatist groups fighting for a 
separate Balochistan homeland. Ac- 
cording to estimates by most experts, 
between one quarter and one third of 
Pakistan has been turned into “no-go” 
areas by these groups. 

The top military leaders now say that 
they have gotten the message and they 
promise to control all such organiza- 
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tions. Last year Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif insisted that the Taliban could 
be appeased by talks. The army’s chief, 
General Raheel Sharif (no relation), dis- 
agreed. In June the army, frustrated by 
the heavy casualties it suffered in fight- 
ing with the Pakistani Taliban, forced 
Prime Minister Sharif to support two 
major offensives in the North Waziristan 
and Khyber tribal regions bordering 
Afghanistan. The army cleared nearly 

800.000 civilians from North Waziristan 
before it began bombing runs. Those 
offensives against the Pakistani Taliban 
and others have still not had much suc- 
cess, despite their having killed 1,500 
extremists of different nationalities. 

The school massacre in Peshawar 
late last year led General Sharif to 
demand much greater political sup- 
port and a more determined pursuit 
of the war against terrorism from the 
government. In late December, he pre- 
sided over a ten-hour meeting with all 
political parties in which they reached 
an agreement to reinstate the death 
sentence for terrorism; to amend the 
constitution to set up military courts 
for two years to try terrorists; and to 
strengthen a centralized national secu- 
rity agency, including all military and 
civilian intelligence agencies. 

Military courts are opposed by many 
Pakistanis because they have in the 
past led to the imposition of martial 
law and have been used to intimidate 
politicians. However, the criminal jus- 
tice system has broken down and there 
has been no attempt by the government 
or the senior judiciary to carry out re- 
forms or modernize either the decrepit 
state prosecution service or the meth- 
ods of police investigation. Judges and 
lawyers were easily threatened and 
often killed by terrorists. The military 
courts will now try some 3,400 sus- 
pected terrorists. 

A “National Action Plan” to defeat 
terrorism was also agreed on at the 
ten-hour meeting. This includes plans 
to regulate the 20,000 registered and 

40.000 unregistered madrasas, or re- 
ligious schools, where three million 
children are enrolled. Many of them 
teach a jihadist curriculum that the 
army hopes to moderate. The Islamic 
parties in Parliament — they hold less 
than 5 percent of the seats — naturally 
oppose any such move. So far there is 
no effective program to reeducate the 
tens of thousands of young radicals and 
provide them with new skills, new pro- 
grams of study, and job prospects. 

The future of Pakistan hangs in the 
balance, while its stability remains 
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critical to global security. Two of the 
important books under review sum up 
what is at stake. 

Aqil Shah writes in The Army 
and Democracy: Military Politics in 
Pakistan'. 

The military is at the center of the 
international community’s three 
most serious and interlinked con- 
cerns about Pakistan: the war- 
prone conflict with India, the jihadi 
threat, and the security of its nu- 
clear weapons. The army sustains 
the ruinous security competition 
with India, directly or indirectly 
facilitates Islamic extremism and 
terrorism by harboring militant 
groups as a tool of foreign policy, 
and exclusively controls the coun- 
try’s nuclear weapons. 

Ayesha Jalal, a much-praised his- 
torian of Pakistan, takes a long-term 
view in The Struggle for Pakistan'. 

The rise of the military to a posi- 
tion of enduring dominance within 
Pakistan’s state structure is the 
most salient development in the 
country’s history and has deeply in- 
fluenced its subsequent course 

The suppression of democratic 
rights during extended periods of 
military rule wreaked havoc on 
political processes and the delicate 

weave of Pakistani society An 

overwhelming fear of continued 
chaos and violence, if not outright 
disintegration, has made it difficult 
to arrive at balanced assessments 
of a disturbing present in order to 
plan for the future. 
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The central question is whether the 
army will seriously confront extremism 
or whether it will continue to play its 
familiar double game. That game has 
meant accepting some of the West’s 
demands to fight terrorism while selec- 
tively supporting some militant groups, 
especially those fighting India. Visiting 
Islamabad on January 13, US Secretary 
of State John Kerry made it clear that 
he wanted concrete reforms and would 
no longer trust assurances. In the Na- 
tional Action Plan the army and the 
government jointly articulated for the 
first time a common program against 
extremism, but the army has to first 
confront and get rid of some its contra- 
dictory policies. 

For years the military has followed 
a policy of distinguishing between 
“good” and “bad” Taliban — the bad 
being those who attack the army while 
the good include the Afghan Taliban 
who kill only Americans or fellow Af- 
ghans. General Sharif now repeatedly 
says that all terrorists will be treated 
alike. Recently, acting like a de facto 
foreign minister, he has visited Lon- 
don, Washington, Kabul, Beijing, and 
the Arabian Gulf states to deliver the 
same message. This is the closest the 
army will come to admitting or apolo- 
gizing for its past policies. No public 
acknowledgments will be made. 

The army leaders have also begun 
a long-overdue process to improve 
relations with Afghanistan and gain 
the trust of its new president, Ashraf 
Ghani. The Pakistani army is loathed 
by the Afghans for supporting the Af- 
ghan Taliban in the past and allowing 


its leader, Mullah Omar, to remain in 
Pakistan ever since September 11. Gen- 
eral Sharif claims that he is now look- 
ing at ways to set up talks between the 
Taliban and the Afghan government, 
end the Taliban sanctuary in Pakistan, 
and so end the war in Afghanistan. In 
return he wants to eliminate the bases 
that the Pakistani Taliban have set up 
in Afghanistan. 

China, Pakistan’s closest ally, is se- 
cretly and critically involved in these 
arrangements. It recently welcomed a 
Taliban delegation in Beijing and urged 
its members to open talks with Presi- 
dent Ghani. It has also gotten tough 
with the Pakistani army because hun- 
dreds of Chinese Muslims, or Uighurs, 
are fighting with the Taliban in Af- 
ghanistan and launching attacks in 
China’s Xinjiang region. 

However, relations with India remain 
extremely tense — partly because the 
right-wing government in New Delhi 
refuses to talk to Pakistan, but largely 
because many of the most dangerous 
enemies of the Indian army are estab- 
lished in the Pakistani province of Pun- 
jab, which borders on India. According 
to the Pakistani interior minister, 
ninety-five groups in the Punjab — 
many of them armed and trained in 
the past by the Pakistani army’s Inter- 
Services Intelligence (ISI) — are deter- 
mined to wage endless jihad against 
India and retake the disputed territory 
of Kashmir. 

The largest extremist group, Lashkar- 
e-Tayyaba (LET), functions like a 
regular party and its leaders appear 
on television and organize mass meet- 
ings — both would be impossible with- 
out the permission of the ISI. Much to 


the anger of India and the US, Paki- 
stan has also been procrastinating on 
the trial of seven senior LET militants 
accused of planning the attack on 
Mumbai in 2008 that killed 164 peo- 
ple, including six Americans. Another 
Punjab-based Sunni extremist group, 
Lashkar-e-Jhangvi, has been killing 
Shias and non-Muslim minorities in 
Pakistan, yet its leaders are free. 

Punjab is the heartland of Pakistan, 
the source of 70 percent of the army’s 
recruits, but its proximity to India has 
made it terrorism’s front line. In late 
January as President Obama visited 
Delhi and US pressure to control ji- 
hadists increased, Pakistan imposed a 
ban on LET. General Sharif’s message 
is that he will deal with the subversive 
forces in the Punjab, but one target at a 
time. Many Pakistanis want to believe 
him. 

General Sharif’s biggest task is to 
ensure the loyalty of the army. Rogue 
Pakistani soldiers have taken part in 
numerous attacks by the Pakistani Tali- 
ban on military targets. Some serving 
and some retired members of Pakistan’s 
military have given valuable secret in- 
formation to the Pakistani Taliban. 
Most of the two dozen convicted ter- 
rorists who have been hanged in Paki- 
stan so far were formerly members of 
the Pakistani military. General Sharif’s 
claims that he will not compromise are 
being put to a difficult test and it’s far 
from certain he can carry them out. 


3 . 

Until the 1980s there was a severe 
lack of Pakistani scholars writing 
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knowledgeably about their own coun- 
try. The most widely read authors on 
Pakistan were foreigners. However, 
during the past two decades rich, care- 
fully researched, complex, and de- 
finitive political histories written by 
Pakistanis such as Farzana Shaikh, 
Hussain Haqqani, Hasan-Askari Rizvi, 
and others have received respectful in- 
ternational attention. 

Ayesha Jalal has been one of the first 
and most reliable political historians. 
She carried out intensive research to 
decipher Pakistan’s early history in 
books starting with The Sole Spokes- 
man (1985), her account of the found- 
ing of Pakistan. Since then she has 
produced one strong book after an- 
other, focusing critically on what she 
called the “State of Martial Law.” 

Her latest book both contains new 
material and sums up her past work. 
She recently wrote an emotional and 
deeply moving book on Saadat Hasan 
Manto, the renowned Urdu fiction 
writer, who was also her great-uncle. 1 
That book seems to have mellowed 
her, making The Struggle for Pakistan 
her most accessible work to date. It 
has humor, pathos, gossip, quotations 
from Urdu poetry, carefully selected 
photographs, and includes her personal 
reactions to events. “Forced to imbibe 
the truths of officialdom,” she writes, 
“many of [Pakistan’s] literate citizens 
have opted for the comforts of igno- 
rance, habits of skepticism, and, most 
troubling of all, a contagion of belief 

in conspiracy theories Pakistanis 

today are despondent.” 

She is especially telling when she 
points to the lack of serious academic 
or political debate in Pakistan about 
the role of the military. She writes of the 
“institutional imbalances” that have led 
to this neglect of central issues and “the 
supremacy of the nonelected over the 
elected.” Such failures, in her view, have 
been more detrimental to the country 
than regional and ethnic differences. 
Nor was the military, as it claimed, 
intervening to save a broken-down 
system in 1958. Rather it exploited 
political differences to its advantage, 
“with British and American blessings.” 

However, she writes too briefly about 
the deep and unquestioned stake of 
the military in the Pakistani economy, 
which is now perhaps its most impor- 
tant source of income, power, and lon- 
gevity. That profitable connection also 
explains why the army is unwilling to 
yield to civilian power. It runs banks, 
industries, vast housing projects, and 
the largest transport and construction 
companies in the country. It still does 
not allow Parliament to make a full dis- 
closure of the annual military budget. 

A.qil Shah, a Pakistani scholar cur- 
rently teaching at Princeton, has also 
recently published a history of Paki- 
stan, but writes in greater detail about 
the role of the generals at each stage 
of every crisis. He points out that both 
Pakistan’s founder, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, and its first prime minister, 
Liaquat Ali Khan, helped create the 
specter of an aggressive India that was 
determined to break up the fledgling 
state of Pakistan. 


1 The Pity of Partition: Manto’s Life, 
Times and Work Across the India- 
Pakistan Divide (Princeton University 
Press, 2013); reviewed in these pages 
by Ian Jack, October 23, 2014. 


The first war with India over Kashmir 
took place in 1948, just a few months 
after Pakistan gained independence, 
and had several effects that became 
critical in future decades. A crash de- 
velopment of military power accounted 
for 70 percent of total government ex- 
penditure during the first three years of 
Pakistan’s existence. Today about one 
quarter of the annual budget goes to 
the military. During the 1948 war the 
government used Pashtun tribal merce- 
naries to capture part of Kashmir and 
hold off Indian forces. By the 1980s 
those mercenaries had become Islamic 
militants and were taking a serious 
part in military planning. When Gen- 
eral Pervez Musharraf launched the 
disastrous war in Kargil in Indian 
Kashmir in 1999, he used paramilitary 
forces made up of local tribespeople — 


much as the Pakistani generals did in 
the war of 1948. 

Finally, according to Shah, the 1948 
war affected the political attitudes of 
the first generation of young Pakistani 
army officers, who developed a hatred 
for India, a contempt for civilians, and 
a firm belief in the superiority of the 
army, all of which led to the first mili- 
tary coup in 1958. That generation had 
deep contempt for Bengalis and thus 
contributed to the loss of East Paki- 
stan in 1971. Shah writes that, para- 
doxically, the more professional the 
military became, the more it distanced 
itself from civilian governments that it 
considered corrupt and parochial and 
the more it believed in a centralized 
authoritarian state, thereby deepen- 
ing the division between civilians and 
the military. Shah does not deal ad- 
equately with how the army’s involve- 
ment in Afghanistan over decades, 
even more than the conflict with India, 
has radicalized officers and soldiers and 
Islamized the army’s own ideology. Nor 
does he provide us with a sufficiently 
close description of how the relationship 
between the army and the all-powerful 
Inter-Services Intelligence bureaucracy 
actually works. 

In his most revealing contribution 
he gives an account of the education 
of army officers at the National De- 
fense University, the premier univer- 
sity in the country. I lectured there for 
many years until General Musharraf, 
the military ruler, had me banned 
because I opposed his views on for- 
eign policy. Whereas twenty years ago 
officers heard a variety of views from 


a broad spectrum of lecturers, lectur- 
ers must now adhere to a single official 
view on national security. Shah writes 
that out of a total of 987 hours of 
instruction, student officers “attend 
just one two-hour lecture on the con- 
stitution of Pakistan by a civilian legal 
expert.” 

It is unlikely that the two books I 
have been describing will be studied 
at the NDU or will be part of the dis- 
cussions on national security there. If 
General Sharif is to truly make a differ- 
ence in the army and move the country 
toward a more rational security strat- 
egy, his officers should be seriously 
studying Pakistani history and the 
economic and political problems facing 
the country. Civilians should also have 
a much greater part in creating national 
security policy. 


4 . 

Pakistan has produced impressive 
novelists writing in English in recent 
years. The books of Mohammed Hanif, 
Kamila Shamsie, Daniyal Mueenuddin, 
and Nadeem Aslam recall the rise of 
Indian fiction two decades ago. These 
writers are young, largely Western- 
educated, and some live in the West. 
Yet the continuing crisis in Pakistan 
and the conflict of the army with civil 
society has made them take an intense 
interest in politics and society. Unlike 
other novelists or their Indian counter- 
parts, they frequently write outspoken 
newspaper columns. Already a second 
generation of even younger Pakistani 
novelists is emerging, such as Saba 
Imtiaz and Bilal Tanweer, who are 
equally politically aware. 

It is not surprising that Mohsin 
Hamid, one of the most successful and 
inventive young novelists, has published 
a collection of his columns, Discontent 
and Its Civilizations: Dispatches from 
Lahore, New York, and London, which 
follows his latest novel. How to Get 
Filthy Rich in Rising Asia. 2 He writes of 
his marriage and children, his own work 
as a novelist, and comments on politics, 
terrorism, and the plight of minorities 
and women. His self-deprecating and 
witty tone is utterly engaging. 

“The notion that the personal and the 
political are inescapably intertwined 
was one I continued to hold strongly,” 


2 Riverhead, 2013; reviewed in these 
pages by Pankaj Mishra, April 25, 2013. 


he writes. In an essay describing sixty 
years of Pakistan he finds that “we have 
been our own worst enemies. My wish 
for our national anniversary is this: 
that we finally take the knife we have 
turned too often upon ourselves and 
place it firmly in its sheath.” 

Every generation of Indians and 
Pakistanis should confront a fresh ac- 
count of the partition of the subcon- 
tinent in 1947. In Midnight’s Furies, 
Nisid Hajari has provided his own 
insights into its bloody history. Be- 
tween one and two million people were 
killed in ethnic and religious conflict 
in just a few weeks and some 14 mil- 
lion people were displaced along the 
India-Pakistan border. There has never 
been a full and careful account of the 
tragedy and no monuments to the vic- 
tims have ever been erected. In Nisid’s 
account we read: 

Gangs of killers set whole villages 
aflame, hacking to death men and 
children and the aged while carry- 
ing off young women to be raped 

Pregnant women had their breasts 
cut off and babies hacked out of 
their bellies; infants were found lit- 
erally roasted on spits. 

Hajari’s book is a superb and highly 
readable account of not just the may- 
hem, but the political machinations 
that preceded Partition, including the 
three-way negotiations between Britain 
and the leaders of what were to become 
India and Pakistan. He shows how the 
Indian army was divided into Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs and then divided 
again between India and Pakistan: 

The Indian army, which was to be 
divided up between the two coun- 
tries, had trained and fought as 
one for a century. Top officers . . . 
refused to look on one another as 
potential enemies. Just a few nights 
earlier both Hindu and Muslim 
soldiers had linked arms and 
drunkenly belted out the verses 
of “Auld Lang Syne” at a farewell 
party in Delhi. 

Field Marshall Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
who had established a joint border 
force in Punjab to try to contain the 
killings, ultimately divided the army 
with tears in his eyes. 

Hajari also sets out to discover how 
much Partition was responsible for the 
subsequent mistrust and enormous 
gulf between India and Pakistan. By, in 
effect, bringing Partition up to date, his 
book gains contemporary relevance. As 
long as India and Pakistan do not learn 
to live with each other, religious ex- 
tremists on both sides will always have 
an excuse to destabilize the fragile sta- 
tus quo. Terrorism can potentially and 
fatally distort issues of war and peace 
between two nuclear powers — an unac- 
ceptable situation not only for the two 
peoples but for the world. 

If Pakistan is to emerge from its 
downward trajectory it has to con- 
front the awful realities of the past, 
the wrong course it has taken, and the 
question of how a decent future can be 
achieved. The recent killings in Paris 
and the public executions carried out 
by ISIS are intensifying global con- 
cerns about terrorism. Pakistan ignored 
similar warnings after September 11 
and continued flirting with extremists. 
It cannot afford to do so again. 

— March 3, 2015 



Pakistani Shiite Muslims protesting a suicide bomb attack on a Shiite mosque in Peshawar 
with portraits of the victims, February 20, 2015. At least twenty-three people were killed 
in the attack on February 13, for which the Taliban claimed responsibility. 
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The Peripheral 

by William Gibson. 

Putnam, 485 pp., $28.95 

William Gibson has spent his career 
in the shadow of his first novel, Neuro- 
mancer, which was published in 1984 
and greeted as at once a punk revolt 
against traditional science fiction and 
a crystallization of the anxieties of 
the age. The book depicted a future in 
which identity was dictated by technol- 
ogy, the natural world had been sub- 
sumed by cities, and the geographic 
distinction of borders had given way to 
a frenetically visual monoculture dom- 
inated by the neon ads of multinational 
corporations. 

Critics found resonances with Guy 
Debord’s attack on “mechanical civili- 
zations” and Jean Baudrillard’s recently 
promulgated concept of the hyper real, 
particularly in Gibson’s forecasting of 
the Internet — which at the time of his 
writing was still inchoate, text-based, 
and the insular preserve of program- 
mers — as a “consensual hallucination 
experienced daily by billions,” with 
“lines of light ranged in the nonspace of 
the mind, clusters and constellations of 
data. Like city lights, receding,” and a 
user experience akin to mysticism, drug 
use, and sexual release. (It hasn’t exactly 
turned out that way, but Gibson’s coin- 
age of the term “cyberspace” lives on.) 

Neuromancer still has a shimmer, 
three decades later, but those who cele- 
brate it today, as a cultural landmark or 
divination, likely don’t remember the 
more eccentric specifics of the plot — 
the interconnection of voodoo gods 
and artificial intelligence, for exam- 
ple — which got only more improbable 
in the book’s two sequels. In the 1990s, 
Gibson began to create characters and 
skylines less distanced from our own 
time, occupying an exaggerated, sped- 
up present. With the turn of the cen- 
tury, he recalibrated again: his most 
recent books, published after, and di- 
rectly confronting, September 11, were 
anchored in a recognizable now. This 
shift prompted some critics to argue 
that he had become a realist writer and 
was accordingly of greater literary in- 
terest, as if abandoning science fiction 
were a sign of evolution. 

His new novel, The Peripheral , could 
be read as a rebuff to that notion. On 
the surface, it is a return to science fic- 
tion, taking the form of one of the most 
traditional of science-fiction narratives, 
an anthropological account of first con- 
tact between cultures. In this case, the 
encounter is not interplanetary but be- 
tween two different periods of time. 
(Gibson has rarely strayed from Earth 
and its immediate orbit, or entertained 
the notion of off-world life forms.) The 
book unfolds in two distinct futures, 
one approximately a decade or two from 
ours, the other a century out. In the for- 
mer, the point of focus is Flynne Fisher, 
the latest in a line of alliteratively 
named Gibson heroines dating back 
to the “street samurai” (i.e., assassin) 
Molly Millions, first seen in the short 
story “Johnny Mnemonic” (1981). 

Flynne’s existence is more con- 
strained than her freewheeling prede- 
cessors’ and could well be described 
as peripheral: she’s trapped in a dead- 
end Appalachian town loomed over 


by global chain stores with names like 
Hefty Mart (headquartered, it’s noted 
in an aside, in Delhi). Off in the dis- 
tance, there is still a president, notably 
female and Hispanic, but locally, little 
distinguishes the government from the 
drug cartel. To keep up with her moth- 
er’s medical prescriptions (“paying the 
cancer rent”), Flynne pulls shifts at 
Forever Fab, a 3-D printing outlet that 
churns out everything from personal 
drones to the croissant-doughnut hy- 
brids called cronuts that have a cult 
following even in our reality. (The 
reference is a small joke, Gibson re- 
treading a favorite theme, the ever 
briefer passage of a product from fe- 
tish to banality.) The brightest young 
men have returned from wars overseas 
with wounds visible and invisible; what 
little emotional life Flynne allows her- 
self involves mourning the futures they 
might have had, without being able to 
picture an alternate one. It’s a vision of 
America not so far removed from our 
day — the present, congealed. 

To supplement their income, Flynne 
and others in her circle freelance as 
virtual mercenaries, fighting in a mul- 
tiplayer online video game on behalf of 
wealthy enthusiasts, who deploy them 
like chessmen and bet on the outcome. 
(In our own time, people have hired 
stand-ins to play the tedious early 
rounds of games as a shortcut to higher 
levels.) To Flynne, her employers are 


“rich fucks” who neither “needed the 
money they won, or cared about what 
they lost.” She suspects that one par- 
ticular gambler, who plays the game 
himself instead of outsourcing, gets off 
on killing her friends because “it re- 
ally cost them People on her squad 

were feeding their children with what 
they earned playing, and maybe that 
was all they had.” Her apprehension of 
class politics is more instinctual than 
articulated, but it makes her a kind of 
conscientious objector to her society’s 
general blase embrace of corruption 
and violence. 

If Flynne is a version of the classic 
plucky small-town girl whose moral 
sensibility puts her at odds with her 
surroundings — complete with a name 
that has the zing of the comic strip — 
her counterpart in alternating chapters 
is the world-weary loner, embodied by 
Wilf Netherton, publicist and virtuosic 
liar, alcoholic and “purposeless” mal- 
content. He is introduced hungover, in 
an eerily hushed, deserted London that 
it is immediately apparent belongs to a 
more technologically advanced era than 
Flynne’s. This is eventually identifiable 
as the twenty-second century. (Starting 
a Gibson novel is a bit like sitting down 
to an uncaptioned film in a foreign lan- 
guage, the expectation being that by the 
end you will speak it; readers are thrust 


into the story, as if in enforced empathy 
with the characters, both scrambling to 
figure out what’s going on.) 

Wilf is more worldly than Flynne, 
but his world is a shrunken place: 80 
percent of the human population has 
died in a cataclysm called “the jack- 
pot,” not a single event but a slow burn 
over forty years, the collective result of 
man’s impact, simply by existing, on the 
environment: 

Droughts, water shortages, crop 
failures, honeybees gone like they 
almost were now, collapse of other 
keystone species, every last alpha 
predator gone, antibiotics doing 
even less than they already did, 
diseases that were never quite the 
one big pandemic but big enough 
to be historic events in themselves. 
And all of it around people: how 
people were, how many of them 
there were, how they’d changed 
things just by being there. 

(Gibson isn’t plucking numbers out of 
the air; the controversial environmen- 
tal scientist James Lovelock has pre- 
dicted similarly radical climate change 
and warned, “There are about 80 per- 
cent more people than the world can 
carry.”) Post-jackpot London is run 
by an alliance between unfathomably 
wealthy clans that Gibson calls “klepts” 
and some modern and not entirely be- 
nign incarnation of the city’s historic 
trade guilds. When Wilf loses his job, he 
retreats to the home of his friend Lev, 
the scion of an old klept and a “man- 
child of leisure” who has a new hobby: 
accessing and manipulating a segment 
of the past, via a mysterious, “massively 
encrypted” wormhole server. 

Gibson has said that he was inspired 
by the story “Mozart in Mirrorshades” 
(1985), by Bruce Sterling and Lewis 
Shiner, in which time travel is used for 
imperialist ends, to extract mineral 
resources from the preindustrial past. 
Sterling and Shiner get around the 
grandfather paradox — what if a traveler 
going backward in time accidentally 
kills his grandfather, thus preventing 
himself from being born? — by positing 
that once the present has made contact 
with a specific moment in the past, that 
strand of time forks off from recorded 
history and heads toward an alternate 
future. This enables the people of the 
present to keep pillaging different parts 
of the past, like colonial possessions, 
without affecting their own history. It’s 
a clever setup, although it is employed 
by Sterling and Shiner largely for comic 
effect, with Mozart composing Bill- 
board hits in an eighteenth-century 
Salzburg whose cobblestones are un- 
dercut by oil pipelines. 

The Peripheral follows this model but 
has stricter rules. No corporeal time 
travel is possible, only an exchange of 
data, including Skype-like communica- 
tions and financial transfers. How Lev 
approaches his “stub” of time is not so 
different from Flynne’s employers and 
their video games; while he takes a 
paternalistic interest in the lives of the 
people in it, to him, they aren’t fully 
autonomous or “real.” (From a twenty- 
second-century legal perspective, they 
aren’t: anyone who was alive in Flynne’s 
time is likely long dead in the jackpot 
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and technically a ghost.) When others 
in Lev’s time start interfering with his 
stub, it launches a kind of transtemporal 
Great Game, with opposing sides strug- 
gling for dominance, pouring outsized 
resources and weapons into Flynne’s 
small town. “Imperialism,” one of Lev’s 
tech liaisons says blandly. “We’re third- 
worlding alternate continua.” 

WhenFlynne and Wilf finally “meet,” 
via a chronologically flexible Facetime, 
the encounter is played for laughs — 
Flynne’s blunt American talk (“Does 
a bear shit in the woods?”) vs. Wilf’s 
elegant British obfuscations — but it 
gives Wilf, for apparently the first time 
in his life, a moral imperative: to try to 
save Flynne, who’s witnessed a murder, 
from the thugs coming to get her. Inevi- 
tably he starts to imagine himself half 
in love with her. What follows is one of 
the more oblique and chimerical court- 
ships in recent literary memory, as Wilf 
escorts Flynne around twenty-second- 
century London, or more precisely her 
consciousness, lodged inside a “periph- 
eral,” the word for a living mannequin. 
The peripheral functions like a video- 
game avatar, except that instead of a 
graphical representation on a screen it 
is a corporeal figure in the real world, 
biologically human, without indepen- 
dent thought. (Gibson is a master of the 
barbed aside: bespoke peripherals are 
made by the likes of Hermes and Vuit- 
ton, and “Vuitton are always blond.”) 

As in other Gibson novels, the pulp- 
ish plot is the golden thread through a 
maze of strangeness, cliche as some- 
thing to cling to in the face of the 
unknown. The latter includes such 


twenty-second-century technological 
accoutrements as cell phones that are 
embedded in the body and called into 
action by the stroke of a tongue. In 
lieu of computer monitors, a “feed” is 
opened directly in the eyes — the logi- 
cal evolution of Google Glass, perhaps. 
After the ravages of the jackpot, Lon- 
don has been rebuilt by mechanical 
“assemblers,” with cleaned, excavated 
rivers under glass roofs, forests of 
“quasi-biological megavolume carbon 
collectors that look like trees,” and a 
grid of skyscrapers called shards (pre- 
sumably after the eighty-seven-story 
Shard tower, finished in 2012 and as 
of now the tallest building in Western 
Europe). Department stores have gone 
the way of most animals, lost in the 
Anthropocene extinction (a term in 
current science usage for the depletion 
of species in the time of man); of the 
real estate free-for-all that ensued after 
the winnowing of Homo sapiens , Wilf 
recalls, “Selfridges had actually been a 
single private residence, briefly.” 

This is a more complicated scene than 
the typically conjured postapocalyptic 
landscape, with bands of survivalists 
hunkered in the dark, gnawing at raw 
meat. From the perspective of Flynne’s 
backwater, it doesn’t seem such a bad 
place to be. What’s wrong with a world 
where a portable miniature medical 
device can cure a hangover and fix 
a broken collarbone; where manual 
labor has been handed off to nano- 
bots, enabling lives of leisure; where 
tattoos fetchingly roam the skin and 
WiFi connections seemingly never 
go down? But Wilf is convinced that 
“some prior order, or perhaps the lack 
of one, afforded a more authentic exis- 


tence.” He’s fascinated by how “entirely 
human” the people of Flynne’s time 
are: “Gloriously pre-posthuman. In a 
state of nature.” There’s bit of magi- 
cal “noble savage” thinking here, since 
Flynne and her friends are almost as 
far removed from nature as Wilf. At a 
certain point an old detective who lived 
through the jackpot tries to disabuse 
him of his “nostalgia for things you’d 
never known”: 

“I personally recall that world, 
which you can only imagine was 
preferable to this one,” she said. 
“Eras are conveniences, particu- 
larly for those who never experi- 
enced them. We carve history from 
totalities beyond our grasp. Bolt 
labels on the result.” 

Gibson is toying with familiar tropes: 
of a decadent civilization looking back 
wistfully on an imagined prelapsarian 
past; of the clash between urban, etio- 
lated aristocrats and country rubes, nei- 
ther of whom prove to be exactly that. 

But Gibson has always been better at 
exploring ideas than plumbing psychol- 
ogy, at constructing outer worlds than 
inner ones. His characters tend to func- 
tion as bundles of nerves, reacting more 
than reflecting, and his incessant cross- 
cutting from one to another has often 
made it difficult for fully developed 
personalities to emerge. This changed 
with Pattern Recognition (2003), his 
only novel thus far to stick with a single 
perspective, that of the “coolhunter” 
Cayce Pollard, whose slightly fantas- 
tical handicap — a physical allergy to 
logos — was balanced by a convincingly 
sketched past (she became disoriented 
and unable to grieve properly after her 
father’s disappearance in the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks), and who achieved on 
the page a rare fidelity to life. Neither 
Flynne nor Wilf has much by way of 
personal history to inform who they 
are; they are intensely creatures of their 
moment. One could go so far as to say 
that they aren’t characters at all, merely 
avatars or peripherals for Gibson’s own 
restive consciousness. 


± he Peripheral may be Gibson’s bleak- 
est book, for all its glints of humor and 
feint at a happy ending. In earlier nov- 
els, his characters were wildcatters, 
untethered to the places they found 
themselves in, ever en route to some- 
where else. Flynne and her friends have 
little sense of the outside world beyond 
the trickle-down cuisine offered at the 
local Sushi Barn. Their isolation is as 
much a matter of class as geography. 
When, in the thicket of plot, Hefty 
Mart is acquired by Lev’s clan, Flynne 
marvels: “It was like buying the moon.” 

Perhaps as a result, the language 
of the twenty-first- century sections 
seems stilted. Gibson has often evoked 
Dashiell Hammett in his characters’ 
speech, but here it’s particularly frag- 
mentary and gnomic, almost impov- 
erished, with articles and pronouns 
often jettisoned entirely, along with 
self-reflection. (It’s typically the “I” 
that gets lost: “Scares me.” “Hurts my 
eyes.” “Haven’t slept.”) While it’s be- 
lievable that this is how these charac- 
ters would talk and think (Gibson grew 
up in Appalachia), I missed the preci- 
sion and flash of his earlier prose, his 
fistfuls of sparks — like a throwaway 
line in Virtual Light (1993), describ- 
ing a woman’s hair as “the pelt of some 
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nocturnal animal that had fed on per- 
oxide and Vaseline” — and his crisp in- 
dictments, perhaps never better than in 
Pattern Recognition : “There must be 
some Tommy Hilfiger event horizon, 
beyond which it is impossible to be 
more derivative, more removed from 
the source, more devoid of soul.” 

Missing, too, is the kind of shambolic 
bohemian subculture that Gibson once 
called “where industrial civilization 
went to dream. A sort of unconscious 
R&D, exploring alternate societal 
strategies.” In his previous books, these 
functioned as refuges for people on the 
margins, from the secret hacker net- 
work in Idoru (1996) to the shantytown 
jury-rigged on an earthquake-damaged 
bridge in Virtual Light. 

In The Peripheral the sole exam- 
ple of subculture is more gruesome: 
a neoprimitive cult of self-mutilated 
cannibals has set up a colony on 
the Great Pacific Garbage Patch, a 
whirlpool of plastic debris buoyed 
by the rotating ocean currents of the 
North Pacific Gyre. The colonists be- 
lieve they have opted out of the system, 
when they’ve merely created “another 
manifestation of it, but with heri- 
tage diseases.” Their aggressive body 
modifications, including “benign skin 
cancers, supernumerary nipples” and 
“pseudo-ichthyotic scaling,” seem in- 
dulgent set against the combat wounds 
and multiple amputations suffered by 
soldiers in Flynne’s time. 

In Gibson’s last two novels, Spook 
Country (2007) and Zero History 
(2010), the figure of “the old man” ap- 
pears, a former intelligence officer who 
still keeps an eye on the government’s 
machinations. I’ve always thought of 
him as Gibson’s proxy, a quiet dissident, 
motivated by “some sort of seething 
Swiftian rage . . . that he can only express 
through perverse, fiendishly complex 
exploits, resembling Surrealist gestes.” 
Like most of Gibson’s novels, The Pe- 
ripheral turns frantic toward the end, 
with a series of increasingly zany thriller 
scenes; the build to the climax involves a 
burrito delivered by drone, a corporate 
merger, and a weaponized pram. This is 
fodder for Gibson’s fans, not those seek- 
ing insight, but no Gibson novel would 
be complete without the moment when 
“the localized high-pressure zone of 
weird begins to manifest.” 

Gibson’s early work was dubbed 
“cyberpunk,” a genre that Fredric 
Jameson declared “the supreme liter- 
ary expression if not of postmodernism, 
then of late capitalism itself.” But Gib- 
son himself repudiated the label after it 
lost its connection to ideas and came to 
be associated with a deracinated style, 
all flash and gleaming surfaces. And 
while Neuromancer is still potent, Pat- 
tern Recognition is arguably his most 
completely realized novel. Not because 
it is more “realistic”: in fact, it’s the way 
in which Gibson makes the real world 
seem eerie and alien, simply through a 
shift in focus, that lends it conviction. 

Coming a decade later, The Periph- 
eral sometimes has the awkward feel of 
a transitional work, as if Gibson were 
trying to adapt to how quickly the pres- 
ent has nearly outstripped his imagined 
futures. It’s tough being an oracle, but 
that was never what was most interest- 
ing about Gibson’s work. He is better 
understood as an interrogator of our 
own time, ferreting out the strangeness 
in our everyday and the ways that “the 
future is already here,” as he says — 
“just not evenly distributed.” 
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The history taught in Cuban schools 
exalts the redeeming function of the 
Cuban Revolution but it also, for the 
most part, reduces that revolution to 
a biography of Fidel Castro. Someday 
perhaps Cuban schoolchildren will 
have access to other versions of their 
history. If that day comes, Visions of 
Power in Cuba: Revolution, Redemp- 
tion, and Resistance, 1959-1971 by Lil- 
lian Guerra, an American historian of 
Cuban descent, should be a required 
(and saddening) assignment. It tells the 
story of the construction of the longest 
dictatorship in Latin American history 
(and now the longest-lasting continu- 
ous regime on earth). 

The book is not a conventional po- 
litical history but rather a social history 
of the Cuban people subjugated, by 
choice or by force, to the new system 
put into place during the 1960s and 
1970s. Based on almost twenty years 
of research in Cuban and American ar- 
chives like the Cuban Exile Collection 
and the Cuban Revolution Collection 
at Yale University, Guerra reconstructs 
how Fidel Castro went about narrowing 
the range of civil liberties, autonomous 
institutions, and finally the society it- 
self, until he completely dominated 
them. 

The revolutionaries came to power 
on an island where one in six Cubans 
owned a radio, one in twenty-five a tele- 
vision set. There were 120 newspapers 
and magazines, like the political jour- 
nal Bohemia , which in the first three 
weeks of 1959 sold a million copies cel- 
ebrating the triumph of the revolution. 
With this impressive island-wide cov- 
erage — most of it favoring the revolu- 
tion — Castro could multiply the effect 
of his very long speeches, many of them 
to an audience of a million people ac- 
claiming him with upraised hands. He 
was the first revolutionary to use televi- 
sion with wide effect. 

One of Guerra’s revelations is the use 
Fidel made of religious symbols. As a 
steady leitmotif he would say things 
like: “They speak ill of me because 
I have spoken the truth. They cruci- 
fied Christ for speaking the truth” or 
“Whoever condemns a revolution like 
this one betrays Christ and declares 
himself capable of crucifying that very 
Christ once again.” Although he had 
been educated by the Jesuits, Castro 
had no belief in religious dogmas. Nev- 
ertheless he affirmed and imposed his 
beliefs as if they were in themselves 
religious dogmas. A new faith, Fidel- 
ismo, began to form around his per- 
son. Drawings were published with 
Fidel inserted into scenes from the 
Bible; pilgrimages were conducted to 


sacralized sites in the former guerrilla 
haven of the Sierra Maestra or to the 
Turquino mountain, which Fidel had 
once climbed. In a conversation with a 
journalist from the magazine Carteles , 
an old peasant succinctly expressed his 
reverence: 

Question : What do you think of 
the Agrarian Reform? 

Blanco : That is a blessing of God. 

Question'. You mean from Fidel, 
from the Revolution? 


Blanco'. I mean from God, through 

Fidel. 

The new faith created its own ample 
vocabulary. Among its simplest epi- 
thets were “traitors” and vendepatrias 
(“sell-outs of the nation”), first applied 
to those accused of torture and murder 
in the service of the defeated Batista 
regime. The executions of such people 
during Castro’s first months in power, 
under the banner of “Revolutionary 
justice,” had vast popular support. But 
then Fidel instituted, in his own words, 
“Revolutionary terror.” One of its early 
victims was the popular revolutionary 
comandante Huber Matos, who was 
arrested in October 1959 for criticiz- 
ing the clearly increasing influence of 
the Cuban Communist Party within 
the regime. He was sentenced to — and 
served — twenty years’ imprisonment. 

Fidel carried out his political moves 
with the same rapidity. He made him- 
self prime minister, dismissed the idea 
of elections or the democratic division 
of powers, installed “true democracy” 
(voting by a show of hands in the Plaza 
de la Revolucion in Havana), and car- 
ried out the first purges among those 
who had fought for the revolution. As 
early as March 1959, Raul Castro con- 
tacted Moscow to arrange a Soviet-run 
training program for the Cuban army 
and for an organized secret police 
force, later to be known as G2. 

Nonetheless, into the year 1960, Cuba 
seemed to be (at least in its publicly 
cited objectives) a radical version of 
the Mexican Revolution: nationalist. 


egalitarian, “humanist,” and focused 
on social justice. In February 1960, 
a visit to the island by Soviet Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan marked the 
beginning of a close economic relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union, centering 
around the exchange of sugar for oil, 
on terms very favorable to Cuba. The 
economic connection rapidly impelled 
the spread of Soviet-style state controls 
over the society and a severe erosion of 
the market. 

All independent newspapers and 
journals disappeared. One of the sad- 
dest episodes was the termination of 


the once staunchly pro-revolutionary 
Bohemia and the self-imposed exile to 
Venezuela of its director, Miguel Angel 
Quevedo. (Some years later he would 
kill himself, leaving behind a dramatic 
description of how he had been forced 
out.) Only the newspaper Revolucion 
remained, later to be merged in 1965 
into a new publication called Granma. 

The university was stripped of its 
traditional and politically impor- 
tant autonomy and student organiza- 
tions would expel members for having 
anti-regime or anti-Soviet opinions. 
Television and radio stations were con- 
fiscated. Unions were transformed from 
advocates of the rights of workers to 
instruments of support for the mainte- 
nance of productivity in the increasing 
number of state-owned enterprises. In 
the latter part of 1960, around 550 busi- 
nesses (Cuban or American-owned) 
were expropriated — amounting to 80 
percent of the broad and diversified 
industries of the country. The Catholic 
Church opposed the turn toward com- 
munism but was neutralized. 

Fidel was trying to create a kind of 
new militant church of regime loyal- 
ists, intent on defending the “purity” 
of the regime by armed force. Guerra 
gives a detailed description of how the 
responsibility for such purification was 
assigned to the numerous militant or- 
ganizations created, early in the 1960s, 
by Fidel’s fiat. The purpose was to in- 
tegrate the society vertically, from the 
masses leading up to the Comandante. 
Organizations were formed for women, 
students, farmers, workers, bureau- 
crats, writers, artists, down to children 
who marched with rifles. 


Among those numerous groups, 
perhaps the most disturbing and in- 
timidating entities were the Comites 
de Defensa de la Revolucion (CDR). 
The CDRs recruited volunteers, city 
block by block, to oversee the revolu- 
tionary purity of their neighbors and 
denounce any deviations. Fidel defined 
them as “the civil rear guard for the 
vanguard of the militias and Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces (FAR) in the 
struggle against the internal and exter- 
nal enemy,” and he added, “it is impos- 
sible that the worms and parasites can 
make their moves if, on their own, the 
people . . . keep an eye on them.” 

In the early 1960s, Cuban cities wit- 
nessed an early surge of dissidence 
in the confrontations between these 
Cederistas and groups or individu- 
als the regime stigmatized as gusa- 
nos (“worms”). Guerra, using newly 
discovered material from various ar- 
chives, vividly reconstructs much of 
this unrest. The gusanos refused to 
integrate themselves into revolutionary 
institutions. Yet most of them criticized 
the CIA-sponsored invasion at the Bay 
of Pigs in April 1961, and considered 
the Miami-based exiles to be “servants 
of the gringos.” Nevertheless the CDRs 
could send them to jail and even (fol- 
lowing the Soviet model) to incarcera- 
tion in psychiatric hospitals where they 
could be subjected to such measures as 
electric shock treatments. For their ef- 
ficiency at forestalling criticism of the 
revolution, Castro called the Cederistas 
“one million gags,” emphasizing that 
their major effect by far was the stifling 
of open dissent. 

Another significant (and historically 
obscure) event was the violent opposi- 
tion of peasants to the collectivization 
of the land in the provinces of Escam- 
bray and Matanzas. Lillian Guerra 
writes that in Escambray, the CIA was 
actively involved in encouraging resis- 
tance. In the violence known as “ la lim- 
pia [the cleaning] of Escambray,” six 
thousand people died (combining the 
losses of the Cuban army and the peas- 
ant rebels). In the summer of 1963 the 
government permanently moved all the 
male population of Escambray to Pinar 
del Rfo and the women and children to 
the Miramar area of Havana, a total of 
35,000 people. Escambray was finally 
converted into a military zone and a 
national park. In 2005, for the first time 
in forty years, Raul Castro called the 
Escambray events “a civil war.” 

Almost simultaneously (and with- 
out any CIA intervention, according to 
Guerra), the peasants of Matanzas also 
took up arms against the collectiviza- 
tion policy. The guerrillas of Matanzas 
survived as a group until the beginning 
of 1963. There were widespread arrests, 
summary executions, and extensive cam- 
paigns of slogans and arguments in favor 
of the revolution. The Second Agrarian 
Reform (1963) then put further limits on 
rural private property and, says Guerra, 
“the historically exceptional egalitarian 
model of capitalist agricultural produc- 
tion in Matanzas was forcibly reduced to 
the Communist norm.” 

In the mid-1960s, the worldwide youth 
counterculture arrived, a little belatedly, 
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in Cuba. With their long hair and san- 
dals, their rock music, their fondness 
for an anarchic way of life and sexual 
permissiveness, many young Cubans 
were culturally rebellious but not in ac- 
tive opposition to the regime. Guerra 
describes how, in the ephemeral pub- 
lications associated with the counter- 
culture (like El Sable or El Puente), 
critical comments were published on is- 
sues that are now — in the era of Raul — 
common currency in the official media, 
including bureaucratic abuses and neg- 
ligence and the wasting of resources. 

Fidel had no patience with what he 
saw as the lack of revolutionary zeal 
among the young. The counterculture 
publications were closed down and 
many of their contributors sent off to 
work camps for “reeducation.” And 
Fidel went so far as to urge young peo- 
ple to report on their parents if they ex- 
pressed an explicit desire to leave Cuba. 

In 1965 Fidel had created the Mili- 
tary Units to Aid Production (UMAP), 
which were labor camps to which many 
of these “antisocial” young people and 
various gusanos were sent. (An esti- 
mated 35,000 people passed through 
these camps between 1965 and 1968.) 
Alongside other inmates were mem- 
bers of Protestant and Afro-Cuban 
religious sects whom the regime con- 
sidered unreliable (especially Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and Seventh-Day Adventists) 
and who were submitted to systematic 
tortures. 

Based on a conviction that to be 
revolutionary one must be “macho,” 
gay people were sent to the camps and 
cruelly persecuted. Reinaldo Arenas, 
the brilliant homosexual writer who 
left Cuba in 1980, has written an ac- 
count of his treatment, Before Night 
Falls (1993); but Guerra supplements 
it with firsthand personal reports. Gays 
were subjected not only to forced labor 
but also to painful Pavlovian treat- 
ments meant to “cure their illness.” This 
government-inspired antigay persecution 
lasted until the beginning of the 1980s. 

In 1968 — proclaimed “the Year of the 
Heroic Guerrilla” — 58,000 small busi- 
nesses were expropriated in a matter of 
days (including street vendors’ kiosks, 
shoemakers, dressmakers, laundries, 
beauty shops, nightclubs, etc.). Many of 
the owners (labeled “petty bourgeois”) 
were assigned to compulsory labor in 
agriculture or construction. Now fully 
in charge of what some critics have 
called “the island plantation of Fidel” 
(his father had been the owner of a 
large hacienda), Castro made one of his 
many huge economic mistakes. In 1970 
he called for “the Sugar Harvest of the 
Ten Million.” This marked the abso- 
lute limit of Che Guevara’s idealistic 
push for “voluntary labor.” Castro an- 
nounced that “the honor of the Revolu- 
tion” was at stake. A student who had 
taken part remarked to Guerra that 
they had not harvested sugarcane “for 
Fidel or his honor.” 

Still, the large-scale response revealed 
Fidel’s still-charismatic capacity to mo- 
bilize hundreds of thousands of people 
from all social and economic levels, but 
the harvest failed to meet its objectives. 
Faced with rising absenteeism in the 
fields (the only option left of the right 
to strike), he issued a law against va- 
grancy and further tightened control of 
the shores of Cuba. Fidel declared that 
no one any longer wanted to leave the 
country. And emigration remained il- 
legal until the Mariel Boatlift in 1980. 

The definite sign of Cuba’s incorpo- 


ration into the Soviet bloc was the show 
trial (an echo of the Soviet trials in the 
1930s) of the poet Heberto Padilla, 
who had dared to criticize “our minia- 
ture version of Stalinism.” Arrested in 
March 1971, after five weeks in prison 
and daily interrogations he “confessed” 
his crimes against the revolution. Many 
voices of the Latin-American and in- 
ternational literary community rec- 
ognized a “show trial” and criticized 
the persecution, including some, such 
as Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir, who, up to this moment, had 
always backed Fidel. Castro then gave 
precise orders banning the books of 
such authors in Cuba. In the 1960s Pa- 
dilla had won the national prize for po- 
etry awarded by an international jury. 
Now the message was definitive, as in 
Fidel’s words of 1961: “With the Revo- 
lution, everything. Against the Revolu- 
tion, nothing.” 

The same slogan still prevails today, 
though certainly people have more 
space. The regime now tolerates a lim- 
ited amount of private economic ac- 
tivity, though with many restrictions. 
There is some freedom of movement, 
though Cubans cannot board tourist 
cruise ships or buy boats. And people 
are not persecuted for their sexual or 
religious preferences. Still, limits on 
political life and civil liberties are es- 
sentially the same as in 1971. The gov- 
ernment still controls the print media, 
radio and television, the universities, 
student movements, and labor unions. 
In these matters nothing has changed. 
There is no free access to the Internet 
and manifestations of dissidence are 
persecuted. Dissidents are no longer 
sent to labor camps but in 2014 there 
were 8,899 short-term politically moti- 
vated detentions. “We have a different 
concept of human rights,” said Josefina 
Vidal, a diplomat now in charge of re- 
lations with the United States, to Ro- 
berta Jacobson, the US undersecretary 
of state for Latin America, at their first 
meeting in Havana on January 22, 2015. 

This is the Cuba with which Presi- 
dent Obama, bravely and intelligently, 
though with considerable political risk, 
decided to reestablish diplomatic rela- 
tions in December 2014. 

In light of the economic and political 
history of Cuba, it becomes easier to 
understand its contentious relationship 
with the United States, the subject of 
Back Channel to Cuba by William M. 
LeoGrande and Peter Kornbluh, which 
explores the mostly secret negotiations 
over decades between the Cuban and 
US governments. It is an impressive in- 
vestigation that appeared only months 
before the agreements between Raul 
Castro and Barack Obama and reads 
like a fascinating and thorough intel- 
lectual introduction to the accords. 

The book makes it clear that, during 
the long period of the Cuban-Soviet 
alliance, an agreement was practically 
impossible, though the history of at- 
tempts reads like a James Bond novel, 
and the tireless efforts of some figures 
to promote a rapprochement did have 
some positive results on emigration 
and the freeing of political prisoners. 
After 1971, when the alliance with 
Russia was solidified, Cuba adopted 
much of the ideology, laws, and institu- 
tions of the USSR, especially that of a 
single all-powerful party. Nevertheless, 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
apparently on his own, put out some 


feelers to Cuba, which were suddenly 
withdrawn after the announcement 
that Cuban troops had been dispatched 
to Angola in 1975. 

In 1977, Jimmy Carter (with a cabinet 
divided between “doves” and “hawks”) 
made serious attempts to “normal- 
ize” relations with Cuba. He began by 
opening “interest sections” in Wash- 
ington and Havana, reducing travel 
restrictions, and halting surveillance 
flights over the island. In exchange, he 
secured the freedom of several politi- 
cal prisoners and a measure of Cuban 
control over the tide of boat people 
crossing the ninety miles to Florida. 
But disagreement over the Cuban pres- 
ence in Angola and Mozambique and 
the American embargo (first imposed 
in 1962) frustrated any positive result 
from the dozens of secret meetings in 



Raul Castro and Barack Obama making 
their respective announcements about 
restoring diplomatic relations between 
Cuba and the US, December 2014 

New York, Havana, even in the Mexi- 
can city of Cuernavaca. According to 
LeoGrande and Kornbluh, “Carter 
aspired to be the first post-Cold War 
president in an era when the Cold War 
was not quite over.” 

It was quite the opposite with his 
successor, Ronald Reagan. In March 
1981, Reagan’s secretary of state, Al- 
exander Haig, expressed his inclina- 
tion to “turn that fucking island into 
a parking lot.” During the eight years 
of his presidency, Reagan was infuri- 
ated with Cuba for its support of in- 
dependence movements in Africa, the 
Sandinista government in Nicaragua, 
and the guerrillas in El Salvador and 
Guatemala. It was a period of renewed 
prestige for the Cuban socialist revolu- 
tion among a new generation of young 
Latin Americans. Fidel resisted the 
increasingly active antagonism of the 
Reagan government, which officially 
listed Cuba as a terrorist state, tight- 
ened the trade embargo, and launched 
the propaganda station Radio Marti. 

Yet even in this administration there 
were some open channels and some ad- 
vances on emigration issues, according 
to LeoGrande and Kornbluh. But after 
the war in Angola was no longer an 
issue (it ended by an accord that sealed 
the victory of the Cuban troops and 
their allies) and elections were held 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador (both 
reverses for Cuban foreign policy), 
Cuba lost some of the chips it could use 
in negotiations. When George H.W. 
Bush became president, he explicitly 
demanded a change of regime in Cuba. 

In 1993, the crisis hit. With 50 per- 
cent inflation, a 35 percent decline in 


the GDP, and a plunge of 80 percent 
in the resources available to meet the 
needs of each Cuban citizen, the coun- 
try seemed on the verge of collapse. In 
1993 the Torricelli Amendment, passed 
after the fall of the Soviet Union, 
seemed to herald (and exult over) the 
approaching end. It prohibited foreign- 
based subsidiaries of US companies 
from trading with Cuba, forbade travel 
to Cuba by US citizens, and no longer 
permitted remittances to be sent by 
Cuban-American families to relatives 
in Cuba. 

President Bill Clinton decided to 
lower the tone of fierce opposition; he 
increased passenger flights between Ha- 
vana and Miami. Fidel accepted the 
repatriation of Cubans with criminal 
records he had sent to America in 1980 
as part of the Mariel Boatlift. And unex- 
pectedly, he asked for direct discussions. 
In 1994, with the “Crisis of the Boat- 
People” — the attempt by thousands 
to emigrate by small boats and rafts — 
Clinton requested the intervention of 
President Carlos Salinas of Mexico. 

The Crisis de los Balseros was re- 
solved in a couple of intense weeks of 
negotiation. Fidel’s only bargaining 
chips were his political prisoners, to 
whom freedom was granted in groups 
at his discretion, and the threat of un- 
leashed emigration. A Republican 
Congress voted to turn back the clock 
with the 1996 Helms-Burton Act, which 
further strengthened the embargo. 
Bush the Younger returned to the in- 
transigence of his father but Castro had 
by then encountered a new ideological 
and political acolyte and a new Maece- 
nas in Hugo Chavez, elected president 
of Venezuela in 1999. 

There had been one interesting possi- 
bility of rapprochement decades earlier 
during the presidency of John Kennedy, 
as reported in LeoGrande and Korn- 
bluh’s fine book. After the Cubans had 
defeated the invading forces at the Bay 
of Pigs and Cuba had formally adopted 
communism in May 1961, Che Guevara 
sent Kennedy a box of cigars and a let- 
ter offering five surprising concessions: 
payment for nationalized properties, 
a renunciation of the Cuban alliance 
with Communist Eastern Europe, and 
free elections (but only after the revo- 
lution had consolidated itself), as well 
as promises never to attack Guanta- 
namo and to reconsider Cuba’s activi- 
ties in other Latin American countries. 

Later, after the release of the 1,200 
prisoners from the invasion force had 
been negotiated, Fidel expressed (to 
Tad Szulc of The New York Times as 
well as others) his desire to somehow 
reestablish connections. One year 
later, despite the missile crisis in Octo- 
ber 1962 and the CIA attempts to assas- 
sinate Fidel, the possibility still seemed 
to exist. “If he kicks out Sovs we can 
live [with] him,” said a note from the 
National Security Council. And so ar- 
gued Lisa Howard, the very active ABC 
reporter who was close to Fidel. It was 
a hope also supported by Jean Daniel, 
the editor of Le Nouvel Observateur. 

This was one of those moments that 
might have changed history. “Maybe 
things are possible with this man,” 
Castro said to Daniel on November 20, 
1963. Daniel had recently visited the 
White House, and he had been given 
to understand that relations could im- 
prove. Fidel suggested that Kennedy 
might possibly become “the leader 
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who may at last understand that there 
can be coexistence between capitalist 
and socialists, even in the Americas.” 
Two days later, when he was informed 
by telephone that Kennedy had been 
assassinated, Castro turned to Daniel 
and said, “This is the end of your mis- 
sion of peace.” 

Today another possible turning point 
has arisen, for several reasons: the 
economic crisis in Venezuela, the im- 
poverishment of the Cuban economy, 
the reduced influence (and changing 
views) of voters of Cuban origin. (Re- 
cent polls show a majority of Florida 
Cubans favor lifting the embargo.) And 
the major supporters of mutual enmity 
have receded from the foreground. 
There is no doubt that the intransi- 
gence of Fidel Castro was a continual 
obstacle to “normalization.” His fixa- 
tion on Cuba as David confronting 
Goliath can be seen as justified in its 
time and for many years, but no longer. 
And his definition of Cuban identity as 
deeply negative (permanent opposition 
to the United States seen as a continual 
challenge) impoverishes the rich his- 
tory of Cuba. 

But it can be argued — as LeGrande 
and Kornbluth observe in their con- 
cluding chapter — that the US has been 
even more intransigent, often failing 
to act on its promises even when Cuba 
made significant concessions. It is worth 
remembering that during the Carter 
administration, which was perhaps the 
most open to the possibility of “nor- 
malization,” the government refused 
to open a real crack in the embargo by 
selling Cuba needed medicines impos- 


sible to obtain from any other country. 
Such an extreme (and cruel) outlook is 
still alive in some quarters, especially 
within the Republican Party. 

The most sensible voices of the 
Cuban opposition, on the island and 
abroad (including some major US busi- 
nessmen and a few right-wing political 
figures) welcomed the agreement put 
forward by Obama in December. They 
understand and have suffered from the 
repressive policies of the regime. They 
know how much effort it will take to 
pry any fraction of power from forces 
that have retained it for so long. But 
they have faith in what Obama has de- 
scribed as a means to “more effectively 
empower the Cuban people.” 

This could result from greater con- 
tact with people from abroad whose 
mere presence in Cuba (not to speak of 
information, ideas, remittances, invest- 
ments, and any newly possible business 
arrangements) will disrupt the long 
isolation of the island from much of the 
world. They believe that this new flow 
of contact will unleash and strengthen 
a general demand for civil liberties 
with which the new generations of lead- 
ership will finally have to make their 
compromises. A recent tweet from the 
blogger Yusnaby Perez presents photo- 
graphs of small American and Cuban 
flags appearing together in the win- 
dows of Havana. Perhaps an omen of 
changes to come. 

But the prospects are by no means 
certain. The road to new relations will 
be rugged and the process could fail. 
A troubling signal was Raul Castro’s 
recent address at a leadership Con- 
ference of CELAC (the Community 
of Latin American and Caribbean 


States), held at the end of January in 
Costa Rica. He asserted that the pos- 
sible accord had to meet four criteria: 
a US return of the Guantanamo naval 
base, the cessation of American radio 
and television broadcasts to Cuba 
(Radio and TV Marti) , the end of the 
trade embargo, and “compensation to 
the Cuban people for the human and 
economic damage suffered as a result 
of American policies.” 

The return of Guantanamo may 
eventually happen but it will be no easy 
task to achieve it. Cessation of propa- 
ganda transmissions would not be dif- 
ficult but, with the present makeup of 
Congress, could set off a political con- 
frontation. The end of the embargo — 
certainly desirable — cannot be done 
immediately, and the payment of “rep- 
arations” is an impossible demand. 

Clinging to such requirements (with- 
out any substantial concessions on in- 
ternal political liberty) would seem 
more appropriate to Fidel than to Raul, 
if he truly wishes to move closer to the 
US and respect the present enthusiasm 
and hopes of large numbers of Cu- 
bans. Dealing with those problems is 
an issue for private diplomatic discus- 
sions. Using a confrontational rhetoric 
in public (and backing the repeatedly 
repressive moves by the Venezuelan 
President Nicolas Maduro) only pro- 
vides ammunition for those who want 
to continue the embargo. And Cuba 
could thus abort a golden opportunity 
for normalizing relations with the US. 

This would be a very unfortunate 
turn of events, because Obama has 
taken a truly historic step not only 
in relation to Cuba but also to Latin 
American anti-Americanism, one of 


the most profound and historically 
justified political passions on the con- 
tinent. Its contemporary form crystal- 
lized during the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, reached its climax in 
Cuba in 1959, and has begun to recede, 
perhaps substantially to disappear, as 
a result of this possible resumption of 
American- Cuban diplomatic relations. 
The next step should be the elimina- 
tion of the embargo, though a Congress 
dominated by Republicans will do its 
best to block such a move. 

At the next meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American States (scheduled 
for April in Panama) Obama — as a 
result of this opening — will arrive with 
a greater moral legitimacy than any 
twentieth- century American president, 
even more in this case than FDR. He 
should use this new prestige to achieve 
Latin American consensus that Cuba 
should honor the agreements on human 
rights that were signed by Raul at the 
2008 summit meeting in Lima of Latin 
American, Caribbean, and European 
nations. Cuba must legalize the basic lib- 
erties that have been denied, including 
the freedom to connect to the Internet. 

Only then will Cuba be able to turn 
the page of history. When the virtual 
shelf is filled with articles and books 
that have not been allowed to circulate 
on the island, the Cubans themselves, 
we may hope, will be able to freely de- 
cide whether to absolve or condemn 
the aged dictator who lives on, mostly 
in silence, somewhere in Havana. u 
— March 3, 2015; 
translated from the Spanish 
by Hank Heifetz. 

This is the second of two 
articles on Cuba. 
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The Swiss tennis champion Stan Waw- 
rinka has the words “Ever tried. Ever 
failed. No matter. Try again. Fail again. 
Fail better” tattooed in blue ink on the 
inside of his left forearm. The lachry- 
mose ending of Israel Horovitz’s recent 
movie My Old Lady has Kevin Kline 
paying his respects at a tombstone on 
which are engraved the words “If you 
do not love me I shall not be loved.” The 
first of these quotations is from Samuel 
Beckett’s late prose piece Worstward 
Ho , the second from his 1936 poem 
“Cascando.” 

In their original contexts, they do 
not work quite so well as motivational 
mottoes or sentimental consolations. 
“Fail better” (which I recently saw on 
a recruitment advertisement for a fi- 
nancial services company) is followed 
a few lines later by a reminder that, 
for Beckett, the phrase is an exhorta- 
tion, not to keep trying until you suc- 
ceed but to keep failing until you fail 
completely: “Fail again. Better again. 
Or better worse. Fail worse again. Still 
worse again. Till sick for good. Throw 
up for good.” This doesn’t quite work 
on an athlete’s arm. As for “If you do 
not love me I shall not be loved,” it is 
quickly followed by another bout of 
verbal nausea: 

the churn of stale words in the 
heart again 

love love love thud of the old 
plunger 

pestling the unalterable 

whey of words 

We are unlikely to see that on a Valen- 
tine’s Day greeting card anytime soon. 

Beckett loved tennis and his sense 
of humor might have been gratified 
by the joke that contemporary culture 
is playing on him, making his enact- 
ments of futility themselves futile by 
reading them as cheerleaders’ chants. 
And he would have recognized the 
ironies involved in this transformation 
of wretchedness into celebration, for 
he faced them in his own lifetime, not 
least in the years after the utterly un- 
expected success of Waiting for Godot 
in the mid-1950s, which brought him 
money and fame. Success was not what 
Beckett had bargained for: his com- 
pact with the Muses stipulated that he 
must embrace, as his biographer James 
Knowlson summarizes, “poverty, fail- 
ure, exile, and loss.” Instead of failing 
better, he was now succeeding worse. 

The feeling of abandonment from 
which he had written (between 1947 
and 1950) Godot , Molloy, Malone 
Dies , and The Unnamable — the knowl- 
edge that no one greatly cared what he 
wrote or why — was now impossible. 
In 1948, he could write, with typically 
self-wounding humor, to his agent 
George Reavey in London that “I am 
now retyping, for rejection by the pub- 
lishers, Malone MeurtT In a revealing 


homage to his Paris publisher Jerome 
Lindon, appended to a letter of June 
1962, Beckett reveals that he was, in- 
deed, on the cusp of abandoning writ- 
ing altogether before Lindon accepted 
his great novel Molloy for publication 
in 1950: “It would have taken only this 
last little no thank you for me finally to 
see that that was it.” 

By 1957, when the third volume of 
Cambridge’s wonderful edition of his 
letters begins, Beckett is famous and 
“these bastards of journalists” and 
“those bastards of critics” (as he calls 
them in a letter to Alan Schneider) 


are working over his case. Beckett was 
acutely conscious that however much 
he would “refuse to be involved in ex- 
egesis of any kind,” he already had by 
then a public image. He agonized about 
becoming, as it were, Beckettian and 
longed for those days of utter hopeless- 
ness and utter freedom. As he wrote to 
his American publisher Barney Rosset 
in November 1958: 

I feel I’m getting more and more 
entangled in professionalism and 
self-exploitation and that it would 
be really better to stop altogether 
than to go on with that. What I need 
is to get back into the state of mind 
of 1945 when it was write or perish. 
But I suppose no chance of that. 

Three days later he returned to the 
same theme: 

The only chance for me now as a 
writer is to go into retreat and put a 
stop to all this fucking elan acquis 
[momentum] and get back down to 
the bottom of all the hills again, 
grimmer hills . . . [than] in 45 of 
cherished memory and far less 
than then to climb with, i.e. nice 
proportions. It’s not going to be 
easy, but it’s definitely the only last 
worth trying to pant as far as I’m 
concerned. So if all goes well no 
new work for a long time now, if ever. 

He repeated this image of getting 
“back to nothing again and the bottom 


of all the hills again like before Molloy 
or else call it a day” to his radio pro- 
ducer (and subsequently his lover) Bar- 
bara Bray a few days later. Later again 
he writes to Bray, in a beautiful sum- 
mary of his aesthetic, about trying and 
failing “to find the rhythm and syntax 
of extreme weakness, penury perhaps I 
should say.” 

These protestations, admittedly, can- 
not be taken quite at face value. The 
joke on his own hopes of failing better 
in the letters to Rosset — if all goes well. 


he will write nothing — is by no means 
new. 

Long before Beckett feared entan- 
glement in the nets of fame and “self- 
exploitation,” he could always find 
other reasons both to be disgusted with 
his writing and to believe that the worse 
it got the better it would be in the end. 
In 1933, when still obscure, he wrote to 
his friend Thomas MacGreevy: “I find 
it more and more difficult to write and 
I think I write worse and worse in con- 
sequence. But I have still hopes of its 
all coming in a gush like a bloody flux.” 

By the time we find him in his post- 
Godot agonies Beckett was, moreover, 
very good at being Beckettian, at play- 
ing on, and playing up to, the image he 
has created. The great delight of this 
new volume of letters, indeed, is in 
the hilarity of Beckett’s acting out for 
his correspondents a version of him- 
self close to the misfortunate charac- 
ters that populate his work. When an 
admirer sends him two dozen mono- 
grammed handkerchiefs, he becomes 
Hamm in Endgame , who refers to his 
handkerchief as an “old stancher”: “I 
have received two dozen old stanchers; 
I shall have to start crying again.” He 
gives Rosset a wonderfully deadpan 
account of standing on a street corner 
in London after a lunch with Charles 
Monteith and Peter du Sautoy of Faber 
and Faber. While they praised Krapp’s 
Last Tape as “frightfully funny,” 

I was calculating with anguish 

the chances of my bladder’s hold- 


ing out to the only public lavatory 
known to me in the West End, viz. 
in the Piccadilly Underground (it 
did almost). 

The “almost” is as delicious in 
its comic catastrophe as anything in 
Godot. So is his description to Bray of 
mundane futility: “I go out to look for 
something to do in the garden. Yester- 
day I mowed the grass which did not 
need to be mown. Perhaps to day with 
rain threatening I shall water it.” And 
there is his similar image of himself, 
written to Jacoba van Velde, as a Sis- 
yphus with a garden spade: “I would 
like to spend two months in the country 
digging holes, filling up each one as I go 
with the earth from the next one.” 

He plays up his own bodily afflic- 
tions: “I was always a great one for 
cysts.” He delights in the deadliness 
of his physician (“You wouldn’t get 
through one day of his prescription,” 
he mock-boasts to Bray) and hopes 
those same afflictions might kill him 
off: “Perhaps in this way I shall succeed 
in dying before an operation becomes 
necessary.” He comes up with a doubly 
miserable topographical coinage to de- 
scribe his mood, combining the flatness 
of the polders — low-lying land — with 
the becalmed doldrums and claiming 
to be in “the poldrums.” He imagines 
a character for his next work: “Says 
nothing, just howls from time to time.” 
He pretends to be so fed up with writ- 
ing that he finds himself “wishing I had 
complied with my father’s wishes and 
gone into Guinness’s Brewery.” 

These deadpan performances, in 
which Beckett amuses his friends with 
jokes on his own reputation for misery, 
calamity, and pointlessness warn us 
against reading him too literally when 
he claims in 1958 to be “in acute crisis 
about my work.” When, those friends 
might have asked in return, was he 
not? How, indeed, could he write with- 
out acute crisis? For the other great 
pleasure of these letters is that we find 
Beckett sharing his ideas about writ- 
ing much more openly and with many 
more confidants than before. This not 
just a matter of detailed and illuminat- 
ing instructions about the staging of his 
plays. It involves, too, a laying out of 
the truth that despair and darkness are 
integral to his acts of creation. 

There is a magnificent, ten-word 
summation of how he writes in a let- 
ter of 1959 to Nancy Cunard: “Holes in 
paper open and take me fathoms from 
anywhere.” He elaborates a little in a 
letter to Ethna MacCarthy, in which he 
refers to “the exercise-book that opens 
like a door and lets me far down into 
the now friendly dark.” That the dark is 
indeed his friend tempers somewhat the 
notion of a crisis in his creativity. We 
have to remember that Beckett needs 
the inability to express anything before 
he can express something. In a letter of 
1960 to the Israeli writer Matti Megged, 
he distinguishes clearly between mun- 
dane failure and the aesthetic failure on 
which he builds his work: 

Thus life in failure can hardly be 
anything but dismal at the best, 
whereas there is nothing more ex- 
citing for the writer, or richer in 
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unexploited expressive possibili- 
ties, than the failure to express. 

Even with all of these qualifications, 
there is nonetheless a meaningful sense 
in which Beckett’s work is at a turning 
point in 1957. Some important things 
will happen to it and we might look to 
this third volume of his letters to un- 
derstand where they come from. In one 
significant respect, though, we must 
look in vain. The Letters of Samuel 
Beckett series is a superb achievement 
of scholarship and publishing, wonder- 
fully presented and richly annotated. 
As the series goes on, however, and the 
number of extant letters grows, the pro- 
cess of selection becomes increasingly 
exclusive — the first volume included 
60 percent of the available corpus; the 
second volume 40 percent; the present 
one just over 20 percent. Even so, the 
scope of the volume has had to be lim- 
ited — it was intended to run up to 1967 
but ends in 1965. Its riches of humor, 
insight, and engagement, and the evi- 
dent care and integrity of the editors, 
are such that it seems churlish to point 
to what it does not contain. But there is 
a highly significant absence. 

The principle of selection for these 
volumes is that laid down by Beckett 
himself, who decreed that only those 
letters “having bearing upon my work” 
be published. Yet as the editors ac- 
knowledge, the distinction between 
the private man and his public work is 
“endlessly debatable.” It seems to me 
that the most debatable decision is the 
exclusion of letters written by Beckett 
in 1958 and 1959 to Ethna MacCarthy, 
the woman he had fallen in love with 


in 1922 or 1923 when they were both 
students at Trinity College Dublin. He 
adored her, though their relationship 
was not consummated. 

In December 1957, he was devastated 
to learn that MacCarthy (now married 
to his old friend Con Leventhal) had 
been diagnosed with terminal throat 
cancer. MacCarthy still mattered 
deeply to him: a year later he flew to 
Dublin to sit with her for a week as she 
lay dying. (He writes to Rosset to say 
that “I have to go to Dublin for a week 
at least at the beginning of December 
to see an old friend who is very ill, the 
usual Irish errand.” But of course this 
errand was far from usual for Beckett, 
who had not been to Dublin at all for 
the previous four years. In the sum- 
mer of 1957 he had written to Mary 
Hutchinson: “I can’t think of anything, 
short of the continuance of some rocks 
in the mountains, that I want to hear 
about Dublin.”) 

According to James Knowlson’s au- 
thorized biography, Damned to Fame : 

From December [1957] until Eth- 
na’s death eighteen months later, 
Beckett wrote her long, some- 
times very beautiful letters, which 
can only be described as touching 
love letters written to someone for 
whom he had never lost his feelings 
of deep affection. 

These letters contain detailed descrip- 
tions of Beckett’s day-to-day life during 
this period. As he wrote to her, “I sup- 
pose the best I have to do is to open for 
you my little window on my little world.” 

Yet only three letters to MacCarthy 
are included in The Letters of Samuel 


Beckett , two of them written jointly to 
her and Leventhal, and none match- 
ing Knowlson’s description of long and 
beautiful love letters. The two hints of 
their emotional importance to Beckett 
that survive in the published Letters are 
in a quotation in a footnote in which 
Beckett mentions to her “all that was 
always and will always be in my heart 
for you” and the poignant sign-off to a 
letter to MacCarthy of February 1959: 
“Je t’embrasse tout doucement tout 
tendrement.” (I send you a gentle and 
tender kiss.) 

Is it mere curiosity to want to see 
these letters? Do they have a “bearing 
upon” Beckett’s work? Emphatically, 
they do. For just as the death of Beck- 
ett’s father in 1933 had a vast impact on 
his subsequent writing, MacCarthy’s ill- 
ness and death are surely linked to the 
way his work changes in the late 1950s* 
This change is his way out of the impasse 
he was complaining about to Rosset 
and Bray in 1958. It involves a gradual 
letting-in of three things he had fought 
to exclude from his writing — woman- 
liness, memory, and the possibility of 
love. These are all, surely, connected to 
the rush of memories of love set off by 
MacCarthy’s approaching demise. 

Ad its simplest, the big thing that 
happens to Beckett’s work in the years 
covered by this volume of letters, 1957 
to 1965, is the arrival of female voices. 
Beckett’s previous world is overwhelm- 
ingly male. Women are entirely ab- 


*See my review in these pages of 
Echo’s Bones , edited by Mark Nixon 
(Grove Press, 2014), March 19, 2015. 


sent from Godot, when they appear 
in the novels they are typically either 
nameless old crones of barely discern- 
ible femininity (Lousse in Molloy is 
a “woman of extraordinary flatness” 
such that the narrator wonders “if she 
was not a man rather or at least an an- 
drogyne” — the flatness being aesthetic 
as well as physical) or whores with 
hearts of gold like Celia in Murphy. 

Yet a female presence gathers force 
from 1956 and 1957, beginning pe- 
ripherally if touchingly with Nell in 
Endgame. It becomes much more in- 
sistent with the radio play All That 
Fall , dominated by the literally huge 
figure of Mrs. Rooney. It runs through 
Krapp’s Last Tape and culminates in 
Beckett’s first stage heroine (the word 
is not inapt), Winnie in Happy Days in 
1961. Thereafter, women will hold their 
own with men in Beckett’s prose and 
plays (most notably in Not /, Footfalls , 
Rockaby, and III Seen III Said). Even 
within the period covered by these 
letters, Beckett can write, in Come and 
Go (1965), an all-female dramatic trio. 
This would have been scarcely imagin- 
able ten years before. 

It would be crude to suggest that 
this crucial shift is merely or solely a 
response to Beckett’s exploration of 
his feelings for MacCarthy: Nell and 
Mrs. Rooney predate her illness. But 
it is obvious that those feelings have a 
profound effect on the way Beckett al- 
lows his female figures to bring into his 
world memory, erotic desire, even ten- 
derness. Obvious, that is, from Krapp’s 
Last Tape and what Beckett writes 
about it to his correspondents. 

The letters published here reveal that 
he is deeply conscious that something 
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has happened to his work with this play 
and that this something is connected to 
MacCarthy. He tells her, in June 1958, 
that he has written a “stage monologue” 
in English “which I think you will like 
if no one else.” Why should she like it? 
Because it is in broad terms about his 
feelings for her: Krapp is a writer who 
has turned away from the possibility of 
love for the pompous pursuit of his ar- 
tistic destiny but who keeps returning 
to an eternally suspended moment in 
which he and his beloved are together. 

He wrote the play quickly in Febru- 
ary 1958, after hearing of MacCarthy’s 
illness. He writes to the radio producer 
Donald McWhinnie on February 25 
that “I have an exciting idea for a short 
stage monologue” before adding, typi- 
cally, “I know my exciting ideas and 
how depressing they can become.” Yet 
this caveat does not diminish the force 
of his excitement — Beckett’s enthu- 
siasm for Krapp is unique in his pub- 
lished correspondence so far. Eater in 
1958, he will declare his week in Eon- 
don rehearsing the play with Patrick 
Magee, for whose voice he wrote it, his 
“best experience in the theatre ever,” 
a boyish enthusiasm that seems decid- 
edly un-Beckettian. He was acutely 
conscious of having a motherly anxiety 
for the play. He writes to Rosset that 
“I feel as ducky and beady and one- 
legged and bare-footed about this little 
text as an old hen with her last chick,” 
and later that “I feel — to a disturbing 
degree — the strangest of solicitudes for 
this little work.” 

As Beckett remarked many years 
later when he directed Krapp 's Last 
Tape for the San Quentin Drama 
Workshop, “a woman’s tone goes 
through the entire play, returning al- 
ways, a lyrical tone ” That “woman’s 

tone” is the new note in Beckett’s work. 
Beckett, in the published Letters, is 
strongly aware of its novelty. He is anx- 
ious about the piece because, for the 
first time in his work, it approaches a 
humane gentleness, and he worries, 
only half-jokingly, whether people will 
think he is going soft. Writing of Krapp 
as an opener on a double bill with the 
much bleaker Endgame , he describes it 
to Jacoba van Velde: 

It is pleasantly sad and sentimen- 
tal: a nice little entree of artichoke 
hearts, to be followed by the tripe 
a la shit of Hamm and Clov. People 
will say, Well, well, he has blood in 
his veins, who would have thought 
it, it must be age. 

Krapp’s Last Tape is not in fact sen- 
timental. Beckett guards against that 
danger by making Krapp a clownish, 
dirty, decrepit, pathetically failed ver- 
sion of himself had he stayed in Dublin 
and given up writing before his impor- 
tant work was done. But the play does 
have new blood in its veins — the blood 
of memory and grief and love. 

In a moving letter to Bray after 
the death of her estranged husband — 
surely one of the most beautiful letters 
of personal condolence on record — he 
writes of a stillness at the heart of grief 
and love: 

Somewhere at the heart of the 
gales of grief (and of love too, I’ve 
been told) already they have blown 
themselves out. I was always grate- 
ful for that humiliating conscious- 
ness and it was always there I 
huddled, in the innermost place of 


human frailty and lowliness. To fly 
there for me was not to fly far, and 
I’m not saying this is right for you. 

It is this still point at the eye of a storm 
of grief and love generated by Ethna 
MacCarthy’s dying that Beckett allows 
into Krapp’s Last Tape as he has never 
let it into his work before. It comes in 
with a culminating lyrical memory of 
being with her in a boat on a lake, an 
image of a floating, arrested moment of 
calm and connection: 

We drifted in among the flags and 
stuck. The way they went down, 


ambivalent the memory, it sustains a 
human connection that gives the play 
an unexpected tenderness. From here 
on, remembering becomes a possibility 
for Beckett’s characters and with that 
possibility he opens up new aesthetic 
opportunities for lyrical evocation and 
for the gothic hauntings of the present 
by the past that shape his late dramas. 

Having restored memory, Beckett is 
also able to make use of his own child- 
hood and youth, not least the trauma 
of his father’s death that he had been 
avoiding since he wrote Echo’s Bones 
in 1933. He does not go soft or become 
sentimental — memory is terrifying in 
Not I and chillingly ghostly in Footfalls. 



Samuel Beckett outside the Royal Court Theatre, London, during rehearsals 
for his 1979 production of Happy Days 


sighing, before the stem! [Pause.] 

I lay down across her with my face 
in her breasts and my hand on her. 
We lay there without moving. But 
under us all moved, and moved us, 
gently, up and down, and from side 
to side. 

This note has been unheard in Beck- 
ett before because it is the note of 
memory. Before this, Beckett’s char- 
acters do not remember. Memory is 
mocked — Molloy can’t remember his 
own name or his mother’s; Estragon 
can’t remember in the second act of 
Godot what happened the previous day 
in the first act and he and Vladimir can’t 
remember whether they lived in the 
Macon country or the Cackon country. 
A typical exchange in Endgame is: 

Hamm : What have you done with 
your bicycle? 

Clov. I never had a bicycle. 

Even the most banal kinds of mem- 
ory do not function. But in Krapp’s East 
Tape, memories are stored, recorded, 
and replayed. This is the beginning of the 
effort, as Beckett will put it much later 
in the prose work Company, “to have 
the hearer have a past and acknowl- 
edge it.” In his next major play, Happy 
Days, Winnie will be able, at a crucial 
moment, to remember being courted 
by her husband Willie, and however 


He does not succumb to the idea of a 
continuous character, moving steadily 
from past to present. But he does find 
ways to use his own life more directly 
as material for his work and in doing 
so to give that work a more humane 
texture in which desire and love, grief 
and longing are woven into the texture 
of his darkness. 

This is how Beckett goes on. He did 
not in fact return to the utter abandon- 
ment of 1945. How could he with the 
whirl of friendships, business, travel, 
stage productions, clamoring publish- 
ers, and global fame that is captured 
so vividly in these letters? The trajec- 
tory that would propel him onto tennis 
player’s arms and corporate mottoes 
was not to be stopped. But if Beckett 
could not reverse time, he could move 
back through it in memory. It is deeply 
touching that the last letter in this ut- 
terly engrossing volume is to his old- 
est Irish friend Thomas MacGreevy, 
addressee of some of the very earliest 
letters in the first volume of the series. 
It is a suggestion for an aid to memory: 

Have you been getting on with 

your memoirs? Did you try the 

tape-recorder? Will you still let me 

get you one? 

He knew all about tape recorders, hav- 
ing used them in his play to spool his 
own way back to love and loss. 
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“Truly,” Beethoven remarked in 1827, 
“in Schubert there dwells a divine 
spark.” Franz Schubert himself wor- 
shiped the older composer and was 
a torchbearer at his funeral. In the 
following year, he asked for one of 
Beethoven’s string quartets to be played 
at his own sickbed, days, if not hours, 
before he died at the age of thirty-one. 
Many of Schubert’s works contain 
homages to Beethoven: the Fate theme 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is the 
animating motif of Schubert’s terrify- 
ing song “Der Zwerg” (The Dwarf). 
His “Auf dem Strom” (On the River, 
for voice, piano, and horn) takes up 
the theme of the Eroicd’ s death march. 
And the unusual tempo marking of 
the first song of the Winterreise cycle 
(Mdssig, in gehender Bewegung, mod- 
erate, at walking pace), written in the 
year of Beethoven’s death, might be 
seen as a valedictory reference to the 
latter’s piano sonata “Les Adieux” of 
1809-1810. 

For Schubert’s contemporaries, 
Beethoven was the colossus, a figure 
whose titanic energy and sublime origi- 
nality went on to define the cult of the 
hero-musician in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His deafness added a strain of 
tragedy. And Beethoven could look 
the part, his image in paint, print, and 
sculpture portraying the rugged aes- 
thetic adventurer. Schubert, on the 
other hand, was under five feet tall, 
bespectacled, and pudgy, “looking not 
like a god of music but like a harried 
Viennese clerk with a head-cold,” as 
a character in J. M. Coetzee’s Sum- 
mertime puts it. His friends called 
him “Schwammerl,” mushroom. When 
the bodies of the two composers were 
exhumed in 1863, it was noticed that 
while Beethoven’s skull was thick, with 
a strong jawbone, Schubert’s cranium 
was possessed of an almost feminine 
fineness of construction. 

The Austrian playwright Franz Grill- 
parzer’s epitaph for Schubert, written 
for the monument that was erected at 
his grave in the summer of 1830, con- 
veyed the sense that he had died young 
and, essentially, unfulfilled: “The art 
of music here entombed a rich posses- 
sion, but even far fairer hopes.” Many 
of Schubert’s greatest pieces were, at 
that date, unknown or unappreciated. 
Compared to Beethoven, his longer 
works were for decades felt to be ram- 
bling or lacking in structure. Hubert 
Parry summed up a long-standing cri- 
tique in 1893: 

[Schubert] had no great talent for 
self-criticism, and the least possible 
feeling for abstract design, and bal- 
ance, and order In instrumental 

music he was liable to plunge reck- 
lessly, and to let design take its 
chance. 

As different styles of classical 
music have weakened the hold of the 
Beethoven model, Schubert’s “heav- 
enly length” (Robert Schumann’s 


phrase for his Ninth Symphony) has 
come to be better appreciated and bet- 
ter understood, as has his harmonic 
language. It was the most successful 
composer of the late twentieth century, 
Benjamin Britten, who summed up 
the new appreciation of Schubert, in 
a lecture he gave on receiving the first 
Aspen Award in 1964: 

It is arguable that the richest and 
most productive eighteen months 
in our music history is the time 
when Beethoven had just died, 
when the other nineteenth-century 


giants, Wagner, Verdi and Brahms 
had not begun; I mean the period 
in which Franz Schubert wrote 
the Winterreise , the C major Sym- 
phony, the last three piano sonatas, 
the C major String Quintet, as well 
as a dozen other glorious pieces. 
The very creation of these works 
in that space of time seems hardly 
credible; but the standard of inspi- 
ration, of magic, is miraculous and 
past all explanation. 

This sense that at his death Schubert 
was an incomplete composer stemmed 
also from his preeminence in two fields 
of musical composition that lacked 
the requisite Beethovenian grandeur: 
song and dance. Beethoven wrote 
plenty of occasional music, to be sure, 
which lacked the touch of the sublime. 
Song was not one of his major inter- 
ests (though he wrote one masterpiece 
for voice and piano, the cycle An die 
feme Geliebte). Schubert, by contrast, 
wrote song compulsively, and achieved 
mastery in it as a teenager. It was as a 
composer of song that he first became 
famous; and his fecundity and sophisti- 
cation in that genre, his gift for melody 
and his grasp of harmonic drama, both 
inner and outer, in turn lifted its status. 
If songs like “Die Forelle” (The Trout) 
or “An die Musik” (To Music) became 
popular, a cycle like Winterreise (Win- 
ter Journey) — twenty- four songs for 
voice and piano, seventy minutes long, 
profound in its impact on performers 
and audience alike — underwrote his 
increasing status as a musical giant. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, because of Schubert, song 


had become a musical form to rival the 
symphony, the string quartet, and the 
piano sonata. The harmonic experi- 
ments of the Second Viennese School, 
it has been argued, took place in the 
laboratory of song-writing. In Ber- 
lin in the two decades immediately 
preceding World War I, there was a 
lieder craze, an epidemic, as the com- 
poser Hugo Wolf called it. The Aus- 
trian tenor Richard Tauber brought 
Schubert songs to the cinema in the 
years before World War II; after it, 
the German singers Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau and Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 


used the leverage that their recordings 
afforded to bring lieder recitals to the 
great concert halls of the world, among 
them Carnegie Hall, the Royal Festival 
Hall, even the cavernous spaces of the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

The lied is surely, however, an art 
form best suited to intimate spaces or, at 
least, to spaces that can fabricate a sort 
of intimacy. The retreat from the star 
lieder recital of the 1960s and 1970s has 
arguably created a healthier environ- 
ment for the song recital in places like 
the Schubertiade in Schwarzenberg, 
Austria, or London’s Wigmore Hall. 

It is true that, as the poet of Wolf’s 
Italian Songbook teasingly put it, 
“small things can also delight us” {Auch 
kleine Dinge konnen uns entzucken). 
But the lied is more than a bonbon or a 
frisson. Its aesthetic claims are complex 
and multifaceted: the response to text, 
the compression of drama (the thrill 
of the opera in a matter of minutes), a 
melodic sweep and harmonic language 
as worthy of attention and analysis as 
anything in Western classical music. 
In this sense the lied is a standing re- 
buke to classical music’s hierarchies, 
in which the biggest — or most expen- 
sive — is best. In instrumental music, it 
is the symphonic repertoire that draws 
large audiences and big money; in vocal 
music, it is the lavish business of opera. 
On the subject of hierarchy, here is an 
exchange between the musicologist 
Hans Keller and his friend Benjamin 
Britten in 1969: “I shall be as brutally 
factual as is my wont,” wrote Keller. 

You have written magnificent 

pieces lately — works which could 

only have come from a great com- 


poser. But they are, diagnosably, 

a major composer’s minor works. 

The time has come for a major one. 

Too many pieces for children, for 
small ensemble, or simply uncatego- 
rizable theater pieces like the church 
parable Curlew River , too many songs. 
Britten’s reply was bracingly direct; 
he refused, as an artist, to be con- 
strained by the demands of hierar- 
chy: “I don’t know what constitutes a 
‘major’ work,” he wrote. There speaks 
the true Schubertian. 

In his book Why Classical Music Still 
Matters (2007), the musicologist and 
historian Lawrence Kramer, in a chap- 
ter called “Love Song and the Heart- 
ache of Modern Life,” makes a bold 
connection between Schubert and the 
modern pop song. At the center of 
both is the “romantically disappointed 
protagonist” who comes to take on a 
privileged role as a “splinter of subjec- 
tive life.” In the prototypical Schubert 
song, as much as in the pop song, ex- 
pressive sincerity comes before vocal 
prowess; authenticity and intimacy are 
at a premium. 

The lineage from Schubert via Cole 
Porter to Bob Dylan or the Beatles is 
not a straightforward one, but it was 
Schubert who more than anyone elab- 
orated this model of vocal music. He 
gave actual voice to Goethe’s solitary 
vision of lost love in his poem “Erster 
Verlust” (Lirst Loss), with its words 
“ Einsam ndhr’ ich meine Wunde ” 
(alone I nurture my wound), which he 
set to music in 1815 at the age of eigh- 
teen. We sit and wallow in the pain of 
the wound, elaborate it through song — 
at the piano or fastened to the iPod, 
singing along in a half-voice, repeating 
the cherished melody. Yet we do not 
only nourish it, but it nourishes us, cre- 
ating our sense of self, the modern self. 

Graham Johnson, in his monu- 
mental three-volume encyclopedia of 
Schubert’s songs, gives “Erster Ver- 
lust” (D226 in the catalog compiled by 
Johnson’s most eminent Schubertian 
predecessor, the German-Jewish exile 
Otto Eric Deutsch) masterly attention. 
He points to its concision, as part of an 
“elite group of single-page Schubertian 
masterpieces.” “Every note,” he writes, 
“every syllable, tells.” He goes on to 
provide a sensitive and detailed analy- 
sis of how the music works its magic, 
the harmonic and melodic bases for the 
song’s inimitable configuration of the 
ardent, the bittersweet, and the tena- 
cious. A whole armory of detailed ef- 
fects are woven together in a matter of a 
couple of minutes. To name only a few, 
these effects include typically Schuber- 
tian ambivalence between major and 
minor keys; sustained vocal lyricism; 
and syncopation in the piano. Despite 
the apparent high Romanticism of the 
song, Johnson is right to point out its 
lyrical classicism and affinity with the 
understated dignity of Gluck. 

It is here that Johnson plays one of 
his trump cards, informing us that 
the poem was originally an aria, “as- 
signed to the character of the Baron- 
ess in Goethe’s little-known Singspiel, 
Die ungleichen Hausgenossenf whose 
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libretto was at least partly based on 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro. We are 
reminded in this song of Mozart’s 
Countess, as she recalls happier times 
with her errant husband in the arias 
“Dove Sono” and “Porgi Amor.” What 
had seemed an interior monologue, a 
lyric utterance by a lonely, and presum- 
ably, at least primarily, a male voice, is 
deftly relocated into an operatic scena, 
and with a different gender as well: it is 
less a lovestruck metaphysical engage- 
ment with subjectivity than the melt- 
ing rerehearsal of an age-old domestic 
predicament. 

What Johnson offers here is not pre- 
scriptive. As a singer, one is endlessly 
looking for the new and unexpected 
angle. Here we can reimagine “Erster 
Verlust” as the dignified but ultimately 
defeated outpouring of a prototype of 
the Countess Almaviva, a defeat lacon- 
ically encoded in the brief piano post- 
lude rather than in the vocal line. This 
is not directly helpful to the male singer 
in performance, of course. It does, how- 
ever, offer a fresh perspective, and the 
possibility of a renewed engagement; 
not that it in any way disqualifies the 
notion of “Erster Verlust” as a vessel of 
iconic lyric subjectivity. 

Schubert’s own emotional appropria- 
tion of songs confirms this. In a letter 
of March 1824, deeply depressed by the 
symptoms and, even more, the treat- 
ment for his syphilis, Schubert quoted 
the words of his first great masterpiece, 
the words of Gretchen entangled in 
her passion for Faust — “Meine Ruh’ ist 
hin, mein Herz ist schwer ” (my peace 
is gone, my heart is heavy). In the case 
of “Erster Verlust,” another song that 
clearly meant much to the composer, 
Johnson notes Schubert quoting the 
third and fourth lines in a letter written 
in September 1824, 

evok[ing] memories of a different 
kind of loss, of a vanished time of 
“united striving after the highest 
beauty,” of sitting cosily with close 
friends who shyly shared their lat- 
est work with each other while 
awaiting approval or criticism. 

London, not Berlin or Vienna, is 
today the unlikely capital of art song, 
with two or three lieder recitals every 
week of the season at the Wigmore 
Hall. A large part of the responsibil- 
ity for this rests with Graham Johnson. 
With his group the Songmakers’ Al- 
manac and its series of inventive dra- 
matic presentations of song through 
history and literature, he developed a 
new audience for the genre in the 1970s 
and 1980s. I heard my first perfor- 
mance of Schubert’s cycle Die schone 
Miillerin (The Beautiful Miller Girl) 
as part of a Songmakers’ event in the 
early 1980s. With his encyclopedic re- 
corded editions of the song literature 
on the Hyperion label — French song, 
Schumann, Brahms, and, most fa- 
mously, Schubert — he has given the ap- 
preciation of lieder, melodies, and art 
song a new depth and breadth. 

Johnson has strong roots in the prac- 
tices of the past: a protege of Gerard 
Moore, the greatest lied pianist from 
the 1930s to the 1970s; an assistant to 
Benjamin Britten in the early 1970s; 
and a trusted friend of and collabora- 
tor with the tenor Peter Pears, Britten’s 
partner in some of the greatest record- 
ings of the lied repertoire. He has by 
now almost single-handedly trans- 


formed the fortunes of the lied. Known 
for his lengthy and scholarly booklet 
notes for the Schubert edition, he has 
now taken the material, expanded and 
rewritten it, and produced what will 
surely stand as one of the great modern 
monuments of practical musicology, his 
vast three-volume encyclopedia, hand- 
somely published by Yale University 
Press. 

That handsomeness is crucial to one 
of the main and overarching achieve- 
ments of the project. The book is 
overflowing with contemporary illus- 
trations drawn from Johnson’s own 
collection of Schubertiana, making the 
book a unique imaginative resource for 
the performer or listener who wants to 
immerse him- or herself in Schubert’s 


world. We see editions of the poetry 
that Schubert may himself have used; 
portraits of the poets; frontispieces of 
the published songs; and later visual 
interpretations of the music, rang- 
ing from the mid-nineteenth-century 
sentimental to the uncanniness of the 
turn of the twentieth. Johnson’s entry 
on “Erster Verlust,” for example, is 
accompanied by the vignette from 
Czerny’s solo piano arrangement of the 
song (1838-1839), a female figure lean- 
ing back pensively on a chaise longue. 

Johnson’s treatments of the songs 
can be, as we have seen, revelatory. 
Take another acknowledged master- 
piece, “Sei mir gegriisst” (I greet you), 
a song that Richard Wagner considered 
Schubert’s most beautiful. “It moved us 
to tears,” wrote his wife Cosima in her 
diary entry for January 15, 1875. Here 
is the first of the five verses, written by 
Friedrich Riickert in Persian ghazal 
form: 

You who were torn from me and 
my kisses, 

I greet you! 

I kiss you! 

You, whom only my yearning 
greeting can reach, 

I greet you! 

I kiss you! 

Johnson worries about the song. He 
finds it replete with a chromaticism 
that was to become a Romantic cliche; 
burdened with a dangerously laborious 


tempo marking ( langsam , slow); end- 
lessly repetitive in its refrain. “We wea- 
rily come to the conclusion,” Johnson 
writes, “that this lover is a bore.” The 
solution, for Johnson, is another ex- 
ercise in scholarly rediscovery. “If we 
accept the possibility that this poem, 
from the poet who wrote the Kinder- 
totenlieder [set by Mahler], is an elegy 
after the death of a loved one, many of 
the conflicting images become clearer.” 

Johnson is probably the first to notice 
that the song is dedicated to the mother 
of Schubert’s close friend Franz von 
Bruchmann, who had lost her daugh- 
ter Sybilla in 1820. He illustrates the 
entry with the vignette that decorates 
the poem in Riickert’s Ostliche Rosen, 
a funeral wreath. Rather than a piece 


of Romantic self-indulgence, Johnson 
wants to see the song as a lament, look- 
ing to Gluck rather than the Roman- 
tics: Orpheus missing his Eurydice. For 
Johnson this makes “the obsessiveness 
of the many repeats” seem “less banal.” 
“Such a change of emphasis,” he writes, 
“makes an enormous difference to the 
performer: charming the audience 
should not be the first priority.” 

I remain committed to a more sensu- 
ous view of the song, finding in it not 
so much charm or schmaltz, but rather 
an edge of eroticism that is enhanced 
by a slow tempo and by the very repeti- 
tion that, for Johnson, risks the banal. 
Obsessive, harmonically withholding 
and then yielding, yielding and with- 
holding: no wonder the Wagners loved 
this song — it is Tristan in miniature. 
If the dedication to Frau Bruchmann 
is an oddity, surely the poem’s roots 
in the tradition of the ghazal point to 
something more dangerously sexual, 
a contained ecstasy: “I wonder what 
was the place where I was last night,/ 
All around me were half-slaughtered 
victims of love, tossing about in agony” 
(translation by Amir Khusro). 

It is a song difficult to bring off; and 
like so much in performance, it flirts 
with failure. The very aspects that can 
bring success — repetition and a certain 
pulsating languor — can, without the 
requisite intensity, guarantee a flop. 
That said, it is certainly inspiring to 
have Johnson’s alternative take on the 
piece, to have another mode of perfor- 


mance available. Schubert’s songs are 
multivalent. That is their strength. 

We are doubly aware of this once we 
begin to consider the vexed relation- 
ship between word and music in song. 
Mahler said it best: 

With songs one can express so 

much more than the words directly 

say The text actually consti- 

tutes only a hint of the deeper con- 
tent that is to be drawn out of it, of 

the treasure that is to be hauled up. 

There will always be so much more at 
stake in song than the mere setting of 
words by music. Faithful, responsible 
setting can issue in limp, drab music 
(I think particularly of Gerald Finzi’s 
Hardy settings, so literate, so musi- 
cal, and yet so uninspiring). The best 
Schubert songs involve bodysnatching, 
ripping the heart out of a poem and 
giving it back to us again, transformed. 
That is why great songs can be made 
out of even very bad poems; one of 
the greatest, Schubert’s “Der Zwerg,” 
is frightful to read, but powerful to 
hear, in and through and with its music. 
And this is not despite the poem: for 
the poem, with all its patent and latent 
meanings, with all its consonants and 
vowel sounds, is a crucial part of the 
song’s success. 

Franz Schubert: The Complete 
Songs includes general subject ar- 
ticles on a wide range of topics, from 
Accompaniment to Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre , via Chronology, Dedica- 
tees, Friends and Family, Ornamenta- 
tion, Tonality and Transposition, and 
a host of others. As a young and head- 
strong singer, I had my own run-ins 
with Johnson as pianist over the tempi 
of some Schubert songs, so his essay on 
tempo markings is fascinating to read: 
wise and measured, crucially focused 
on the intelligibility of text as a factor 
in choice of tempo. All the same, ex- 
tremes of tempo, whether slow or fast, 
can work, in practice if not in theory. 
To hear and see a master lied singer 
like Matthias Goerne with his pianist 
Eric Schneider take over nine minutes 
to deliver the last song of Die schone 
Miillerin — Fischer-Dieskau and Moore 
take six, and the song is marked mdssig 
or moderato — is to realize that music 
lives in performance, and that rules are 
made to be broken. 

Every pianist, every singer of 
Schubert songs, should read Johnson 
on the use of the pedal. His accounts of 
Schubert pianists and Schubert singers 
are generous, his treatment of rubato 
exemplary. There is even an article on 
the guitar, which was so often the ac- 
companying instrument in early perfor- 
mances of Schubert’s songs, and whose 
qualities of intimacy and delicacy are 
sometimes a better match for the early 
piano than the supersized Steinway of 
modern times. 

Most of the entries in these indispens- 
able volumes are, however, necessarily 
concerned with the poetic sources, the 
poetic text, and musical analysis of the 
resulting song. Johnson provides an 
incomparable foundation for perfor- 
mance and for listening — for singer, for 
pianist, and for audience member alike. 
All the information one could possibly 
require is gathered in one place. Once 
prepared, the magic can take over 
and, in Mahler’s words, the treasure 
can be hauled up, taking us to places 
poet or composer may never even have 
dreamed of. 



‘ Encounter between Beethoven and Schubert’; detail of a watercolor painting 
by Leopold Kupelwieser, nineteenth century 
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In 1941, a Harvard University anthro- 
pology professor named Carleton S. 
Coon traveled to Morocco, ostensi- 
bly to carry out field research. His 
true mission was to smuggle weapons 
to anti-German rebels in the Atlas 
Mountains, on behalf of the Office of 
Strategic Services, the wartime pre- 
cursor to the CIA. The following year, 
as the United States prepared to in- 
vade North Africa, Coon and an OSS 
colleague, Gordon Brown, drafted 
propaganda pamphlets intended to 
soften up local reaction to the coming 
swarms of GIs. They settled on a reli- 
gious idiom: “Praise be unto the only 

God The American Holy Warriors 

have arrived ... to fight the great Jihad 
of Freedom.” The pamphlet was signed 
“Roosevelt.” 

Nazi Germany’s leaders also har- 
bored half-baked ideas about mes- 
saging to North Africa’s Muslims. 
Heinrich Himmler was the Third 
Reich’s most influential advocate of the 
instrumental use of Islam in war strat- 
egy. In the spring of 1943, as Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel’s army in North 
Africa stumbled to defeat, Himmler 
asked the Reich Security Head Of- 
fice “to find out which passages of the 
Qur’an provide Muslims with the basis 
for the opinion that the Fiihrer has al- 
ready been forecast in the Qur’an and 
that he has been authorized to com- 
plete the work of the Prophet.” 

Ernst Kaltenbrunner of the Head 
Office replied with the disappointing 
news that the Koran had no suitable 
passages for such a claim, but he sug- 
gested that Hitler might be advertised 
as “the returned ‘Isa (Jesus), who is 
forecast in the Qur’an and who, similar 
to the figure of the Knight George, de- 
feats the giant and Jew-King Dajjal at 
the end of the world.” Ultimately, the 
office printed one million copies of an 
Arabic-language pamphlet that sought 
to persuade Muslim Arabs to ally with 
Germany: 

O Arabs, do you see that the 
time of the Dajjal has come? Do 
you recognize him, the fat, curly- 
haired Jew who deceives and rules 
the whole world and who steals the 
land of the Arabs?. . . O Arabs, do 
you know the servant of God? He 
[Hitler] has already appeared in 
the world and already turned his 
lance against the Dajjal and his 

allies He will kill the Dajjal, as 

it is written, destroy his places and 
cast his allies into hell. 

Such propaganda “may seem ab- 
surd today,” writes David Motadel in 
his comprehensive and discerning his- 
tory, Islam and Nazi Germany’s War. 
And yet one need only review the 
awkward, cartoonish texts of Ameri- 
can propaganda pamphlets dropped 


on Afghanistan before the US-led in- 
vasion of that country in 2001 or the 
similarly naive pamphlets dropped on 
Iraq before the US-led invasion to oust 
Saddam Hussein in 2003 to recognize 
that the history of ill-considered West- 
ern hypotheses about how to mobilize 
or co-opt Muslim populations during 
expeditionary warfare is a long one. 

The record of World War II is that the 
Allied and Axis powers both invested 
substantially in strategies to win over 
Muslims and that both succeeded only 
partially and temporarily. Even these 
limited achievements were informed 
by cynical expedience on the part of 
the invading European forces and the 
adapting Muslim populations in their 
way. For many Muslims living in the 
path of German, Italian, or British 
tank divisions, after all, the war was 
best understood as a conflict among 
colonial oppressors — a war best waited 
out, to the extent possible. 

German strategy for Muslim mobi- 
lization remains of special interest in 
part because the rise of Nazism’s ideol- 
ogy of Jewish extermination coincided 
with Arab nationalist mobilization of 
anti-Semitism in Palestine. Infamously, 
Amin al-Husayni, an Arab nationalist 
whom the British had appointed as the 
grand mufti of Jerusalem, and whom 


Motadel describes as “peacock-like” 
and “an ardent Jew-hater,” accepted 
refuge in Berlin in late 1941. He met 
with Hitler and collaborated with Nazi 
propagandists during the remainder 
of the war. Nazi messages emphasized 
that Germany would liberate Muslims 
from British colonialism and Bolshevik 
atheism by rooting out the supposed 
controlling influence of Jews. 

These claims certainly found recep- 
tive audiences in Palestine and in the 
wider Arab world. But the extent of 
Nazi influence on Arab attitudes to- 
ward Zionism is impossible to mea- 
sure, not least because Nazi power in 
the Arab world proved to be short- 
lived. “Overall,” Motadel judges, “Ger- 
man propaganda failed.” Muslims 
ultimately fought in large numbers for 
Britain in North Africa and across the 
Middle East. 

There were a few places where 
Muslims in territories occupied by 
Germany had to consider how to act 
amid the gathering Holocaust. In 
Nazi-occupied areas of the Balkans, 
some individual Muslims participated 
in the violence. Some stole copper from 
the rooftops of abandoned synagogues. 
Others courageously sought to protect 
potential pogrom targets. Overall, the 
role of Muslims in the killing of Jews 
and Roma, Motadel writes, “cannot 
be generalized, ranging, as elsewhere, 


from collaboration and profiteering to 
I empathy and, in some cases, solidarity 
^ with the victims.” 

^ Motadel’s history is one of two new 
J volumes of scholarship that refresh 
;§ our understanding of Nazi Germany’s 

1 involvement with the Middle East and 

S3 . . 

£5 the wider Muslim world. The second, 
§ Ataturk in the Nazi Imagination , by 
o Stefan Ihrig, a fellow at the Van Leer 
^ Jerusalem Institute, is a thorough and 
~ inspired account of how the formation 

2 of modern Turkey influenced Hitler 
U and other Nazi ideologists by providing 
^ a model of armed resistance to the Ver- 
| sailles Treaty, as well as an imagined 

example of muscular nationalism for a 
^ new century. 

-g Neither Motadel nor Ihrig claims to 
£ provide connections to current politics 
^ or conflict in the Middle East. That 
is appropriate, given the character of 
their scholarship. And yet, during the 
latest American-led “great Jihad of 
Freedom” in Iraq and Syria, aimed at 
suppressing the Islamic State of Iraq 
and al-Sham, both volumes have im- 
plications for understanding current 
history. Motadel in particular offers 
a portrait of continuity in the West’s 
strategies for mobilizing Islam in war- 
time or for using Islam for its geo- 
political ends — a history, on the whole, 
of continual failure. 

The aim of Atatiirk in the Nazi 
Imagination is to document that the 
founder of modern Turkey deserves 
to be remembered as a figure equal 
to Mussolini in Hitler’s early political 
imagination. Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 
later glorified as Ataturk, had a record 
of military action that included cleans- 
ing what Hitler believed to be the in- 
herently sapping multiethnicity of the 
expired Ottoman Empire. 

Indeed, in Ihrig’s account, apart from 
Atatiirk’s personal inspiration, the 
organized mass killing of Armenians 
by Turks during World War I — the 
events now recognized as the Arme- 
nian Genocide — explicitly influenced 
Hitler’s thinking about the extermina- 
tion of Jews as early as the 1920s. Ihrig 
quotes a multipart essay published in 
Heimatland, an influential Nazi peri- 
odical, by Hans Trobst, who had fought 
with the Kemalists during what Turks 
knew as the War of Independence: 

The bloodsuckers and parasites 
on the Turkish national body 
were Greeks and Armenians. 
They had to be eradicated and 
rendered harmless ; otherwise the 
whole struggle for freedom would 
have been put in jeopardy. Gentle 
measures — that history has al- 
ways shown — will not do in such 

cases Almost all of those of 

foreign background in the area of 
combat had to die; their number 
is not put too low with 500,000. 
[emphasis in original] 

In incipient Nazi historiography, 
Ihrig writes, “the ‘fact’ that the New 
Turkey was a real and pure volkisch 
state, because no more Greeks or Ar- 
menians were left in Anatolia, was 
stressed time and again, in hundreds 
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of articles, texts, and speeches.” Of 
course, the Nazi Holocaust was con- 
structed in its own setting, from its own 
sources; one should not overemphasize 
the Armenian precedent, and Ihrig 
does not. Yet here is a documented ex- 
ample from the early industrialization 
of ethnic murder in which one cam- 
paign of genocide influenced another. 

Politically, Ataturk’s success offered 
a model of how to overcome the humili- 
ation and prostration imposed on World 
War I’s losers at Versailles. Atatiirk not 
only seized power through bold action 
in the name of the Turkish nation, he 
also forced European capitals to rene- 
gotiate the terms of the treaty they had 
imposed. This example, at least as much 
as Benito Mussolini’s March on Rome 
in late 1922, inspired Hitler’s failed 
Munich putsch of 1923. Afterward, 
in testimony at his trial. Hitler spoke 
of how Ataturk’s cleansing national- 
ism had carried the Turkish leader to 
power righteously: “Not from the rot- 
ten center, from Constantinople, could 
salvation come,” Hitler said. “The city 
was, just as in our case, contaminated 
by democratic-pacifistic, international- 
ized people, who were no longer able to 
do what is necessary. It could only come 
from the farmer’s country.” 

Ihrig’s book is illustrated with haunt- 
ing political cartoons about Turkey’s 
example excavated from Nazi and 
other Weimar newspapers. The images 
make the point Ihrig intends, namely, 
that there can be no doubt about the 
significance of Ataturk’s inspiration in 
Nazi circles. They also remind us, as ar- 
chival texts alone could not, how dark 
and threatening the German political 
imagination became after Versailles. 
Atatiirk died in 1938, but Hitler’s ad- 
miration of him persisted until the 
Fiihrer’s final days; he cherished a bust 
of Atatiirk fashioned by the Nazi sculp- 
tor Josef Thorak. 

Ihrig’s research supports Motadel’s 
conclusion that Nazi alliances with 
Islam should be understood as pri- 
marily instrumental, not ideologi- 
cal. Atatiirk was an ardent secularist. 
Nazi writing that praised his purging 
of Ottoman weakness described the 
Islamic faith as “the great retarder, 
which prevented all progress.” This 
line of propaganda competed with an- 
other, however: that Muslims were Nazi 
Germany’s natural allies against Jews, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. The con- 
tradiction is explained by two factors, 
as Motadel’s volume makes clear. One 
is that Hitler was a deeply confused 
thinker. The second is that Germany’s 
use of Islam during the Nazi period 
owed less to Hitler’s strategizing than 
to the legacy of imperial Germany’s 
use of armed jihadists to undermine its 
European enemies. 


.Ad the outbreak of World War I, Ger- 
man intelligence studied how best to 
stir Islamic revolts against Britain from 
India to Egypt. At German urging, in 
Constantinople, the Ottoman sultan, 
Mehmed V, issued fatwas calling on all 
of the world’s Muslims to rise up against 
the Entente powers. The sultan assured 
those who might fall to British rifles that 
they would be glorious martyrs. In Ber- 
lin, the Intelligence Office for the Ori- 
ent sought to foment jihad in as much 
enemy imperial territory as possible. 

Max von Oppenheim, the office 
leader, outlined the campaign in a 136- 
page paper entitled “Memorandum 


on the Revolutionizing of the Islamic 
Territories of Our Enemies.” His staff 
included a “vast” number of “academic 
experts, diplomats, military officials, 
and Muslim collaborators,” Motadel 
writes. Their incitements “caused no 
end of trouble,” a French army report 
noted during the war, and yet, Motadel 
concludes, the entire German effort was 
founded on “a misconception.” It as- 
sumed that there was fertile ground for a 
pan-Islamic revolt when there was none, 
and it failed to disguise Germany’s self- 
interested manipulations. “The Muslim 
world was far too heterogeneous” to 
respond to a single blueprint for revolt, 
and in any event, “it was all too 
clear that Muslims were being 
employed for the strategic pur- 
poses of the Central Powers, 
not for a truly religious cause.” 

None of this stopped von 
Oppenheim and other Foreign 
Office officials who oversaw 
the campaign from advocating 
for its revival as Hitler launched 
another great war. In Hitler 
and Himmler, particularly, the 
advocates found receptive lis- 
teners. The record of Hitler’s 
private reflections on Islam is 
thin, drawn principally from 
the postwar memories of for- 
mer intimates and colleagues. 

Yet he does seem to have been 
fascinated by Muslim faith 
and history. He reportedly 
described Islam as a more 
muscular belief system than 
Christianity and thus better 
suited for the Germany he 
wished to build. 

According to Albert Speer, 

Hitler once offered a remark- 
able counterfactual history of 
Europe. He speculated about 
what might have been if the 
Muslim forces that invaded 
France during the eighth cen- 
tury had prevailed against their 
Frankish enemies at the Battle 
of Tours. “Hitler said that the 
conquering Arabs, because of 
their racial inferiority, would in the long 
run have been unable to contend with 
the harsher climate” of Northern Eu- 
rope. Therefore, “ultimately not Arabs 
but Islamized Germans could have 
stood at the head of this Mohammedan 
Empire.” 

Speer quoted Hitler expressing his 
enthusiasm about such an alternative 
inheritance: “You see, it’s been our 
misfortune to have the wrong reli- 
gion The Mohammedan religion . . . 

would have been much more compat- 
ible with us than Christianity. Why did 
it have to be Christianity with its meek- 
ness and flabbiness?” 

There are other accounts of Hitler 
expressing similar views. Eva Braun’s 
sister, Ilse, recorded that during his table 
talks. Hitler often discussed Islam and 
“repeatedly compared Islam with Chris- 
tianity in order to devalue the latter, 
especially Catholicism,” in Motadel’s 
summary. “In contrast to Islam, which 
he portrayed as a strong and practical 
faith, he described Christianity as a soft, 
artificial, weak religion of suffering.” 

Himmler’s fascination with Islam is 
more fully documented. His opinions 
ran along similar lines. Felix Kersten, 
Himmler’s doctor, wrote an entire 
chapter of his memoirs about his pa- 
tient’s enthrallment with Islam and 
with the Prophet Muhammad. Accord- 
ing to Kersten, Rudolf Hess introduced 


Himmler to the Koran, which Himmler 
sometimes kept at his bedside. He re- 
portedly regarded the Prophet as one 
of history’s greatest men. 

Himmler left the Catholic Church 
in 1936, and as the war later raged he 
sometimes reflected on Islam’s sup- 
posed advantages in motivating sol- 
diers. “Mohammed knew that most 
people are terribly cowardly and stu- 
pid,” he told Kersten in 1942. 

That is why he promised every war- 
rior who fights courageously and 
falls in battle two [sic\ beautiful 
women You may call this primi- 



A parade celebrating the end of Ramadan in 
Kislovodsk, Caucasus, with Muslims who had joined 
the German army during the invasion of the USSR 
passing in front of a poster of Hitler, October 1 942 

tive and laugh about it . . . but it is 
based on deeper wisdom. A reli- 
gion must speak a man’s language. 

These reflections have a crackpot 
quality, as did much of the rest of 
Himmler’s thinking about the spiri- 
tual world, which included an inter- 
est in mysticism and the occult. It is, 
of course, no reflection on the Islamic 
faith that Himmler read its sacred text 
so shallowly or that he subscribed to 
the hoary cliche about Islam’s sup- 
posed martial character. 

In recent years, writers such as 
the late Christopher Hitchens, a 
self-professed atheist, have introduced 
the neologism “Islamofascism” into 
popular use, while arguing that there 
are parallels between certain radical 
Muslim ideas about political economy 
and those of fascism. Outside of a few 
Fox News demagogues, the idea never 
took hold even on the right because 
it is so obviously oversimplified and 
ahistorical. It is true that Himmler dis- 
tributed SS talking points arguing that 
“Islam and National Socialism have 
common enemies and also overlap in 
belief.” Yet this sort of propaganda 
arose mainly from cynicism. 

Himmler’s public remarks about 
Islam made plain that his purpose was 
manipulative — part of a desperate ef- 


fort, particularly toward the end of the 
war, to enlist Muslim troops to help 
forestall the Red Army’s counterof- 
fensive. Himmler recruited, trained, 
and deployed exclusively Muslim SS 
divisions initially to bolster the Nazi 
occupation of the Balkans and the 
Caucasus, and then, after 1944, to try 
to reverse the losing course of the war. 
He once remarked: 

I must say, I don’t have anything 
against Islam because it educates 
men . . . for me and promises them 
paradise when they have fought 
and been killed in battle. A practi- 
cal and attractive religion for 
■ -S soldiers! 

o The essential instrumen- 
^ tality of Nazi attitudes toward 
| Islam can be seen as well in the 
^ bizarre lengths to which Nazi 
propagandists went to amend 
Nazi racial policies in order to 
avoid offending potential war- 
time allies among Turks, Arabs, 
and Iranians. Privately, Hitler 
viewed these peoples as racially 
inferior. Publicly, he interpreted 
Nazism’s race theories to ratio- 
nalize his military alliances. 

“While the exclusion from 
racial discrimination could be 
backed by some race theory 
with regard to Persians and 
Turks,” Motadel writes, “the 
case of the Arabs was more 
problematic, as they were seen 
by most racial ideologues as 
‘Semites.’” Yet Nazi officials 
were well aware early on that 
if they expected to challenge 
France and Britain militarily, 
they had to avoid offense to such 
Semites. “As early as 1935, the 
Propaganda Ministry therefore 
instructed the press to avoid the 
terms ‘anti-Semitic’ and ‘anti- 
Semitism’ and to use words like 
‘anti-Jewish’ instead.” When 
German forces rolled into Bos- 
nia in 1943, the SS ruled that the 
region’s Muslims were “racially valu- 
able peoples of Europe.” They became 
the first non- Germans inducted into the 
Waffen-SS. 

During Germany’s invasion of the 
Caucasus and Crimea, the Wehrmacht’s 
initial efforts to revive Islamic cul- 
ture, in order to undermine the Soviet 
Union, did have some success. Bolshe- 
vism’s repression of Islamic rituals and 
institutions was less than a generation 
old. When they arrived in the North 
Caucasus, Wehrmacht officers care- 
fully staged the reopening of mosques 
and religious foundations and the re- 
establishment of religious holidays and 
celebrations. They allowed displays of 
Arabic and Koranic script in public, 
both of which the Soviets had banned. 
Some Muslim and community leaders 
in the East embraced German occupa- 
tion as a way to restore their culture. 
Up to 20,000 Crimean Tatars fought 
Soviet forces in purely Muslim forma- 
tions incorporated into the German 
11th Army. 

These soldiers and many other Mus- 
lims who cooperated with Germany 
paid a terrible price after its defeat. 
Stalin deported the Muslim popula- 
tions of the Caucasus and Crimea to 
Central Asia and elsewhere. By agree- 
ing to repatriate former Soviet citizens 
at Yalta, Britain and the United States 
became complicit in this horror. Brit- 
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ish and American soldiers detained 
former Muslim SS soldiers in special 
camps and turned the veterans and var- 
ious Caucasian civilian refugees over to 
the Red Army in the summer of 1945. 
As Motadel recounts, some of these ex- 
traditions produced “dramatic scenes.” 

Dozens jumped from moving 
trains. As they docked in Odessa, 
many others leaped from the de- 
portation ships into the Black 
Sea; some committed suicide. 
One of the imams died in an act 
of self-immolation. In the Soviet 
Union many were massacred by 
Soviet cadres or deported to gu- 
lags Protests by the Red Cross 

made no impression on British and 
US authorities. The international 
press also showed little interest. 

Such was the coda to Nazi Germany’s 
wartime engagement with Islam: a 
strategy born in cynicism, and fostered 
with the promotion of anti-Semitism, 
ended in mass civilian death and suf- 
fering among Muslims. 

Nazi strategy left another legacy: 
it suggested a model for the United 
States during the cold war. In partner- 
ship with Saudi Arabia after the war, 
American strategists considered how a 
mobilized Islam might counter Soviet 
expansion in the Middle East. After 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
1979, President Jimmy Carter autho- 
rized the CIA to provide covert aid to 
Afghan rebels — a revival, in effect, of 
the OSS’s “Jihad of Freedom.” 

William Casey, President Reagan’s 
first CIA director, embraced the co- 
vert action program and took it fur- 
ther. He authorized printing Korans in 
the Uzbek language, so they could be 
smuggled by rebels across the Afghan 
border and distributed to Soviet citi- 
zens. Casey also authorized or at least 
turned a blind eye to guerrilla raids on 
Soviet territory carried out by rebels 
loyal to the Afghan Islamist Gulbuddin 


Hekmatyar. (Hekmatyar, who received 
arms from the CIA, is still fighting in 
Afghanistan against the Afghan gov- 
ernment and the United States.) 

The anti-Soviet rebellion offers 
one of the few cases in history where 
the external rousing of Muslim fight- 
ers against a non-Muslim occupying 
power succeeded, at least militarily. Of 
course, that was primarily because the 
Afghan resistance was indigenous and 
well underway before the United States 
and Saudi Arabia arrived to stoke it 
with dollars and sophisticated arms. 
The outcomes of American interven- 
tion in Afghanistan against the Soviets 
included a devastating civil war and the 
birth of al-Qaeda. The policy there- 
fore can hardly be judged a strategic 
triumph. 

Still, as in Berlin between the wars, 
failure has proven no deterrent to per- 
sistence in Washington, where Penta- 
gon planners continue to act as if they 
can win wars in the Middle East by 
deftly manipulating and arming tribes, 
sects, and Islamic leaders in scattered 
territories they barely know. 

Motadel’s sophisticated narrative 
suggests at least two reasons why such 
Western strategies typically fail. One is 
the planners’ ignorance of Islam’s di- 
versity and of the subtle part that faith 
plays in the daily lives of so many self- 
identified Muslims. That is, Westerners 
often overestimate Islam’s coherence 
and thus its pliability. 

The second reason is written across 
the vast history of colonial and post- 
colonial European and American 
interventions in Muslim territories, 
from the two world wars to the three 
Gulf wars and now to the campaign 
against the Islamic State. Muslim 
populations called to arms by Wash- 
ington, London, or Berlin on the 
grounds of common enemies and com- 
mon interests have heard it all before. 
They have seen countless promises 
betrayed and one traumatic outcome 
of Western intervention after another. 
It is little wonder that so many find the 
summons to alliance unconvincing. 


X, a C.V. 

I stand, legs astride, a colossus — 
or dancer in fifth position, wide port de bras. 
Polymorph strayed into English, 

sometimes pronounced like Americans’ z, 
in French I’m often silent; in Piraha the glottal stop; 
a fricative in Somali. 

Vector, Cartesian axis, 

chromosome, bowling- strike. Pirate-map cynosure; 
at a letter’s close, a kiss. 

I do plebeian duty in tic-tac-toe, 

range marble facades. Paired with y, I dodge — 

variable incognito. 

I lend myself to comets of cryptic orbit, 
ally with rays that pierce time’s edge. 

I’m default sci-fi planets. 

In my Roman hours, 

I was ten. — Later, the name of millions: 
those never granted an alphabet’s power. 

— Elise Partridge 
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It would be hard to think of a novel, 
certainly such a long and unfailingly 
lively novel, that has more instances of 
psychosomatic malaise, more accounts 
of attempted suicide, than Ippolito 
Nievo’s Risorgimento classic Confes- 
sions of an Italian (originally published 
in 1867 and only this year available un- 
abridged in English). To understand 
the place of those illnesses and mo- 
ments of desperation in the overall arc 
of this 860-page masterpiece is to get 
close to the spirit that drove the cam- 
paign for the unification of Italy. Be- 
hind it all lies the intuition that for the 
modern individual there can be no free 
and fulfilled personal life until there 
is a free and self-governing nation in 
which to live. Personal happiness is 
profoundly conditioned by the social 
and political surroundings. 

The novel was published posthu- 
mously. Born to wealthy parents in 
Padua in 1831, the same year that pa- 
triot Giuseppe Mazzini established his 
revolutionary independence movement 
Young Italy, Nievo was among the leg- 
endary Mille, the thousand Red Shirts, 
who in 1860 set sail from Genoa with 
Giuseppe Garibaldi to “liberate” Sic- 
ily from the Bourbon king of Naples. 
Having survived the initial battles that 
led, against all odds, to the capture of 
Palermo, he was appointed adminis- 
trator of the campaign’s finances and 
remained in the Sicilian capital while 
the fighting moved on to the mainland. 
But the following March, with most 
of the country already effectively uni- 
fied after Garibaldi’s now much larger 
army in the south had linked up with 
Piedmontese troops descending from 
the north, Nievo was obliged to take 
his account books to Turin to defend 
himself and his comrades from charges 
of corruption. Crossing from Palermo 
to Naples, his ship sunk in bad weather 
and was lost without a trace. No body 
or relic was ever recovered. 

Confessions of an Italian had been 
written at extraordinary speed during 
a period of intense fervor and frustra- 
tion in 1858. Nievo was twenty-seven. 
The dramatic uprisings of the previous 
decade, against Austrian rule in north- 
ern Italy and papal rule in Rome, had 
all collapsed very quickly and the rein- 
stated status quo was more determined 
than ever to resist the patriotic tide. Fur- 
ther attempts at revolution during the 
1850s were easily and brutally crushed. 

As an adolescent, Nievo had been 
on the margin of events in his home- 
town of Mantua in 1848 and Florence 
in 1849, then more actively involved in 
an uprising in Livorno, again in 1849. 
Like many patriots he was repeatedly 
forced to leave town and university to 
avoid trouble with the authorities, a 
situation that reinforced rather than 
weakened Risorgimento sentiment as 
liberals from all over Italy met and got 
to know one another and the country. 
“It’s because of these wanderings of 
mine that I have been putting together 


my own particular idea of a homeland,” 
Nievo wrote. 

Having finally graduated with a law 
degree in Padua in 1855, Nievo resisted 
his father’s attempts to settle him in 
legal practice in Mantua. What inter- 
ested him were poetry, journalism, 
narrative, patriotism, and women. He 
published verses, articles, and novellas, 
all galvanized by the perceived need 
to bring Italians to consciousness of 
themselves at every social level so that 
they could put the fail- 
ures of 1848 behind them 
and at last throw off the 
shackles of foreign domi- 
nation. The project was 
very much part of a young 
man’s desire to take con- 
trol of his destiny and be 
free, free to say what he 
wanted, take part in pub- 
lic life as he wanted, love 
whom he wanted, coura- 
geously, without fear. 

In 1856 one of his no- 
vellas led to a charge of 
defaming the Austrian 
police. Tried in Milan, 

Nievo escaped with a fine, 
but while staying in the 
city he fell in love with his 
cousin’s wife, Bice Melzi. 

All too soon the whole 
Nievo family would be 
aware of this love, which 
Bice reciprocated, but 
which, given the conven- 
tions of the time, had no 
future. Like the politi- 
cal situation, Nievo’s pri- 
vate life was now stalled; 
everything was intense, 
exciting, and desperately 
frustrating. To escape the 
impasse, he was eager to 
enroll in any patriotic up- 
rising and fight. But when 
a revolutionary expedi- 
tion to the south in 1857 
proved a complete fiasco, 
with almost all partici- 
pants massacred and no 
welcoming response from 4 
the local people, the en- 
tire Risorgimento move- 
ment was shaken. Nievo 
retired to a family castle 
near Udine, northeast of Venice, and 
began to write at a feverish speed. 

Confessions of an Italian was then 
a more provocative title than it seems 
today. Since there was as yet no na- 
tion of Italy, to declare oneself Italian, 
rather than Venetian, Milanese, or Ne- 
apolitan, was very likely to declare one- 
self a patriot — this in an atmosphere 
where to show an Italian tricolor in the 
street was to risk prison or exile. Nie- 
vo’s novel was turned down in his life- 
time for its incendiary content. When 
it was published in 1867 the title was 
changed to Confessions of an Octo- 
genarian. Even with the unification of 
Italy all but complete, publishers were 
anxious to draw attention away from 
the novel’s torrid politics. 

But why would an Italian patriot 
need to be making confessions, and 
why would the twenty-seven-year-old 
Nievo have chosen to write them in 


the voice of a man in his eighties? Nievo’s 
mother, Adele Marin, came from an il- 
lustrious Venetian family that for centu- 
ries had enjoyed the right to take part in 
electing Venice’s doge. Her father, Carlo 
Marin, whom Nievo grew very close to 
in his teens, had been present at the last 
panicky council of Venetian patricians 
in 1797 that gutlessly surrendered to the 
advancing French “revolutionary army,” 
marking the end of a republic that lasted 
eleven hundred years. By giving his hero 



Ippolito Nievo, circa 1860 

and narrator, Carlo Altoviti, a lifespan 
that went from his grandfather’s time to 
his own, Nievo was proposing to cover 
the entire Risorgimento period from 
the Napoleonic wars to the present in a 
single life. The ambition is clear from the 
opening sentence: 

I was born a Venetian on 18 Octo- 
ber 1775, the day of Saint Luke of 
the Gospel, and by God’s grace I 
shall die an Italian, whenever that 
Providence that so mysteriously 
governs the world deems it right. 

What this would-be Italian had to 
confess, however, was that that transi- 
tion from local to national, from subju- 
gation to independence, was still by no 
means assured, and that the impulses 
that drove patriotism were not always 
impeccable. Nor were future Italians 
particularly admirable or even perhaps 
capable of the freedom that indepen- 
dence would bring. 


Few books, in fact, dramatize as 
engagingly as Confessions the collec- 
tive flaws that still dog Italian public 
life today. A centuries-long political 
vacuum, the narrator reflects, in a di- 
vided country under Spanish, French, 
and Austrian rule, had led people to 
believe that “they had been put in this 
world as spectators, not actors.” The 
result was a “sheep-like flock of men 
without faith, strength or illusions who 
reached the threshold of life already 
half dead, then wallowed 

R ’ 

in pleasures and oblivion 
^ until death.” Those who 
might have had the intel- 
p lectual resources to lead 
| others retired fearfully 
§ to their libraries to “dig 
up ancient inscriptions 
and broken stones”; oth- 
ers joined the priesthood 
for “an easy, untroubled 
life.” In general, “blind 
obedience” went hand in 
hand with “little regard 
for honesty and liberty,” 
while the majority were 
so intimidated that Carlo 
often thinks of himself as 
“a man in [the] company 
of rabbits.” It is pointless, 
he concludes, “to beg for 
liberty” if one’s “soul [is] 
servile.” 

But this is to rush 
ahead. The cleverness of 
Nievo’s novel is that its 
political content arises 
naturally from a colorful 
cast of characters brought 
together in dense dra- 
matic plotting delivered 
in a style that oscillates 
between the realism of 
William Thackeray and 
the playful vagary of 
Laurence Sterne, two of 
Nievo’s favorite authors. 
So although the tale is 
told in the first person, 
its narrator Carlo never- 
theless has access to all 
the characters’ intentions 
and is privy to events he 
couldn’t have witnessed, 
while the action con- 
stantly shifts from en- 
counters with historical figures to gritty 
realism, excited romanticism, and panto- 
mime whimsy. One scene in particular, 
where Carlo runs into Napoleon’s army 
in the small town of Portogruaro and, 
merely because he is on horseback, finds 
himself leading a revolutionary mob 
and spouting a rhetoric of political lib- 
erty that is in the air rather than in his 
head, seems worthy of Swift’s Gulliver. 

The story begins in the very castle 
Nievo was writing in. Abandoned by his 
disgraced parents, the infant Carlo lives 
with his uncle, the Count of Fratta; but 
far from giving him equal status with 
their own three children, the count and 
countess treat the boy as the lowliest of 
the servants. He lives and sleeps in the 
kitchen, where his main duty is to turn 
the spit over the fire: 

The kitchen at Fratta was a huge 
space with an undefined number of 
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walls each a very different dimen- 
sion from the others; it rose toward 
the sky like a dome and plunged 
into the earth like an abyss; it was 
dark, nay, black with ancient soot 
from which glittered like so many 
diabolical eyes the bottoms of cas- 
seroles, roasting tins and carafes 
hung on their nails; it was cluttered 
everywhere with huge credenzas 
and giant cupboards and endlessly 
long tables; it was ploughed every 
hour of the day and night by an 
infinite number of grey and black 
cats, which lent it the semblance of 
a workshop for witches. 

The sense of an antiquated space, 
magically cluttered, obscurely complex, 
and irretrievably decadent, extends 
outward from the castle kitchen into 
the whole premodern feudal world of 
Fratta where the feckless count and his 
selfish wife reign supreme, supported 
by the count’s brother. Monsignor Or- 
lando, a cleric whose most urgent con- 
cern is his stomach and whose only 
heartfelt attachment to religion seems 
to be his determination to have his 
urchin nephew, Carlo, learn the Con- 
fiteor , the Latin penitential prayer that 
begins “I confess,” by heart. 

Among rigid but intricate hierar- 
chies, revealed by different angles and 
frequencies of knee-bending, the count 
is supposed to be administrating justice 
in the locality, a task he lazily assigns 
to his corrupt clerk and other variously 
clownish inferiors. In fact, 

justice was the reign of the cunning 
and the sly, and it was only with 
cunning and trickery that the poor 
could find a way to compensate 
themselves for the bullying they 
endured. 

But if the whole purpose of the open- 
ing two hundred pages of Confessions is 
to suggest that whatever nostalgia one 
might have for pre-Napoleonic Italy, its 
customs were already exhausted and 
even grotesque long before the mod- 
ern era swept them away, still the worst 
manifestation of that decadence comes 
with the count and countess’s utter fail- 
ure to prepare their children for adult- 
hood. The eldest daughter, Clara, is 
assigned to keeping her grandmother 
company in her bedridden decline; 
presumably at some point someone will 
want to marry her. Their son, Rinaldo, 
is allowed to lose himself in abstruse 
studies of no relevance to any future 
duty. Above all, the youngest daughter, 
Pisana, the liveliest, most talented, and 
most beautiful of the three, is left en- 
tirely to her own devices, without even 
the menial duties that give some struc- 
ture to Carlo’s life. 

From earliest infancy Carlo is in 
love with Pisana, who is two years his 
junior. She is splendidly generous and 
capricious, but has no intention of lim- 
iting her favors to her cousin; instead 
she scandalizes the maids by gathering 
together a gang of boyfriends from the 
lowest classes: 

As the band [of her friends] grew, 
so did her ambition to hold court, 
and as she was quite a precocious 
girl, as I’ve said, and liked to play 
the little lady, there were soon 
flirtations, jealousies, marriages, 
separations, reconciliations: all in 
childish fun, of course, but still, a 
fair indication of la Pisana’s na- 


ture. And may I suggest that there 
was not so much innocence in all 
of this as people would like to be- 
lieve: it astonishes me to think how 
the Contessina used to roll around 
in the hay and ride piggyback on 
one boy or another, how she would 
pretend to marry and go off to 
sleep with her husband, driving 
away all unwelcome witness from 
that tender scene. 

Carlo reflects on the link between 
infant license and later life. “Let us 
be frank,” he says ominously, and in- 
deed throughout Confessions Nievo’s 
desire to break taboos that prevented 
candid discussion of sexuality is every- 
where evident. “I sinned,” we are told 
at one delicate moment. And again: “I 
believe that a Christian education does 
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Gerolamo Induno: 
Garibaldi at Capua, 1861 


more to conceal than remove vice.” It 
encourages deception, slyness. Reas- 
sured by the formalities of absolution, 
Italians indulge in “wild, lax and sen- 
sual habits.” They have grown flighty 
and unreliable. “How can we expect 
millions of men,” Carlo concludes, “to 
conduct a great national drive lasting 
one, two, ten or twenty years, when not 
one of them is capable of keeping up 
that drive for three straight months? ” 

This rapid swinging from the per- 
sonal and intimate to the vast sweep 
of history is a constant in the book and 
keeps readers alert, if only to wonder if 
the connections are convincing. Sepa- 
rated by social status, hindered by the 
canon law that forbade union between 
cousins, Carlo and Pisana are con- 
stantly seeking to leave each other, and 
constantly brought back together by an 
attraction over which neither has any 
control. Doubtless Nievo’s own fatal 
attraction to his cousin’s wife was in 
his mind as he wrote, and some of the 
scenes achieve an intensity and psycho- 
logical complexity that looks forward 
to D’Annunzio or Verga. 

One evening when the ten-year-old 
Carlo is sent hungry to bed in a tiny 
cubbyhole, Pisana, “half-naked in her 
nightdress,” comes to comfort him and 
“barefoot and trembling with cold, 
leapt into [his] bed.” All is well until 
she complains that he is too nice to her 
when she is unkind to him. She wants 
him to punish her, she says. She wants 
him to pull out a lock of her hair. If not 
she will shriek so loud they will both be 
discovered and punished. “T tell you 
I want to be punished!’ she shrieked, 
beating her feet and knees against the 
rough floor.” 

The same conflicted behavior will 
see Pisana ruining the lives of various 


suitors (one in particular falls into a 
long psychosomatic malaise), and even- 
tually marrying a rich old man to save 
the family from bankruptcy caused by 
her mother’s gambling debts. All this 
while never entirely abandoning Carlo. 
For forty years the two are forever los- 
ing and finding each other, in and out 
of depression and related illnesses. 
They will be together when Venice ca- 
pitulates to Napoleon, the novel’s most 
complex and dramatic moment. They 
meet again in the thick of a patriotic 
uprising in southern Italy. They betray 
each other, hate each other, love each 
other again. Losing Pisana, Carlo turns 
to revolutionary conspiracy: a new and 
modern nation, he believes, will be one 
where education is sound and there are 
no outdated conventions to thwart true 
love. At the same time he wonders if he 
is engaging in revolution only to escape 
an inappropriate obsession. 

Each time the reader feels convinced 
that the relationship must be over it 
starts again in an unexpected way. 
When Carlo almost suspects Pisana of 
a lesbian relationship with a younger 
woman, she surprises him by demand- 
ing that he marry the girl to save him- 
self from her, something that, after 
much agonizing, he does. But still their 
story isn’t over. Pisana will save Carlo 
from execution when he is condemned 
to death in a Neapolitan prison, and 
when he goes temporarily blind with 
cataracts she will beg for him on the 
streets of London, a safe haven for 
many Italian patriots at the time. Fi- 
nally, her “suicide of love” becomes 
a real suicide as, aware of having de- 
stroyed both their lives, Pisana simply 
wills herself into decline and death to 
save Carlo’s marriage and leave him 
free to serve his country. 

This tormented but always vivid re- 
lationship is paralleled by the sadder 
story of Pisana’s much older sister Clara 
(Nievo’s beloved Bice also had a sister 
eight years older than herself). As calm 
and pious as Pisana is wild and sen- 
sual, Clara is courted, for her wealth, by 
the vain Count Partistagno and for her 
beauty by the merely libertine Count 
Venchieredo. However, the local doc- 
tor’s son, Signor Lucilio, himself training 
to be a doctor, woos the girl more sur- 
reptitiously while supposedly assisting 
her ailing grandmother. Eventually he 
wins her heart, but convention demands 
that the girl marry a noble, not a com- 
moner. Nievo offers a powerful drama of 
a young woman fighting for her freedom 
as Clara turns down both titled men, but 
in order to do so she has to claim that she 
wishes to become a nun. 

To keep her daughter away from 
Lucilio, Clara’s mother takes her to 
Venice and eventually persuades her 
to move into a convent. Maturing from 
profligate youth to expert doctor and 
dedicated patriot, Lucilio follows his 
beloved to Venice and builds up such a 
fortune that when old Venice collapses 
and with it all the old restrictions of 
feudalism, he is well placed to go to the 
convent and invite Clara to become his 
wife. She refuses. Deprived of her vi- 
tality and brainwashed by her mother 
superior, she has dedicated her virgin- 
ity to God. 

This turnaround from positive mod- 
ern heroine to frigid and idle nun, one 
of the many telling reversals in the 
book, expresses Nievo’s growing frus- 
tration over the church’s role in holding 
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Italians back. Again and again priests 
and nuns are shown as intimidating 
the ignorant and encouraging mindless 
obedience to obsolete, repressive au- 
thorities. During one depressive malaise 
brought on by Pisana’s betrayals, Carlo 
consults the powerful Padre Pendola, 
who encourages him to shift his at- 
tention from private pleasure to some 
valuable public service. Ironically, one 
of the book’s most eloquent and ide- 
alistic speeches is delivered by a man 
the reader has already understood is 
cynical and corrupt. The public service 
Carlo is pushed toward involves spying 
on fellow students in Padua to identify 
those sympathetic to revolution. It is this 
spying that introduces Carlo to the patri- 
otic movement where authentic passion 
sweeps away ecclesiastical eloquence. 

Meanwhile, Lucilio, deprived of an 
object of love, directs his bitterness 
toward the patriotic struggle, where 
he is joined by Giulio, Pisana’s most 
unhappy and ailing suitor, and Leo- 
pardo, who has married happily only 
to be betrayed by a frivolous wife. This 
alignment of personal unhappiness and 
political commitment runs throughout 
Risorgimento literature, starting with 
Ugo Foscolo’s masterpiece, The Last 
Letters of Jacopo Ortis (1802). Disap- 
pointment in love disposes a man to 
extremes. He is willing to fight. But if 
revolution fails, or the patriotic cause 
disappoints, the hero is exposed to 
even deeper depression. Leopardo 
takes poison and kills himself when his 
marital woes are compounded by Ven- 
ice’s capitulation to the French. 

Much of Confessions is concerned 
with the question of how personal frus- 
tration and despair can be harnessed 
to serious and lasting public endeavor. 
Immediately upon finishing his novel, 
completed in just eight frenetic months, 
Nievo himself fell into a depression en- 
tirely similar to those he describes in 
his book. Two years later, when he set 
sail with Garibaldi for Sicily, the ad- 
venture is described in his correspon- 
dence as a cheerful and noble collective 
suicide. 
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The plot of Confessions is rich, pi- 
caresque, extravagant. Young Carlo 
draws benevolent attention to himself 
among the local people when he helps 
save the castle from the rival fiefdom 
of Venchieredo. The complex dispute 
behind the attack draws in the Vene- 
tian Republic and the count’s extended 
family in farcical shenanigans that lead 
to one servant’s promising the count 
that “I shall be the witness of anything 
you command.” 

Later Carlo gets an education in 
Padua, tells us about his atheism and 
idealism, falls in and out of depression, 
joins revolutionaries at the university, 
becomes administrator of his uncle’s 
property, meets Napoleon, rediscov- 
ers his father, and eventually takes the 
man’s place at the council of Venetian 
patricians. He witnesses the charade 
of supposed French freedoms being 
imposed on the Venetian people and 
escapes from the police by jumping 
from a window into the Grand Canal. 
He joins an uprising in the south and 
saves a woman from a burning house in 
the thick of the battle, only to discover 
that she is Pisana, who has become his 
commander’s mistress. 

And so on. This and a great deal 
more takes us to the book’s halfway 
point. Carlo has still to marry, fall out 


with his wife over the children’s educa- 
tion, lose a son in a patriotic uprising, 
and follow a dozen different crafts and 
professions, none of which, he laments, 
he freely chose himself, as he didn’t 
choose his lovers or his wife either. And 
all is delivered in a fresh, lively prose, 
simultaneously aware of the need to es- 
tablish a standard Italian for a unified 
Italy, but equally eager not to lose all 
the vitality of the country’s dialects in 
the process. 

For those who read Italian, Nievo’s 
writing is an exciting surprise, full of 
unexpected turns of expression, droll, 
rapturous, or argumentative. In this 
regard, while the English reader could 
never be given the same experience 
contemporary Italians enjoy on reading 
Confessions, the translator Frederika 
Randall has been remarkably success- 
ful in keeping the novel’s flavor and 
sustaining Nievo’s quirkiness and read- 
ability over so many pages. Here is his 
introduction of Carlo’s uncle the count, 
one of scores of rapid and brilliant 
sketches: 

The Count of Fratta was a man 
past sixty who always looked as 
if he had just stepped out of his 
armor, so stiffly and pompously did 
he sit in his chair. But his elaborate 
bagwig, his long cinder-colored, 
scarlet-trimmed zimarra , and the 
boxwood snuff container forever 
in his hands detracted somewhat 

from the warrior pose 

When the Count spoke the 
flies fell silent, and when he had 
finished, each man agreed in his 
own fashion, with his voice or 
with a nod of the head, and when 
the count laughed, all hastened to 
laugh, and when he sneezed, even 
when tobacco caused the sneeze, 
eight or nine voices shouted out: 
“Long live!” “His health!” “His 
happiness! ” “God save the count! ” 
When he got up, all got up, and 
when he left the kitchen, everyone, 
even the cats, breathed deeply, as 
if a millstone had been lifted from 
their breasts. 

ITistory has not been kind to Nievo’s 
book. Death prevented him from revis- 
ing it, or from building up an oeuvre 
that would very likely have put him 
among Italy’s greats. And as the gov- 
ernments of the post-Risorgimento 
period set about imposing a cultural 
homogeneity on the country, Alessan- 
dro Manzoni’s conservative and very 
Catholic masterpiece, The Betrothed 
(1827), safely set in the distant past, was 
always going to be preferred to Nievo’s 
rich and wild account of love and poli- 
tics, where so much was dangerously 
close to home. Manzoni is still a staple 
of the Italian school curriculum, while 
it is rare to meet anyone who has read 
Nievo. Yet there is no doubt in my mind 
which author English-speaking readers 
will prefer now that Confessions of an 
Italian is at last attractively translated 
in its entirety. 

Nievo is so seductive and convinc- 
ingly reminds us that political move- 
ments can never be separated from 
the private worlds of their leaders. 
Five years after his death, his beloved 
Bice died of tuberculosis. She asked 
to be buried in the red shirt Nievo 
had worn with Garibaldi. There was 
no separating thwarted passion and 
patriotism. 
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John Stuart Mill may well be the most 
important liberal thinker of the nine- 
teenth century. In countless respects, 
his once-revolutionary arguments have 
become familiar, even part of the con- 
ventional wisdom. Certainly this is so 
for his great 1869 essay The Subjection 
of Women , which offered a systematic 
argument for sex equality at a time when 
the inferior status of women was widely 
taken for granted. It is also true for On 
Liberty , published in 1859, which fa- 
mously argued that unless there is harm 
to others, people should have the free- 
dom to do as they like. A strong advo- 
cate for freedom of speech, Mill offered 
enduring arguments against censorship. 
He also had a great deal to say about, and 
on behalf of, representative government. 

Friedrich Hayek was the twentieth 
century’s greatest critic of socialism, 
and he won the Nobel Prize in econom- 
ics. A lifelong defender of individual 
liberty, he argued that central planning 
is bound to fail, even if the planners are 
well motivated, because they cannot 
possibly assemble the information that 
is ultimately incorporated in the price 
system. Hayek described that system 
as a “marvel,” because it registers the 
knowledge, the preferences, and the 
values of countless people. Hayek used 
this insight as the foundation for a series 
of works on freedom and liberalism. 
Committed to free markets and deeply 
skeptical of the idea of “social justice,” 
he is a far more polarizing figure than 
Mill, beloved on the political right but 
regarded with ambivalence by many 
others. Nonetheless, Hayek belongs on 
any list of the most important liberal 
thinkers of the twentieth century. 

Mill and Hayek help to define the lib- 
eral tradition, but in both temperament 
and orientation, they could not be fur- 
ther apart. Mill was a progressive, a so- 
cial reformer, an optimist about change, 
in some ways a radical. He believed that, 
properly understood, liberalism calls for 
significant revisions in the existing eco- 
nomic order, which he saw as palpably 
unjust: “The most powerful of all the 
determining circumstances is birth. The 
great majority are what they were born 
to be.” Hayek was not exactly a conser- 
vative — in fact he was sharply critical of 
conservatism on the ground that it was 
largely oppositional and did not offer an 
affirmative position — but he generally 
venerated traditions and long-standing 
practices, seeing them as embodying the 
views and knowledge of countless people 
over long periods. Hayek admired Ed- 
mund Burke, who attacked the idea that 
self-styled reformers, equipped with an 
abstract theory, should feel free to over- 
ride social practices that had stood the 
test of time. Mill had an abstract theory, 
one based on a conception of liberty 
from both government and oppressive 
social customs, and he thought that soci- 
ety could be evaluated by reference to it. 

./Vgainst this background, there is 
every reason to be intrigued by a new 


book with the title Hayek on Mill. 
Hayek died in 1992, but the University 
of Chicago Press is continuing with a 
multivolume edition of his collected 
works. Readers are discovering essays 
by Hayek that were never published, 
were not easily available, or were not 
widely known. What would Hayek have 
to say about a great champion of liberty, 
in some ways his intellectual ancestor, 
who ended up embracing socialism? 

How stunning, then, to find that the 
volume has only a few snippets on that 
question. Instead it largely consists of a 
book, first published in 1951, that grew 


out of an enormous, uncharacteristic, 
and somewhat obsessive undertaking 
by Hayek, which was to assemble what 
remains of the correspondence be- 
tween Mill and his eventual wife, Har- 
riet Taylor (one or the other destroyed 
numerous letters, probably including 
the most interesting), and to use it as 
the basis for a narrative account of 
their mysterious love affair. 

The book raises mysteries of its own. 
For all his greatness, Hayek was a cold, 
abstract, and distant writer, celebrat- 
ing the operations of free markets but 
without a lot of interest in the full range 
of human emotions. Some liberals (in- 
cluding Mill) have a romantic streak; 
Hayek is not among them. How was it, 
exactly, that Hayek, of all people, be- 
came captivated by the story of John 
Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor? A pos- 
sible answer is that he had to explain 
to himself and others why Mill — one of 
the few thinkers he had to regard as an 
intellectual equal or superior — moved 
away from what Hayek celebrated as 
classical liberalism, which for Hayek 
was focused on limited government 
and protection of free markets. But 
Hayek’s interest in the romance itself 
outpaced his interest in the evolution 
of Mill’s thinking (perhaps because of 
the beauty and great delicacy of the 
correspondence). 

Does that romance have anything to 
do with liberalism and liberty? I think 
so. One of the lessons we can draw 
from Hayek’s work of excavation is that 
Mill’s distinctive form of liberalism, 
with its emphasis on individual free- 
dom from the confining effect of social 


norms, had a great deal to do with his 
relationship with Taylor. As we shall 
see, Hayek himself missed the connec- 
tion entirely, because his own preoccu- 
pations lay elsewhere. 

Hayek begins the book with one of 
his central puzzles, and it involves Tay- 
lor rather than Mill: “The literary por- 
trait which in the Autobiography John 
Stuart Mill has drawn for us of the 
woman who ultimately became his wife 
creates a strong wish to know more 
about her.” Mill’s own account sug- 
gests that she must have been “one of 
the most remarkable women who ever 


lived.” Hayek quotes a very long pas- 
sage from Mill himself: 

In general spiritual characteristics, 
as well as in temperament and or- 
ganization, I have often compared 
her, as she was at this time, to Shel- 
ley: but in thought and intellect, 
Shelley, so far as his powers were 
developed in his short life, was but 
a child compared with what she 
ultimately became. Alike in the 
highest regions of speculation and 
in the smaller practical concerns of 
daily life, her mind was the same 
perfect instrument, piercing to the 
very heart and marrow of the mat- 
ter; always seizing the essential 
idea or principle. 

The same exactness and rapidity 
of operation, pervading as it did her 
sensitive as [well as] her mental fac- 
ulties, would with her gifts of feeling 
and imagination have fitted her to 
be a consummate artist, as her fiery 
and tender soul and her vigourous 
eloquence would certainly have 
made her a great orator, and her 
profound knowledge of human na- 
ture and discernment and sagac- 
ity in practical life, would in [the] 
times when such a carriere was open 
to women, have made her eminent 
among the rulers of mankind. 

Mill had a lot more to say about Har- 
riet Taylor: 

Were I [but] capable of interpret- 
ing to the world one half the great 
thoughts and noble feelings which 


are buried in her grave, I should 
be the medium of a greater ben- 
efit to it, than is ever likely to arise 
from anything that I can write, un- 
prompted and unassisted by her all 
but unrivalled wisdom. 

One of Hayek’s projects is to discover 
whether Mill’s account was “sheer 
delusion.” 

Mill and Taylor met at a dinner in 
1830, when she was just twenty-two, a 
mother of two boys, and married for 
four years to John Taylor, eleven years 
older than she and a junior partner in 
a family firm of wholesale druggists. 
Thomas Carlyle called him “an in- 
nocent dull good man.” An acquain- 
tance describes her, at the time, as 
“possessed of a beauty and grace quite 
unique of their kind,” with “large dark 
eyes, not soft or sleepy, but with a look 
of quiet command in them.” She wrote 
poetry and was soon to produce a num- 
ber of essays on social usages and con- 
ventions, including one that prefigured 
Mill’s attacks on conformity, decades 
later, in On Liberty. 

For his part, Mill was nothing like 
the dry, somewhat desiccated old man 
depicted in photographs. Twenty-four 
at the time, he must have cut a dash- 
ing figure, having been described by 
Carlyle as “a slender, rather tall and 
elegant youth,” who was “remarkably 
gifted with precision of utterance, en- 
thusiastic, yet lucid, calm.” At the same 
time, his emotional state was not good. 
In a forlorn letter to a friend, written a 
year before meeting Taylor, he referred 
to “the comparative loneliness of my 
probable future lot,” and contended 
that there was “now no human being . . . 
who acknowledges a common object 
with me.” 

In his autobiography, Mill insisted 
that it was not until years after meeting 
Taylor that their relationship “became 
at all intimate or confidential.” Hardly. 
Referring to an article published in 
mid-1831, Taylor’s closest friend point- 
edly wrote her, “Did you or Mill do 
it?” In the same year, a letter from a 
mutual friend, written to John Taylor, 
spoke mysteriously of the need for a 
“reconciliation” between Mr. Taylor 
and Mill. In 1832, Mrs. Taylor wrote 
Mill that they must not meet again, to 
which Mill responded in French: “ Sa 
route et la mienne sont separees, elle 
I’a dit: mais elles peuvent, elles doivent, 
se rencontrer. A quelqu’ epoque, dans 
quelqu’ endroit, que ce puisse etre, elle 
me trouvera toujours ce que j’ai ete, ce 
que je suis encore .” (Her path and mine 
are separate, she said so: but they can, 
they must, come together. At whatever 
time, in whatever place that might be, 
she will find me forever as I was, as I am 
still.) A few weeks later, their relation- 
ship resumed. 

By 1832, the two had embarked on 
some kind of love affair. Taylor wrote 
Mill: “Far from being unhappy or even 
low this morning, I feel as tho’ you 
had never loved me half so well as last 
night.” And later, in response to an ap- 
parent confession from Mill: 

I am glad that you have said it — I 
am happy that you have — no one 
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with any fineness & beauty of 
character but must feel compelled 
to say all, to the being they really 
love, or rather with any permanent 
reservation it is not love — while 
there is reservation, however little 
of it, the love is just so much im- 
perfect Yes — these circum- 
stances do require greater strength 
than any other — the greatest — that 
which you have, & which if you had 
not I should never have loved you, I 
should not love you now. 

The Taylors agreed to a separation, 
and Mill and Harriet were able to 
spend time together. To a close friend, 
Mill wrote a rapturous letter: 

I am astonished when I think how 
much has been restrained, how 
much untold, unshewn and un- 
communicated till now Not a 

day has passed without remov- 
ing some real & serious obstacle 

to happiness There will never 

again I believe be any obstacle to 
our being together entirely. 

Taylor wrote in a similar spirit, stat- 
ing that “there has been so much more 
pain than I thought I was capable of, 
but also O how much more happiness.” 

Hayek writes that in the middle of 
the 1830s, Mill and Taylor did not try to 
conceal their intimacy but, confronted 
with a great deal of malicious gossip, 
they withdrew almost entirely from so- 
cial life. In 1834, Carlyle wrote of the 
rumor that Mill had “fallen desperately 
in love with some young philosophic 
beauty” and been “lost to all his friends 
and to himself.” Enraged by the gossip, 
Mill cut off a number of his friendships. 
He wrote to a friend: “What ought to 
be so much easier to me than to her, is 
in reality more difficult — costs harder 
struggle — to part company with the 
opinion of the world, and with my for- 
mer mode of doing good in it.” 

It is not entirely clear what happened 
between Mill and Taylor from the mid- 
dle 1830s to the late 1840s. What little 
that remains of their correspondence 
shows a degree of agitation within and 
between them. Taylor to Mill: “I don’t 
know why I was so low when you went 
this morning. I was so low — I could not 
bear your going my darling one; yet I 
should be well enough accustomed 
to it by now.” The two were alert to 
the reactions of others; Mill seemed 
especially sensitive on that count. 
Taylor to Mill, perhaps teasingly: “I 
was not quite wrong in thinking you 
feared opinions. — I never supposed 
you dreaded the opinions of fools but 
only of those who are otherwise wise & 
good but have not your opinions about 
Moralities.” But there can be little 
doubt about the intensity of their rela- 
tionship. Taylor to Mill: “When I think 
that I shall not hold your hand until 
Tuesday the time is so long & my hand 
so useless. Adieu my delight.” 

In 1848, Taylor returned to Lon- 
don after traveling with Mill, only to 
discover that her husband had fallen 
gravely ill with cancer. For a period of 
two months, she dedicated herself en- 
tirely to caring for him and saw Mill not 
at all, restricting herself to correspon- 
dence, some of it angry, even bitter: 

You talk of my writing to you ‘at 
some odd time when a change of 


subject of thought may be rather 
a relief than otherwise’! odd time\ 
Indeed you must be ignorant pro- 
foundly of all that friendship or anx- 
iety means when you can use such 
pitiful narrow hearted expressions. 

And as her husband neared the end: 
“The sadness & horror of Nature’s 
daily doings exceed a million fold all 
the attempts of Poets! There is nothing 
on earth I would not do for him & there 
is nothing on earth which can be done. 
Do not write.” 

In 1851, two years after her husband’s 
death, she and Mill were married. The 
event must have been joyful, a kind 
of completion, but as Hayek reports, 
“the marriage led to the most pain- 
ful episode in Mill’s life, his complete 
break with his mother and her other 


children.” The occasion for the break 
is yet another mystery. It must have 
had something to do with their disap- 
proval or sense of scandal, but Hayek 
describes it as “almost as unintelligible 
to his relations as to us.” Twenty years 
after the break, his sister Harriet ex- 
pressed genuine bafflement, reporting 
that “up to the time of his marriage he 
had been everything to us,” and “it was 
a frightful blow to lose him at once and 
for ever, without [one] word of explana- 
tion, — only in evident anger.” 

The marriage was quiet, productive, 
and supremely happy, but both hus- 
band and wife suffered from a series of 
illnesses. In 1854, Mill believed himself 
to be gravely sick. He wrote: 

The only change I find in myself 
from a near view of probable death 
is that it makes me instinctively 
conservative. It makes me feel, not 
as I am accustomed — oh, for some- 
thing better! — but oh, that we 
could be going on as we were be- 
fore. Oh, that those I love could be 
spared the shock of a great change! 

But he recovered well, and it was Taylor 
who became desperately ill four years 
later. Mill wrote an appeal to a doctor: 
“I implore to you come immediately. I 
need hardly say that any expense what- 
ever will not count for a feather in the 
balance.” He never came (perhaps be- 
cause the letter arrived too late). 

Shortly after her death, Mill wrote: 
“It is doubtful if I shall ever be fit for 
anything public or private, again. The 
spring of my life is broken. But I shall 
best fulfil her wishes by not giving up 
the attempt to do something useful.” 
On Liberty was published in 1859 and 


dedicated “to the beloved and deplored 
memory of her who was the inspirer, 
and in part the author, of all that is best 
in my writings.” Mill lived to 1873, and 
many of his greatest works appeared 
after Taylor’s death. 

^Remarkably, Hayek ends his book 
with very little about Taylor’s influence 
on Mill’s thought. But in fragments of 
the book, and in other essays in this 
volume, we can uncover Hayek’s views 
on the mysteries with which he began. 
Hayek agrees that Taylor’s “influence 
on his thought and outlook, whatever 
her capacities may have been, were quite 
as great as Mill asserts.” At the same 
time, Hayek concludes, “they acted in 
a way somewhat different from what is 
commonly believed. Far from it having 


been the sentimental it was the ratio- 
nalist element in Mill’s thought which 
was strengthened by her influence.” 

It is important to see that for Hayek, 
this is anything but praise. In Hayek’s 
view, there is an enduring opposition 
between true individualism and ratio- 
nalism, with the latter associated with 
socialism (and also fascism and com- 
munism). By rationalism, Hayek meant 
to refer to the hubristic view that with 
the aid of reason, human beings can 
plan a social order, subjecting it “to the 
control of individual human reason,” 
rather than relying on free markets, 
spontaneous orders, and the working of 
the invisible hand as described by Scot- 
tish Enlightenment thinkers such as 
Adam Smith, a founding individualist. 1 
Rationalists, in Hayek’s account, think 
that human beings can effectively de- 
sign rules and institutions, a “fatal con- 
ceit” that “always tends to develop into 
the opposite of individualism, namely, 
socialism or collectivism.” 

Still, Hayek did not believe in com- 
plete laissez-faire. He favored a guar- 
anteed minimum for the poor (“some 
minimum of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, sufficient to preserve health and 
the capacity to work, can be assured to 
everybody”) and even a comprehensive 
system of social insurance. Nonetheless, 
he insisted that rationalism is both ar- 
rogant and dangerous, and he believed 
that Taylor moved Mill in its direction. 

In my view, Hayek is obtuse in his 
conclusions about Taylor’s influence on 
Mill, and the evidence for a far better 


x The best discussion of this subject 
remains Edna Ullmann-Margalit, 
“Invisible-Hand Explanations,” Syn- 
theses ol. 39, No. 2 (1978). 


account comes from Hayek’s own story 
of their relationship. Mill cared deeply 
about social justice, and he came to 
embrace what he described as a form 
of socialism, above all because of the 
unfairness of “the present economic 
order of society.” But his complex writ- 
ing on that topic should hardly be seen 
as an endorsement of centralized gov- 
ernment planning. Mill was never a 
rationalist in Hayek’s pejorative sense. 

Where Taylor most influenced Mill 
was on topics that were not the sub- 
ject of Hayek’s main focus. Mill’s The 
Subjection of Women (largely ignored 
during his lifetime) was clearly influ- 
enced by Taylor’s views as expressed 
in her 1851 essay The Enfranchisement 
of Women. 2 Taylor sketched many of 
Mill’s central arguments, and others 
that were more radical still, including 
an explanation of why married women 
should work outside the home: 

A woman who contributes materi- 
ally to the support of the family, 
cannot be treated in the same con- 
temptuously tyrannical manner as 
one who, however she may toil as a 
domestic drudge, is a dependent on 
the man for subsistence. 


n Liberty is widely taken to be an ar- 
gument for limited government, and so 
it is. But it is crucial to see that in con- 
tending that people may be restrained 
only to prevent “harm to others,” Mill 
was speaking of the effects of social 
norms and conventions, not merely of 
government. Much of his attack was on 
the oppressive quality of public opinion. 
Taylor herself had made similar argu- 
ments more than two decades earlier, 
and it is hard to mistake the connections 
among her youthful views, his own pain- 
ful experiences in the 1840s, and his pas- 
sionate arguments against the tyranny 
of custom. His particular case for liberty 
emphasized the immense importance of 
allowing “experiments of living.” In his 
view, “the worth of different modes of 
life should be proved practically, when 
any one thinks fit to try them. It is desir- 
able, in short, that in things which do not 
primarily concern others, individuality 
should assert itself.” 

Here we can find the sharpest of the 
divergences between two of the great 
figures in the liberal tradition. Enthu- 
siastic about individualism, Hayek gen- 
erally prized traditions and customs. 
Mill did not: 

Where, not the person’s own charac- 
ter, but the traditions or customs of 
other people are the rule of conduct, 
there is wanting one of the principal 
ingredients of human happiness, 
and quite the chief ingredient of in- 
dividual and social progress. 

This is a timeless claim, to be sure. But 
as Hayek’s book demonstrates, it is also 
intensely autobiographical. Mill and 
Taylor embarked for many years on a 
kind of “experiment of living” that was 
designed to promote their own happi- 
ness despite being roundly condemned 

2 There continues to be some dispute 
about whether Mill or Taylor was the 
true author of The Enfranchisement 
of Women, but the general consensus 
is in favor of Taylor, and hence that 
Mill rightly reported that it was “hers 
in a peculiar sense, my share in it being 
little more than that of an editor and 
amanuensis.” 



John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor; paintings by George Frederic Watts, 1873, 
and an unknown artist, circa 1834 
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by “the traditions or customs of other 
people.” But their individuality asserted 
itself. The worth of their different mode 
of life was proved practically. 

All this leaves the mystery with which 
Hayek started: Who was Harriet Tay- 
lor? Hayek’s own verdict was clear. She 
“was an unusual person. But the picture 


Mill has given us of her is throughout 
determined by his own character and 
tells us probably more of him than of 
her.” To Hayek, Mill was in the grip of a 
delusion. Thus Hayek’s conclusion: 

Behind the hard shell of complete 
self-control and strictly rational 


behavior there was [in Mill] a core 
of a very soft and almost feminine 
sensitivity, a craving for a strong 
person on which he could lean, and 
on whom he could concentrate all 
his affection and admiration. 

Though fascinated by the scandal and 


the romance, Hayek rendered a cold 
verdict on Taylor herself. Perhaps he 
was right. But I prefer Mill’s own: “She 
was the sole earthly delight of those 
who had the happiness to belong to 

her Were there but a few hearts and 

intellects like hers this earth would al- 
ready become the hoped-for heaven.” 


A Wonderful Novel 
and an Impossible Challenge 

Deborah Eisenberg 



Jenny Erpenbeck, Berlin, 2014; photograph by Dominique Nabokov 


The End of Days 

by Jenny Erpenbeck, translated from 
the German by Susan Bernofsky. 

New Directions, 239 pp., $22.95 

Jenny Erpenbeck’s wonderful The End 
of Days opens with the death of an in- 
fant in 1902 near the eastern border of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and ends 
with the death, nine decades later, of a 
woman in an old people’s home in Ber- 
lin, but the book, bracketed as it is by 
death, is so alive that one closes it gently. 

The eschatological title’s overtones of 
cataclysm and cultural degradation set 
us off at a run through twentieth- century 
Europe, and Erpenbeck employs its fur- 
ther suggestion of resurrection as well: 
the child who dies at the beginning of 
the book and the old woman who dies 
at its end are one and the same person, 
whom the author leads to one mortal 
impasse and then another. Each time 
she dies, the author brings her back, 
to be harried along again between the 
high walls of her historical circum- 
stances until her final incarnation is al- 
lowed to die of old age. 

By current reckoning, at under 250 
pages The End of Days is a fairly short 
novel, especially considering that its 
scope is a century and a continent, but 
Erpenbeck dispenses with the heaps of 
clutter with which many fiction writers 
simulate weight and distills the horrors 
of the times into an intoxicating, bitter 
essence. The book’s formal ingenuity is 
elegant and exhilarating, ferocious as 
well as virtuosic. One experiences the 
author’s urgent drive to pin down and 
scrutinize, using any means possible, 
the elusive, shape-shifting enigmas of 
human experience, including the appe- 
tite that members of our species have 
for destroying one another. 

Although the four volumes of Erpen- 
beck’s fiction available to us — all ren- 
dered from the original German into 
supple and gorgeous English by Susan 
Bernofsky — are very different from one 
another, they share an inventiveness that 
is purposeful rather than decorative, an 
astringent grace, potent atmospheres 
and imagery, a seething compound of 
violence, loveliness, absurdity, grief, 
cold outrage, and compassion, as well as 
that very welcome economy. 

Erpenbeck was born in East Berlin in 
1967 — a circumstance that would likely 
permit no escape from a confrontation 
with recent and extreme deformations 
of humanity. The GDR didn’t quite 
dare make Austria’s preposterous claim 
to victimhood, but it did disavow the 
stain of German fascism by ascribing to 
itself, courtesy of its Soviet affiliation, 


an antifascist past. So much the worse 
for everyone; while the East Germans 
suffered under Soviet domination and 
its particular debasements, much Nazi 
memorabilia was stowed carefully away 
in attics, to be cherished nostalgically 
in secret. And as the world now knows 
very well, residents of the GDR — un- 
like contemporary Americans, who, 
thanks to Google and our iPhones, spy 
on ourselves efficiently and cheerfully 
for the NSA while shopping, working, 
and flirting — had to drudge away for 
the Stasi, spying on one another. 

A child born in 1967 in the GDR will 
have been surrounded by specters from 
both the Third Reich and the Soviet 
empire disguised as the baker, the post- 
man, the doctor, adoring grandparents. 
Such a child might develop the power 
to see through smiles and the walls of 
houses and the thick mists of time. Of 
Erpenbeck’s work available in English, 
The End of Days is her most direct ad- 
dress to history, and to my mind, it has 
the greatest drive and tensile strength. 
Menace seems to reside in the very sub- 
stance of the pages. 

As its premise keeps changing, the 
elaborate plot is difficult to summarize, 
even crudely — but let us say that, as Er- 
penbeck writes, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, near the eastern 
border of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, a Jewish woman, a shopkeeper, 
has a daughter. Where is her father, 
the child wonders as she grows up. 
The mother gives an unconvincingly 
vague account — he left, she says; he’s 
in France, or America. 

When the daughter is sixteen, a young 


gentile civil servant, made helpless by 
the girl’s beauty, asks the shopkeeper’s 
permission to marry her despite the 
fact that her Jewish parentage is bound 
to have serious consequences for him, 
and the shopkeeper agrees to the mar- 
riage. The girl’s grandfather sits shiva 
rather than come to the wedding, and 
the young man’s father will have noth- 
ing more to do with him. 

Life is difficult in this little town at 
the edge of the known world, but the 
couple is very much in love until, in 
1902, their first child, a daughter, dies 
suddenly in infancy, after which the 
civil servant, in despair, finds his way 
onto a ship headed for Ellis Island. 

Stripping her dead granddaughter’s 
cradle, the shopkeeper reflects on how 
her husband was killed at the hands of 
an angry mob when their own daughter 
was still an infant: 

She and her husband hadn’t man- 
aged to get the downstairs shut- 
ters closed before the first stones 
struck the house. Her husband 
had tried to see who was throw- 
ing the stones and had recognized 
Andrei. Andrei, he’d shouted out 
the window, Andrei! But Andrei 
didn’t hear him — or pretended not 
to, which was more likely, since he 
knew perfectly well who lived in 
the house he was throwing stones 
at. Then one of Andrei’s stones 
came hurtling through a window 
pane, passing just a hair’s breadth 
from her head, and crashed into 
the glass-fronted bookcase be- 
hind her, striking Volume 9 of the 
leather-bound edition of Goethe’s 
Collected Works that her hus- 


band’s parents had given him as a 
gift when he finished school. No 
breath of air disturbs the place,/ 
Deathly silence far and wide. /O’er 
the ghastly deeps no single /Wavelet 
ripples on the tide. 

Hereupon her husband, filled 
with rage, flung open the front 
door, apparently intending to seize 
Andrei by the collar and bring 
him to his senses, but when he saw 
Andrei running toward the house 
with three or four other young 
men, one of them brandishing an 
axe, he slammed it shut again at 
once. Quickly, he turned the key in 
the lock, and together with his wife 
tried to take up the boards that al- 
ways stood ready beside the door, 
waiting for just such an emergency, 
taking them and trying to nail 
them over the door. But it was al- 
ready too late for this — where were 
the nails, where the hammer? — for 
the door was already beginning to 
splinter beneath the blows of the 
axe. Andrei, Andrei. 

Then she and her husband ran 
up the stairs, banging on the door 
behind which the wet nurse sat 
with the baby, but she didn’t open 
the door: either because she didn’t 
understand who was asking to be 
let in, or because she was so fright- 
ened she was unwilling to open it. 
The woman and her husband then 
fled to the attic, up one last steep 
flight of stairs, while down below 
Andrei and his men were already 
bursting into the house. 

All for the purpose of protecting her 
daughter, the shopkeeper had moved 
out of the ghetto; she never disclosed 
to her daughter the fact of her father’s 
grisly murder in a pogrom, and then 
one morning she pledged the girl to a 
gentile. But like so many efforts made 
with the intention of protecting some- 
one or something or some national en- 
tity against the assaults of the future, 
the consequences of her decisions turn 
out to be disastrous: 

That morning, for the sake of her 
daughter’s happiness, she had sold 
her daughter’s happiness. Some- 
times the price one pays for some- 
thing continues to grow after the 
fact, becoming too expensive only 
long after it has been paid. 

So, many years after the murder of 
her father, the young woman’s baby 
and husband are torn from her in one 
stroke. 
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In the following section of the book 
we are asked to consider what might 
have happened if either the young 
woman or her husband had realized 
in time that the baby was dying. What 
might have happened if this half- 
Jewish baby had lived instead of dying 
in 1902 and her father had stayed with 
the family rather than fleeing to Amer- 
ica? Then how might the lives of these 
people have proceeded? 

Let us say that the family has a sec- 
ond daughter and moves to Vienna in 
order to improve their prospects. But 
it seems that wherever they are in the 
Habsburg Empire, the fact of having a 
Jewish wife will prevent the civil ser- 
vant from receiving the promotions due 
him, and now the Great War is roaring 
in, devouring food and fuel and every 
form of comfort. 

The older daughter — the child who 
was born in 1902 — has, in this new 
imagining of the possibilities, lived to 
become a passionate, eloquent, and 
courageous teenager with flaming red 
hair and shining ideals. She and her 
friends are revolutionaries, and she 
keeps a diary, where she records her 
private thoughts. She hides her diary in 
a wardrobe and enjoins her little sister 
from reading it. But her fiery nature 
propels her into unrequited love for 
one of her friends, and in her anguish 
and humiliation she contrives her own 
death by persuading a man she hardly 
knows to shoot her. 

With great delicacy and in a couple 
of brief, contiguous paragraphs, Er- 
penbeck presents first a memorial 
to the ruin of Europe at the close of 
World War I and then — with the im- 
plied murder of the redheaded daugh- 
ter’s younger sister twenty-four years 
later — to the annihilation of six million 
and more individual universes: 

The father doesn’t die until just 
over a year later, on December 2, 
1920. His wife sells his clothes on 
the black market, but first she cuts 
off the gold-colored buttons with 
the eagle of the monarchy and puts 
them in a box. The father’s Decem- 
ber salary, paid out to the widow as 
a final installment, is just enough 
for one midday meal. At least the 
daughter gets an extra portion of 
milk with cocoa each day at school, 
thanks to the Americans. 

In 1944 in a small forest of birch 
trees, a notebook filled with hand- 
written diary entries will fall to 
the ground when a sentry uses the 
butt of his rifle to push a young 
woman forward, and she tries to 
protect herself with arms she had 
previously been using to clutch the 
notebook to her chest. The book 
will fall in the mud, and the woman 
will not be able to return to pick it 
up again. For a while the book will 
remain lying there, wind and rain 
will turn its pages, footsteps will 
pass over it, until all the secrets 
written there are the same color as 
the mud. 


But suppose the omnipotent author 
makes, as she does, some tiny — seem- 
ingly trivial — adjustments in her ac- 
count of the redhead’s fatal afternoon; 
what if, for instance, the author simply 
does not have the young woman turn 
onto the street where she will encoun- 
ter her killer? In this way Erpenbeck 


once again retrieves her character from 
death and sends her back into the boil- 
ing cauldron of Europe. 

So let us now say the entrancing 
promise of justice and equality then be- 
guiles the young woman to Russia as, at 
that time, it did so many intellectually 
inclined Jews from her region of the 
world. What might become of her then? 

In Russia the young woman estab- 
lishes herself as a writer, and Erpen- 
beck posits two extremes of experience 
for her to inhabit and live out to their 
fated conclusions. One of the most daz- 
zling sections of the book takes place 
during 1937-1938, in which Erpenbeck 
portrays with explosive compression 


made a very bad impression on me, 
and I never saw him again. 

He can’t hold his drink at all. 
Usually the first glass is already 
enough for him. 

Sometimes he’s just pretending! 

That’s right. I’ve seen that. 

Did Comrade Br. ever run into 
Comrade T. at V.’s flat? 

Not that I recall, but it’s always 
possible. I’d rather err on the side 
of assuming he did. 

Why do you consider this a 
possibility? 

According to what I’ve heard, 
the two of them knew each other. 

S., L., M., and O. were once 
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Egon Schiele: Autumn Sun, 1912. For more on Schiele, see pages 20-22 of this issue. 


the self-delusion, treachery, frag- 
mented consciousness, and debasement 
that ensue when the vision of a stainless 
new order of justice slams into Stalin’s 
Terror. Here — suggesting a session of 
defensive self-criticism, or a memory 
from prison, or testimony at an interro- 
gation, or the phantom of a trial called 
up by fear — is a chorus of voices raised, 
apparently, in self-exculpation: 

They were all in a good mood, they 
were singing and drinking coffee. 

When I was there, all they were 
doing was dancing. I can’t dance, it 
was a dull two hours for me. 

We showed up and played 
cards. We didn’t have any particu- 
lar conversations. 

They were already having coffee. 
There was no discussion of politics 
at all. 

V. sometimes turned up at my 
apartment, which I took to mean 
that he liked to smoke and drink 
for free. I saw no political motiva- 
tion for his behavior. 

And so V. was in my room on 
several occasions, mainly we 
talked about bygone days. In early 
November 1935 1 had one last brief 
encounter with him on the street. 

After the fall of 1931 1 never saw 
him again. We weren’t at all close, 
neither personally nor politically. 

Once he came and sat with me as 
I was drinking a glass of beer. He 


there, too. A female journalist from 
Sweden, then K., Sch. Once H. 
with his wife, and besides them, 
Comrade R., and O with his wife — 
I think that’s all of them. 

I was there once, too. 

Oh, right, Fr. and also C. 

Pretty much everyone was tipsy. 

I consider it my duty to emphati- 
cally put a stop to these evenings, 
no matter how festive. When alco- 
hol is being consumed, it is impos- 
sible to monitor whether a political 
remark is being made that can no 
longer be monitored. 

I was at his apartment once on 
New Year’s Eve when the entire 
house was full and there were 
also a large number of comrades 
in attendance. 

Was I there? 

No. 

Was I there? 

No. 

Me? 

No. 

Once I went to his apartment be- 
cause he had invited me ten times. 

I was off traveling all the time, so 
I didn’t have any sort of relation- 
ship with V. at all. 

That V. managed to escape being 
unmasked by us as two-faced until 
the very end is of course quite dis- 
concerting. The moral I draw from 
this is that his behavior was not en- 
tirely correct. 


The book’s epigraph is a quotation 
from W. G. Sebald’s Austerlitz — a mo- 
ment when a Viennese Jew realizes 
that she and her family have delayed 
fleeing Austria for too long and are 
now caught up in the Gestapo’s net: 
“We left from here for Marienbad only 
last summer. And now — where will we 
be going now?” The terrible question, 
whose answer is inarticulable and un- 
thinkable — terminal — hangs over The 
End of Days, and throughout the book 
Erpenbeck mulls over matters of bor- 
der: geographical, personal, political, 
and mortal. 

As the border between East and 
West dissolves, we see the passionate, 
redheaded, radical woman, whom the 
author has brought repeatedly back 
over the one-way crossing between 
life and death, suffering from demen- 
tia in her Berlin nursing home, and we 
meet her son. He has spent his life in 
the Eastern Bloc, but he’s now visiting 
Vienna, where his mother came from: 

Like it or not, when he looks at the 
people here, he sees they are used 
to driving fast cars, that they know 
what a tax return is, and have no 
cause to hesitate before ordering a 
glass of prosecco with their break- 
fast. Just the way they let the door 
slam behind them when they walk 
in shows him how sure they are of 
being in the right world everywhere 
in the world. Now he too is sitting 
in this right world, he even has the 
right money in his wallet, although 
he’s drinking water to conserve 
his “West money.” No dogs al- 
lowed. The signs with the images 
of the dogs prohibited from enter- 
ing butcher shops, restaurants and 
swimming pools existed in East 
Germany as well, and probably they 
existed everywhere in the world. 

The border that used to sepa- 
rate him from the West has long 
since fallen — but now it seems to 
have slipped inside him, separat- 
ing the person he used to be from 
the one he’s supposed to be now, 
or allowed to be. I don’t know how 
you recognize a human being, his 
mother said to him last time he 
visited. He doesn’t want prosecco 
with his breakfast, like it or not. 
And he couldn’t care less if the 
others can tell by his way of look- 
ing around, by his hair and cheeks, 
that he comes from the land that 
has finally, rightly so, thank God, 
high time now, been wiped off the 
face of the earth, the land of — 
what madness — publicly owned 
enterprises, red carnations for 
your lapel on May 1, rigged elec- 
tions, old men wearing berets left 
over from the Spanish Civil War, 
and dialectics taught at school. 

A Man — how proud that sounds. 
Getting off the night train at six in 
the morning, he saw people sleeping 
on pieces of cardboard in the sta- 
tion. In what world had he spent the 
last forty years? What happened to 
that world? Will he have the heart 
of a dog now for the rest of his life? 


iAithough geographical and historical 
designations are specific and detailed 
in the book, the author generally dis- 
penses with the expedients not only of 
quotation marks but of personal names 
as well. It’s not until history loosens its 
grip on the protagonist and the Soviet 
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As a staff writer at The New Yorker from 1963 to 
2001, Adler reported on civil rights from Selma, 
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and the Vietnam War; on the Nixon impeachment 
inquiry and Congress; and on cultural life in Cuba 
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Union dissolves just as her sense of 
her own identity does that the author 
grants her a name. 

Voices and thoughts, motifs, snatches 
of song, the occasional shock of a Yid- 
dish phrase, and so on float through the 
stream of cool narration, settling into 
intricate patterns. But owing to the skill 
of both author and translator we always 
know where we are, who’s thinking or 
speaking, what path a diary or a set of 
volumes of Goethe or the buttons of a 
civil servant’s uniform have followed to 
end up where we find them. Still, you 
have to be awake when you read this 
book. 

But you wouldn’t want to read it as 
you’re falling asleep anyhow. In fact 
you might want to read it when you’re 
fully dressed, with a small bag at your 
side — of the sort that we New Yorkers 
are now instructed to keep at the ready 
in the event of a hurricane, a terrorist 
attack, a nuclear power plant malfunc- 
tion, whatever — that includes a few 
energy bars, a liter of potable water, a 
flashlight, a passport, and, who knows, 
a big bottle of sedatives. 

Twentieth- century Europe provided 
us with the illustrative range of brutal- 
ity that is reenacted here: the intimate 
savagery of the pogroms, the wholesale 
destruction of world war, the Third 
Reich’s systematic and disciplined 
genocide, and Stalin’s implacable mur- 
ders of a still-disputed number gener- 
ally estimated at 20 or 30 million. But 
“history” isn’t relegated by Erpenbeck 
to a setting for a story, nor is a story af- 
fixed, artificially, to a historical setting. 
The characters and background, fused, 
convey a continuing ferment of human 
irrationality. 

Humans are easily persuaded that 
it’s necessary to kill, and they rush to 
the job with alacrity. Since the mo- 
ment we were thrown out of that gar- 
den we’ve been killing one another out 
of sheer greed and covetousness. And 
it’s mortifying to think of ourselves as 
a particularly unpleasant animal whose 
nature causes it to seize from others 
what it can. 

But many murderous convulsions all 
over the world are directed at popula- 
tions that — as the Jews were in Eu- 
rope — are cast in the public mind as 
enemies, and they are justified on that 
basis. One of the aspects of the Nazi 
Holocaust that makes it particularly 
horrifying to us is the grotesque clarity 
of its inversion of rationality and irra- 
tionality — the thin, decorous veneer of 
punctilious procedure and timetables 
and excellent records and smart uni- 
forms, and so on, laid over a continent 
that had turned into an abattoir. 

If we are not the rational beings we’d 
been telling ourselves we are, then what 
in the world are we? Sure, it’s mortify- 
ing to confront humanity’s rapacity, but 
maybe it’s even more shaming and terri- 
fying to contemplate the ease with which 
so many of us can persuade ourselves 
that it’s rational to expunge some part 
of the population, the part considered 
“the others” or “the enemies.” In other 
words, to contemplate the possibility 
that our species is fundamentally insane. 

But ask the victim of any murder 
what motive she would prefer her mur- 
derer to have, or to be credited with. 
Here Erpenbeck offers an array for us 
to mourn equally. 

No matter how far we run, it’s impos- 
sible to get away from Adorno’s famous 


1949 sentence — “To write poetry after 
Auschwitz is barbaric” — which is so 
frequently torn from its recondite con- 
text and twisted up into a cudgel with 
which to intimidate us. Never mind that 
the work from which it comes is a sus- 
tained and complex discourse concern- 
ing the commodification of culture; 
it sounds like something God might 
have said, and although many have 
decried or dismissed it, we can’t seem 
to drop it — probably because it seems 
to express in a highly compressed way 
things that we ourselves are bound to 
feel — for example, that reality is in 
some way holy and that an attempt to 
reproduce or represent a great crime 
against humanity is a trespass; that no 
human has empathy sufficient to com- 
prehend or humility sufficient to honor 
the suffering of another, let alone to try 
to reproduce it on a plain old piece of 
paper. 

Who, if anyone, gets to do that? Any- 
one who owns a pencil can write about 
anything, and the more lurid the sub- 
ject matter and the more inflated the 
treatment, the wider the readership 
is likely to be and the cheaper, more 
self-serving, and more meaningless 
the reader’s response. Obviously the 
difficulties fade away, or seem to, the 
longer ago the horrors took place; a 
facile or trivial novel about the Punic 
Wars would probably seem less repel- 
lent than a facile or trivial novel about 
the Holocaust, although in a way that’s 
our problem in a nutshell. 

If fiction and poetry are too small a 
means to examine or mourn the enor- 
mities of human history, what is not? 
How are we to remember, let alone 
comprehend, our behavior? Although 
they are composed of the same ab- 
stract elements — words — we tend not 
to be uneasy about nonfiction the way 
we are about fiction; we know we need 
information, and facts (what we loosely 
mean by “facts”) are considered to have 
an inviolate purity, whereas fiction by 
its nature is slippery and equivocal. 
But bookshelves abound with false, 
vapid, windy, meretricious, boastful, 
and cliched works of nonfiction as well 
as of fiction, and one so frequently en- 
counters histories or factual accounts 
or biographies that convey almost 
nothing that corresponds to actual 
experience. 

And it is experience that fiction, for 
the most part, aims to convey. The very 
slipperiness of fiction, its equivocal 
nature, is what it has to offer. It is de- 
signed to weasel into tight corners, to 
take an imprint of the strange and sub- 
tle mental acts that are so difficult to 
record. Even in broad daylight when we 
can see clearly, we take in consciously 
only a fragment of what is in front of us. 
Our minds cast a soft veil over reality 
to disperse its glare, and it’s only when 
sleep tears the veil away that we plunge 
into the depths of our terror and grief 
and love and desires. 

It’s the job of fiction writers, in my 
opinion, to swim around in dreams 
and nightmares and fish up what they 
find. Literature might be a dubious 
medium and not fully adequate to the 
immeasurable job of letting us know 
what’s out in the world and what’s deep 
in our psyches — letting us know how 
to “recognize a human being” — but as 
yet we haven’t come up with anything 
better, and I, personally, am very grate- 
ful to writers who, like Erpenbeck, are 
willing and equipped to take up the 
challenge. 
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When Adam Michnik was still a politi- 
cal prisoner following the crackdown 
on the Solidarity trade union in his na- 
tive Poland in December 1981, Czeslaw 
Milosz wrote a foreword to a volume of 
Michnik’s eloquent essays and letters 
from prison. 1 In it, Milosz invoked the 
example of Mahatma Gandhi and pre- 
dicted that with his steadfast advocacy 
of nonviolent political change, Michnik 
might well “bring honor to the last two 
decades of the twentieth century, even 
though,” he added, “a film on his life 
will not be produced soon.” 

Milosz was referring obliquely to 
Richard Attenborough’s 1982 bio-epic, 
Gandhi, yet as far as I know, no one has 
picked up on his gentle hint that Mich- 
nik’s life might make a terrific movie, 
especially now that we know how ac- 
curate the rest of his prognostication 
turned out to be. The movie would tell 
the story of a bright Jewish boy from 
Warsaw with an idealistic belief in 
communism, a love of history and lit- 
erature (two of his favorite books were 
Lord Jim and The Plague ), a wicked 
(Groucho) Marxian sense of humor, 2 
and, despite a pronounced stammer, a 
love of debate and controversy that, in 
the aftermath of student unrest in 1968, 
got him expelled from university and 
ultimately earned him his first of many 
jail sentences. 

After his release in 1969, he took a 
job as a welder in the Rosa Luxemburg 
lightbulb factory, where some of “the 
most beautiful girls in Warsaw” would 
temporarily distract him, although he 
would later quip that he never lost his 
way “on the path leading from eroti- 
cism to politics.” In the 1970s, having 
finally broken with communism, he 
went back to university to study his- 
tory, and began working out a new, 
abiding vision of how his country might 
evolve toward democracy. 

After years in and out of prison as 
a Solidarity activist, Michnik ended 
up a national hero of sorts, one of the 
main strategists in his country’s anti- 
totalitarian opposition, and a principal 
participant in the first of the several 
roundtable negotiations that swept 
Soviet-style communism off the map 
of Europe. And then, when Poland was 


x Adam Michnik, Letters from Prison 
and Other Essays (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1985). 

2 “If I had to choose between Hitler and 

Stalin, I would pick Marlene Dietrich.” 


on its way to becoming a parliamentary 
democracy, he left politics to become 
the editor in chief of Gazeta Wyborcza, 
a newspaper he had helped establish in 
1989 and that is now the largest inde- 
pendently owned daily in the region. 
From this vantage point, he would con- 
tinue to report on the bumpy evolution 
of democracy, both in his own country 
and across Central Europe. 

The recent release of two collections 
of interviews, essays, and letters, most 
of them originally published in Gazeta 


Wyborcza, will give English-speaking 
readers a taste of this most recent phase 
of Adam Michnik’s colorful life. In her 
introduction to An Uncanny Era, Elz- 
bieta Matynia calls Michnik “a curator 
of Poland’s young democracy,” though 
given his sharply critical and often con- 
troversial views on many of the trends 
in Central Europe since 1989, “care- 
taker” or “watchdog,” or even “gad- 
fly” might have been more appropriate 
metaphors. A deep sense of unease 
radiates from both of these books, as 
though hopes for a great “moral re- 
birth” after the defeat of communism 
had been dashed by the arrival instead 
of greed, materialism, and a spirit of 
vengeance. “We do not like this world 
of ours today,” he writes in The Trouble 
with History. “We feel bad in this world 
of ours. Why is that?” 

Why indeed? Why is Michnik’s tone 
so skeptical, so much more in tune with 
our own anxieties about the state of the 
world than with the glowing nostalgia 
of the recent celebrations to mark the 
implosion of Soviet-style communism a 
quarter of a century ago? 

It’s worth remembering that the open- 
ing of the Berlin Wall was not the most 
extraordinary event in Europe in 1989, it 
was merely the most spectacular and the 
most symbolic. The real breakthrough 
happened in smoke-filled rooms around 
conference tables — first in Poland, then 
in Hungary, and finally in Czechoslova- 
kia. The Communist parties that had 
wielded unchallenged authority since 


the late 1940s were, in effect, talked out 
of power by groups of dissidents and 
unofficial opposition leaders who, until 
that point, had been treated as outlaws. 

These activists were, of course, em- 
boldened by huge demonstrations in 
the streets and encouraged not only by 
the collapse of Soviet support for the 
regimes they were opposing, but also by 
the weakening of Party despotism made 
possible by Mikhail Gorbachev’s poli- 
cies of perestroika and glasnost in the 
Soviet Union. The process was often 
messy and chaotic and the outcomes 
were sometimes maddeningly incon- 


clusive. But whatever success the dissi- 
dents had in engineering those peaceful 
transitions was due, in large measure, 
to strategies they had evolved over long, 
hard decades of trial and error. 

Of all the dissident movements in 
Central Europe, the Polish democratic 
opposition was by far the largest, the 
most sophisticated, the most inventive, 
the most overtly political, and the most 
daring. It developed slowly, starting 
at least as far back as 1956, and with 
each expression of popular unrest, 
with each failed attempt at reform, with 
each violent response by the system, 
with each prison term served, oppo- 
sition intellectuals like Michnik and 
Jacek Kuroh and Jan Jozef Lipski and 
others sharpened and refined their 
understanding of how Communist to- 
talitarianism worked and how best to 
oppose it. 

By 1976, following large strikes in 
Ursus and Radom, Kuroh and others 
founded the Workers’ Defense Com- 
mittee (KOR) which became the po- 
litical heart of the movement. They 
forged alliances with workers (through 
underground magazines like Robotnik, 
aimed at men and women on the fac- 
tory floor) and with the church (Mich- 
nik’s first book, The Church and the 
Left, from 1976, was a factor in mak- 
ing a rapprochement possible 3 ). They 


3 Edited by David Ost (University of 
Chicago Press, 1993). 


started educational initiatives like the 
Flying University and created an ex- 
tensive network of underground pub- 
lishing ventures. This opposition came 
to define itself as democratic, anti- 
totalitarian, nonviolent, and noncon- 
spiratorial; its ultimate aim was to bring 
about a “self-limiting revolution,” one 
that would not aim to replace the exist- 
ing regime, but pressure it into making 
substantial concessions. 

This approach ultimately led, in Au- 
gust 1980, to the emergence of the 
independent trade union Solidarity, 
which at its peak in 1981 had about ten 
million members and was the first of its 
kind in a Communist country not con- 
trolled by the Party. It lasted sixteen 
months before the regime, perhaps to 
forestall a Soviet military intervention, 
declared martial law in December 1981 
and jailed Solidarity’s chief instigators, 
Michnik included. 

Solidarity activists went under- 
ground and for the next seven years, 
thanks in part to letters and essays by 
Michnik, many written from a prison 
cell, Solidarity remained organization- 
ally strong and never lost sight, nor did 
it let the regime lose sight, of its will- 
ingness to talk. In early 1988, faced 
with 80 percent inflation rates and yet 
another huge wave of worker unrest, 
the Communist leaders, or rather the 
moderates among them, realized that 
they could not restore order without 
enormous bloodshed, and chose in- 
stead to meet with the leaders of Soli- 
darity. After several months of wary 
maneuvering the two sides sat down in 
Warsaw in February 1989. 

The Polish journalist and former 
Solidarity activist Konstanty Gebert, 
who was present at the talks as a re- 
porter, said that Michnik was crucial 
to their outcome. His bargaining 
skills — his determination to reach a 
deal without giving an inch on princi- 
ples — were formidable, and the regime 
negotiators watched him “the way a 
rabbit might stare at a cobra,” Gebert 
said. He also had an uncanny capac- 
ity, honed by his study of history, to 
see things from the other side’s point 
of view. Early on the talks threatened 
to break down when the regime de- 
manded that Solidarity acknowledge 
that the government had been right to 
impose martial law; Solidarity coun- 
tered with a demand that the regime 
admit that it had been wrong. Mich- 
nik, drawing on an prophetic observa- 
tion he had made in 1976 (in an essay 
called “A New Evolutionism”), saved 
the day by getting both sides to agree 
that martial law had been a lesser evil, 
the greater one being a Soviet military 
intervention that would likely have set 
off an armed conflict. 4 The talks were 


4 “If one analyzes the complexity of 
Polish-Soviet relations,” Michnik wrote 
in that essay, “it must be noted first of 
all that the interests of the Soviet po- 
litical leadership, the Polish political 
leadership, and the Polish democratic 
opposition are basically concurrent. 
For all three parties, a Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Poland would be 
a political disaster This reluctance 
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able to proceed. “This was Adam at his 
very best,” Gebert said. 

The Round Table Agreement led, on 
June 4, 1989, to the first unrigged elec- 
tions ever held in a country under Com- 
munist domination. Solidarity won all 
of the contested seats (35 percent of 
the total) in the lower house, or Sejm, 
and ninety-nine of the one hundred 
seats in the newly created Senate. And 
though it was overshadowed by the bru- 
tal Chinese suppression of the Tianan- 
men Square pro-democracy movement 
on the same day, the election became 
an inspiration and a model for the 
transformations that were soon to fol- 
low in Central and Eastern Europe. 

But what exactly were these trans- 
formations? Were they revolutions or 
merely clamorous transitions from one- 
party police states to rough-and-tumble 
democracies in the making? The ques- 
tion is not just semantic. The events of 
1989, particularly in Czechoslovakia, 
created waves of euphoria that made 
them feel and look like revolutions. 
Fear vanished almost overnight, streets 
were renamed, statues removed, con- 
stitutions rewritten, hated institutions 
like the secret police shut down. With 
astonishing speed, people became citi- 
zens again, getting involved in local 
politics, setting up small businesses, 
founding political parties, reviving 
once-banned or moribund institutions. 
It was a momentous shift, and it wanted 
a momentous word to describe it. 

Calling these events “revolutions,” 
however, bolstered expectations of 
swifter and more radical change that 
were bound to be disappointed, espe- 
cially since the negotiations by which 
the changes were brought about left 
large parts of the old order intact. 
There were no huge purges, no show 
trials, and while there was a kind of 
“decommunization” process, it was 
chaotic and sometimes the wrong peo- 
ple were punished, while many lower- 
level Communist officials remained in 
their jobs, and some well-placed Com- 
munists profited. Those whose lives 
had been disrupted or ruined by the 
regimes were hungry for justice, and 
people like Michnik and Havel were 
left open to absurd accusations that 
they had “betrayed” the revolution, or 
even that they were somehow in ca- 
hoots with the Communists. 

In a conversation in An Uncanny 
Era , from 1991, this issue leads to the 
first substantial disagreement between 
Havel and Michnik, who objects to 
calling the events of 1989 “revolutions” 
in the first place, let alone “unfin- 
ished” revolutions, as Havel suggested. 
Michnik admits that the street dem- 
onstrations that forced the regimes to 
capitulate were a kind of revolution, 
but what happened next, “what jour- 
nalists called a ‘velvet revolution,’” was 
aimed at restoring the rule of law, not 
overturning it. * * * * 5 “Revolution,” he tells 
Havel, 


delineates the area of permissible po- 

litical maneuver; this alignment of in- 

terests defines the sphere of possible 

compromise.” 

5 I have resorted to paraphrasing here 
for a reason. Matynia’s translation of 
the sentence reads: “And later what 
journalists called a ‘velvet revolution’ 
entered upon the path of a state of law.” 
An earlier version of the same conver- 


always means discrimination, 
whether against political enemies 
or the people of the ancien re- 
gime, but the law means equality 

under the law Either the law 

is equal for everybody, or there is 
no law If [Communists] com- 

mitted a crime . . . they will be pun- 
ished, like all criminals. But if not, 
then they cannot be discriminated 
against for having been ... in the 
Communist Party. 

Havel’s response is more sanguine. 
Whether you call it a revolution or not, 
certain remedies — even something as 
banal as ensuring that people excluded 
from decent employment under com- 
munism now get decent pensions — 
have to be put in place before you can 
say the job is done. “This doesn’t have 
anything to do with some kind of Jaco- 
binism or permanent revolution. It is 
about completing a work begun to rem- 
edy public matters.” 

An Uncanny Era is meant, in part, 
to illuminate a historically important 
friendship between Havel and Mich- 
nik, one that began during a series of 
secret meetings between the two men 
and their colleagues from Charter 77 
and KOR near the top of a mountain 
on the Czechoslovak-Polish border in 
1978. But while the rapport between 
them is remarkable, their differences 
are often more enlightening, and hint 
at larger differences in the movements 
they led. 

Both men, for example, see moral- 
ity as central to political change, but 
whereas Havel believes that political 
change begins with an “existential revo- 
lution” within each person, Michnik’s 
concern seems directed outward, to the 
social and political consequences of acts 
of “moral courage.” For Michnik, the 
problem in the post- Communist world 
of “real politics” is finding the proper 
balance between conscience and com- 
mon sense, between “the ethic of con- 
viction and the ethic of responsibility.” 

In any case, their differences are com- 
plementary rather than contradictory. 
Havel’s much-mocked slogan “Truth 
and love must prevail over lies and ha- 
tred” is almost a mirror image of Mich- 
nik’s equally controversial hope that 
reconciliation rather than revenge will 
be the hallmark of the new democracies. 

The five essays by Michnik in The 
Trouble with History do more than just 
complement the Michnik-Havel con- 
versations; they give us a more coher- 
ent and consistent account of Michnik’s 
concerns. (In fact, these two books are 
so complementary that I found myself 
wondering why Yale University Press 


sation, published in Michnik’s Letters 
from Freedom , and translated by Jane 
Cave, has Michnik saying: “And sub- 
sequent events — what the journalists 
called ‘the velvet revolution’ — took 
place within the framework of the rule 
of law.” “Rule of law” is almost cer- 
tainly a more accurate translation of an 
important concept in political science 
that in Polish, I assume, derives from 
the German notion of Rechtsstaat, liter- 
ally a state governed by laws. Matynia’s 
somewhat awkward phrase “entered 
upon the path of a state of law,” how- 
ever, may be closer to what Michnik 
meant to say, that restoring “the rule of 
law” was the desired outcome, not the 
environment, of those negotiations. 


didn’t simply bring out a single anthol- 
ogy of Michnik’s recent dispatches 
from the world of post-communism.) 
At the same time, they discuss in depth 
his credo, as someone who has made, 
as well as studied, history: for instance, 
that history is “a teacher of life”; that 
it is “always a conversation with the 
Other, the one who thinks differently, 
who is differently situated, . . . differ- 
ently shaped by his or her social posi- 
tion”; that “the truth of history is often 
polyphonic”; that “historical wounds 
can only heal in a climate of free de- 
bate, in which everyone can cry out 
about one’s own wrongs, pains, and 
sufferings”; and the core of his beliefs, 
that history is not just about the past 
because it is constantly recurring, and 
not as farce, as Marx had it, but as itself: 

The world is full of inquisitors and 
heretics, liars and those lied to, ter- 
rorists and the terrorized. There is 
still someone dying at Thermopy- 
lae, someone drinking a glass of 
hemlock, someone crossing the 
Rubicon, someone drawing up a 
proscription list. 

We see this belief most clearly ex- 
plained in each of his three essays on 
the French Revolution, where it is 
sometimes hard to tell whether Mich- 
nik is talking about nineteenth-century 
France or twenty-first- century Poland. 
Whatever the case, the fact is that Mich- 
nik reads history three-dimensionally, 
with one eye on the past and the other 
on the present. 

It’s a pleasure to watch him at work. 
In the first essay, “Morality in Politics: 
Willy Brandt’s Two Visits to Poland,” 
he attempts to get inside the mind of 
the former West German chancellor 
who worked hard to bring about a rap- 
prochement between East and West 
while virtually ignoring the dissidents. 
“I try to understand Brandt,” Michnik 
writes, “a moral politician in the world 
of real politics. How to combine these 
two elements — moral values and po- 
litical pragmatism? It was a dance on 
a thin rope.” 

In the title essay of The Trouble with 
History , Michnik examines in more de- 
tail something he discussed with Havel, 
a phenomenon he calls “the virus of 
anti- communism with a Bolshevik 
face.” By this he means the resurgence 
of a hard-line political and moral au- 
thoritarianism that uses intimidation 
to stop public debate and draws on the 
old secret police archives to smear its 
enemies. It’s a clear reference to the 
policies of the Law and Justice party, 
led by Lech and Jaroslaw Kaczynski, 
which dominated Polish politics in the 
mid-2000s. (Unfortunately the book 
provides no specific background and no 
dates for any of these essays, a serious 
oversight.) But in an article called “The 
Polish Witch Hunt” that appeared in 
the June 28, 2007, issue of this maga- 
zine, Michnik leveled specific criticism 
at the new lustration law meant to ex- 
pose secret police informants. Parts of 
that law were struck down by the Pol- 
ish Constitutional Court, but Michnik 
wrote that it “was only one act among 
many in a systematic effort by the rul- 
ing Law and Justice party and its sup- 
porters to undermine the country’s 
democratic institutions.” 

It may seem odd that someone who 
opposed communism for most of his 
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adult life would find anticommunism 
a threat. Yet even after he had bro- 
ken with communism completely, 
Michnik never thought of himself, or 
called himself, an “anti- Communist.” 
He preferred the term “antitotalitar- 
ian,” and it’s an important distinction. 
In the 1970s, he faulted Polish anti- 
communists for their decision to turn 
away from oppositional activity be- 
cause they thought change of any kind 
was impossible. Their hatred of the 
system was so intense it had paralyzed 
them. For Michnik, that kind of embit- 
tered passivity led nowhere. 

Michnik sees post- Communist anti- 
communism as a right-wing phenom- 
enon that is cropping up everywhere, in 
Western Europe, in Russia, and among 
all three major religions. It has charac- 


teristics that remind him of totalitari- 
anism. This virus, he explains, 

could also be called . . . the virus 
of fundamentalism, spreading the 
belief that by using the techniques 
of intimidating public opinion one 
can build a world without sin; and 
that this can only happen if the state 
is governed by sinless individuals 
who are equipped with the doctrine 
of the one and only correct project 
for organizing human relations. 

With his keen eye for historical anal- 
ogy, Michnik refers to the appearance 
in a Polish weekly (again, date, author, 
and publication are unnamed) of a se- 
ries of articles in praise of McCarthy- 
ism and the Red Scare from the late 
1940s and 1950s in the United States. 
This “admiration for the work of Mc- 
Carthy and his followers,” Michnik 
writes, “illustrates well the traps that 
await the new democracies of the post- 
communist period.” 

To appreciate more fully what Mich- 
nik is saying, it’s worth remembering 
what the long-term consequences of 
American anticommunism have been. 
McCarthyism didn’t just destroy repu- 
tations and careers; it also branded 
liberal and progressive ideas as “Red 
Fascism,” stigmatizing them to such 
an extent that they lost much of their 
legitimacy in political discourse. That 
stigmatization continues to this day, to 
the great detriment of political plural- 
ism in the United States. 6 


6 See, for instance, Ellen Schrecker, 
Many Are the Crimes: McCarthyism in 
America (Little, Brown, 1998). 


In “The Ultras of Moral Revolu- 
tion,” the first of three essays on the 
French Revolution, Michnik finds 
alarming parallels with modern Po- 
land in the violent upheavals of the 
Jacobin period and the Bourbon res- 
toration after the death of Napoleon. 
Both periods, though apparently tend- 
ing in opposite directions, began in 
moderation and optimism and ended 
in extremism and despair. It is not an 
original idea, but Michnik draws from 
it a message tinged with a lifetime’s 
experience of both tyranny and its 
defeat: 

The history of the Jacobins . . . , 
Red or White, teaches us that there 
is a need for ethical knowledge, 
that there are no honest values 


that would justify reaching for... 
dishonest means and methods. 
This is why one cannot put people 
down in the name of lifting them 
up; this is why one cannot spread 
the poison of fear in the name of 
virtue and moral revolution; this is 
why one cannot push the drug of 
suspicion in the name of truth and 
cleansing. 

In the final three chapters, by evok- 
ing writers like Stendhal and Chateau- 
briand, Michnik delves more deeply 
into the psychic world of the French 
Revolution and its aftermath, again as 
a way of grasping why his own world 
has become “so trivial, hard, and 
cowardly”: 

I felt the desire to enter that 
world, now long-gone, and meet 
those people, to see their sad- 
ness and their angry faces, to 
listen to their complaints about 
living in their own times. I grew 
to like those walks with Stendhal 
and Chateaubriand, with Julien 
Sorel and Lucien Leuwen, and I 
became interested in their obser- 
vations and anxieties. How did 
they perceive that transformation 
from grandeur into littleness, or 
that of bravery into intrigue and 
servility? 

In the end, there is something very 
English, almost Burkean, about Mich- 
nik’s disenchantment with the idea of 
revolution and his fidelity to the idea 
of discourse and the rule of law. To- 
ward the end of “The Ultras of Moral 


Revolution,” He invokes a “different 
revolution,” one that is often forgot- 
ten: the so-called Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 in England. It’s an interesting 
choice, because whenever one hears 
the words “revolution” and “English” 
in the same sentence, one thinks first 
of Oliver Cromwell and regicide. But 
Michnik is right: 1688 was a different 
kind of revolution. In that year, James 
II was forced off the throne because he 
wished to restore Catholicism as the 
official religion. Military matters were 
largely taken care of by the Dutch, 
who invaded more or less by invitation, 
and the English accepted William and 
Mary as the new monarchs. There was 
a minimum of bloodshed, and above 
all, it produced the Toleration Act of 
1689 — under which, as British histo- 
rian G.M. Treveylan wrote, “England 
has lived at peace with herself ever 
since.” 

I try to understand Michnik’s at- 
traction to this event. Does he see 
something of his own experience here? 
When he quotes Trevelyan on the men 
who worked out the Toleration Act, it’s 
hard to imagine he’s not thinking about 
1989: 

The men of 1689 [Trevelyan wrote] 
were not heroes. Few of them were 
even honest men. But they were 
very clever men, and, taught by 
bitter experience, they behaved at 
this supreme crisis as very clever 
men do not always behave, with 
sense and moderation. 

Michnik knows that the Toleration Act 
was not perfect. Some saw it as giving 
them the right to live according to their 
conscience. Others, he says, quoting 
Trevelyan, saw it as “a necessary com- 
promise with error.” But it was a com- 
promise that brought an end to “mass 
sufferings, hatreds and wrongs.” 

Trevelyan’s conclusion, quoted by 
Michnik, has a particular poignancy 
these days: 

After a thousand years, religion 
was at length released from the 
obligation to practice cruelty on 
principle, by the admission that it 
is the incorrigible nature of man to 
hold different opinions on specula- 
tive subjects. 

And Michnik’s conclusion is equally 
poignant: 

We the malcontents dream of just 
such a patchwork of compromise 
and good sense. We the malcon- 
tents do not want further revolu- 
tions in a country that has not yet 
recovered from the last several of 
them. 

Michnik’s best hopes for Poland are 
rooted in his dream from the under- 
ground days of Solidarity, when he saw 
his struggle not as a “fight for a perfect 
society that’s free of conflicts, but for 
a conflictual society in which conflicts 
can be resolved within the rules of 
the democratic game.” In this sense, 
I see Michnik as an almost Miltonic 
figure, who understands that the great- 
ness of a country — “a noble and a puis- 
sant nation,” in Milton’s words — lies 
not in its military might, but in its ca- 
pacity, even in a time of war and grave 
external threats, to engage in fearless, 
unfettered public debate about the 
great ideas of the day. 
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Jonathan Miller and the Kinds of Genius 

Colin McGinn 



On Further Reflection: 

60 Years of Writing 

by Jonathan Miller. 

Newbold on Stour: Skyscraper, 

326 pp., £20.00 

The usual cliche “polymath” does not 
do justice to the peculiar case history 
that is the life of Jonathan Miller. In his 
own telling, he begins as an unremark- 
able schoolboy at a semimystical pro- 
gressive school dedicated to something 
called “leading-out,” where wet paper 
was insisted upon in art class. “It had to 
be wet paper,” he reports, “for dry paper 
gave hard lines and the art mistress ex- 
plained that there were no hard lines 
in nature. ‘Moisten your papers,’ she 
would cry flutily, and the class would set 
about the ritual douche.” The resulting 
blurring was intended to express “the 
confluence of the great subconscious.” 
Miller sums this period up thus: 

After six months of this life I had 
been seduced into a womby confu- 
sion of thought and action which 
boded ill for my academic future. 
When my father discovered that 
my knowledge of mathematics was 
confined to an inaccurate version 
of the French multiplication tables 
he removed me to a conventional 
cap-and-blazer establishment. Here, 
apart from an impressive show- 
ing on all questions bearing upon 
Manu, I shaped up as a high-grade 
moron incapable of understanding 
even schoolboy conundrums. 

As they say, an inauspicious begin- 
ning, though not one without drawable 
lessons. 

Despite this early anti-education, he 
ends up at Cambridge studying medi- 
cine, intending to go into neuropsy- 
chology (his father was a psychiatrist). 
At the university he was a member of 
the Apostles, the secret club reserved 
only for the most brilliant, and was 
clearly an outstanding student. A medi- 
cal career beckoned. But, he says, 

I was unexpectedly diverted into 
show-biz, having yielded to an in- 
vitation to collaborate with Peter 
Cook, Alan Bennett and Dudley 
Moore in writing and performing 
in a late night review which was en- 
titled Beyond the Fringe. 

And here the case history makes a 
characteristic swerve: not only does 
Miller perform competently in the 
youthful comedy troupe, he and the 
others emerge as the most original and 
influential comic force in the postwar 
era. They are a huge hit. The man is 
funny and also a biting satirist — at 
least the equal of the others in his glit- 
tering band. In On Further Reflection 
he reproduces his pastiche of Shake- 
speare’s historical drama, which con- 
tains such gems as: “Take this my hand, 
and you fair Essex this/And with this 
bond we’ll cry anon/And shout Jack 
Cock o’London to the foe.” Or: “Is it 
botched up then, Master Puke?” Or: 
“Now is steel ’twixt gut and bladder 
interposed.” The studious and serious 
neuropsychologist has fallen acciden- 
tally into the role of star comedian, as 
if he just couldn’t help it — as if it just 


slipped out. He finds himself perform- 
ing on Broadway instead of in a dingy 
hospital in the Midlands. 

Soon he is writing for The New Yorker, 
a trenchant piece on television and the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy, and 
for the newly formed New York Review 
of Books , contributing a thoughtful 
essay on Lenny Bruce. He begins ap- 
pearing regularly on The Dick Cavett 
Show. Then another swerve intervenes: 

Soon after my return to London my 
somewhat simple-minded intention 
to go back to clinical research was 
thwarted by the unexpected invita- 
tion to edit and present BBC Tele- 
vision’s arts series Monitor. After 
doing this for a year I was given the 
opportunity to direct two films for 
the BBC — The Drinking Party and 
The Death of Socrates, both based 
on Plato’s dialogues. And after 
this I was allowed to make a film of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

The dingy hospital is postponed 
again. All his assignments meet with 
general acclaim — and he is still only in 
his twenties. Doctor, comedian, critic, 
director, and all-around intellectual — 
surely some neurological abnormality 


underlies Jonathan Miller’s polymor- 
phous proficiency. He is already, and 
apparently effortlessly, the master of 
all manner of trades, and the jack of 
none. And this is just the warm-up. 

His next project, this time freely 
chosen, is to do historical research on 
animal magnetism, the idea of an invis- 
ible force exerted by animals that was 
behind mesmerism and hypnotism. He 
produces two long scholarly articles, 
one of them reproduced in On Further 
Reflection. The essay is a model of in- 
tellectual history, containing such eru- 
dite sentences as: 

Mesmer, however, did not invent 
the idea of a universal fluid, but 
took his inspiration from an idea 
which had already been formu- 
lated by Isaac Newton. In his Gen- 
eral Scholium to the third book of 
the Principia, Newton postulated 
the existence of an aether which 
mediated the transmission of light, 
gravity and magnetism. 

There follows a detailed account of the 
life and work of the British mesmerist 
John Elliotson, whom Miller both ven- 
erates and excoriates for his ambition 
and his egotism. Here we see the reclu- 
sive scholar beneath the star. 

In 1976 it is back to television for the 


series The Body in Question, where 
Miller mingles his training as a doc- 
tor with philosophical and psycho- 
logical reflections on proprioception 
(“body image”). He also produces a 
book based on the series, which I re- 
call as a major television event in the 
UK. Then he presents a series called 
States of Mind, in which he interviews 
researchers in cognitive science and 
other students of the mind, including 
Sir Ernst Gombrich, his interview with 
whom is reprinted here. His consider- 
able knowledge of art history is evident. 
Once again fluent mastery is the norm, 
combined with an easygoing charm and 
a gorgeous, sonorous voice. 

It is really only a matter of time 
until he establishes himself as a distin- 
guished director of Shakespeare’s plays 
(as well as other plays) and — perhaps 
most remarkably of all — as a world- 
famous director of operas. Again, these 
projects seem to choose him, not he 
them: that dingy hospital becomes ever 
more remote. One feels by this point 
that if he had by chance been invited to 
join Fermilab he would have emerged 
as a distinguished physicist. While en- 
gaged in nonstop international theatri- 
cal work, he keeps up his interests in 
philosophy, psychology, brain science, 
art history, photography, and almost 
anything else you care to mention. One 
runs out of hyperbole trying to sum up 
the full magnitude of what we might 
call “Miller’s syndrome”: remarkable 
brilliance, all the time, about anything, 
anywhere. He is duly knighted for ser- 
vices to the arts, which seems the least 
the Queen could do. 


± first met Jonathan in 1989 in Oxford. 
He wrote to me after reading a book 
of mine, Mental Content, a dense and 
technical treatise in the philosophy of 
mind. It was, he said, his holiday read- 
ing while vacationing in Greece. After 
that we met regularly, mostly in New 
York, where I had moved in 1990. He 
was usually directing an opera or a 
play, or was the special guest of some 
prestigious institute. 

We rarely talked about his work; he 
mainly wanted to talk philosophy. For 
all his talents, his conversational talent 
is probably the most striking — and not 
just as a speaker but also as a listener. 
The verbal fluency, power of recall, and 
range of reference are astounding — as 
are also the sudden flights into sublime 
and pungent humor. (I well remem- 
ber his backseat rendition of Pete and 
Dud’s supremely vulgar “This Bloke 
Came Up To Me.”) We had a particu- 
larly good conversation about religion 
that became part of his celebrated 
BBC4 series Atheism: A Rough His- 
tory of Disbelief. And I never tired of 
his impersonation of Bertrand Russell 
(“Moore at that time had a very beauti- 
ful face”). 

On Further Reflection consists of a 
compendium of writings over a sixty- 
year period. Apart from the topics al- 
ready mentioned, there are pieces of 
varying length on America, mirrors 
and reflective surfaces in general, the 
“afterlife” of artistic works, the nature 
of human action, camouflage, mental 
images, seeing and looking, Eadweard 
Muybridge and the early cinema, the 
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filming of novels, shadows, gestures, 
and speech acts. The pieces are always 
concise and insightful, clever and eru- 
dite, often very funny. 

The longest essay in the book, “The 
Afterlife of Art,” perceptively discusses 
the way a work of art, once removed 
from the time and place of its creation, 
takes on a new life and meaning, and 
is no longer the work that it once was. 
Part of a church altar, say, ripped from 
its place in the overall artwork, then 
placed in a museum in a foreign land 
and gazed upon by people of vastly dif- 
ferent sensibility from those who ex- 
perienced it in its original setting, is a 
totally transformed object. Originally 
a religious accessory, intended to evoke 
devotional sentiment, it has be- 
come a displaced and exotic object 
of aesthetic contemplation, possi- 
bly part of an art-loving expensive 
vacation. Similarly for Michelange- 
lo’s placing of an equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius on a pedes- 
tal in the center of the Piazza del 
Campidoglio in Rome at the time 
of the Renaissance, cited by Miller. 

Miller argues persuasively that a 
production of a Shakespeare play 
can never in principle be “authen- 
tic,” simply because our eyes and 
ears are not those of the original 
playgoers. A play must be inter- 
preted anew whenever it is staged; 
and given the absence of stage direc- 
tions from the author, all we have to 
go on are the words spoken by the 
characters in the play. He concludes: 

For all these reasons it seems 
right and proper to describe 
the renewed existence of these 
works of art as afterlives, and 
to see them not simply as faint 
or attenuated versions of their 
previous existences, but as full- 
blooded representations of their 
subsequent existence. 


He also interestingly writes: “The 
actor’s performance as a particular 
character requires hypothesis ,” com- 
paring this to the way a scientist invents 
a hypothesis and goes on to test it. “To 
borrow Karl Popper’s phrase, [the] 
process is one of conjecture and refuta- 
tion alternating with one another as the 
rehearsal develops.” 

In this need for continual interpre- 
tation Miller sees the longevity of a 
Shakespearean play: for the play ad- 
mits of, and calls for, fresh interpreta- 
tion as times and culture change. He 
says: “The amplitude of Shakespeare’s 
imagination admits so many possible 
interpretations that his work has en- 
joyed an extraordinary afterlife un- 
foreseeable by the author at the time of 
writing.” In this rich essay, the experi- 
enced theater director and the lifelong 
philosopher come together to suggest a 
perspective that is surely unrivaled. 

Equally impressive is the essay 
“Doing Things,” in which Miller’s 
fascination with human action is 
given free rein. He is particularly 
taken with the philosopher Brian 
O’Shaughnessy’s well-known idea of 
“sub-intentional actions” — those we 
perform without intending to and often 
without any awareness, for example, 
rolling the tongue around the mouth 
or licking the lips or drumming the fin- 
gers or tapping the feet. Breathing is an 
interesting case: while generally quite 
sub-intentional, you can intentionally 
hold your breath or breathe deeply 


or expel air rapidly. But you can’t do 
any of these kinds of things with your 
heartbeat, or intentionally make your- 
self sneeze (though you can intention- 
ally cough, oddly). Blinking is usually 
completely reflexive, but it can also 
take the form of a deliberate wink. 

The category of action is thus very 
broad and various, ranging from the 
conscious and deliberate to the uncon- 
scious and automatic. Crying, for ex- 
ample, can run the full gamut — from 
unstoppable tears to the staged cry- 
ing of an expert actor. When some 
philosophers have defined actions as 
movements of the body that are done 
intentionally, they have ignored a large 
area of human action that fails to fit 



Jonathan Miller directing a BBC production of 
Mozart’s Cost Fan Tutte, London, 1985 

that definition. And how do they ex- 
plain the actions of animals that don’t 
even have full-blown intentions? 


Is there any unity to Jonathan Mill- 
er’s wide range of interests? Is there a 
single theme running through his infi- 
nite variety? If there is, it is not imme- 
diately visible, and he tells us nothing 
that would help to identify it. But I 
think I can detect a recurring motif, 
and it characterizes both his interests 
and his life. In fact, I have just referred 
to it: action. Not only is he interested 
in the minutiae of everyday human ac- 
tions, their mechanics and purpose; 
he is also interested in how actions are 
depicted — by actors, film, and painting. 
As a director, he teaches his perform- 
ers to enact the unconscious doings 
that people engage in all the time — the 
twitches and vacant gazes, the tap- 
ping and scratching. He is fascinated, 
too, by how painters suggest a sense 
of movement by depicting a person in 
mid-action. And he lovingly describes 
the early photographic efforts by Muy- 
bridge and others to capture exactly 
how a horse runs. 

Miller is himself a natural performer 
and mimic, both onstage and off. He is 
also very impressed with the notion of 
speech acts, as developed by J. L. Austin 
and John Searle — the idea that speaking 
is a kind of doing. When, for example, 
you say, “I promise,” you actually do the 


thing you are describing — you promise 
(this is called a “performative”). Even 
when he is discussing visual perception, 
he notes that looking is a type of ac- 
tion, and that there are several species 
of looking. We look at things, through 
things, into things, intently, vacantly. 
The eyes actively skip and jump (so- 
called saccadic eye movement) as they 
construct a perceptual world. Our mus- 
cles are incessantly relaxing and con- 
tracting, making their tiny adjustments: 
we are not passive perceivers but end- 
lessly active agents. Miller is, above all, 
a student of human and animal behav- 
ior, at its most elemental. His interest 
lies less in what makes us tick than in 
how we kick — the outer, not the inner. 
He would surely agree with Witt- 
|> genstein’s famous dictum, quoting 
£ Goethe: “In the beginning was the 
| £? deed.” 

■ . 

^ O There is a touch of irony in this, 

2 for two reasons. The first is that 
£ the Jonathan I know does not 
himself seem a devotee of motor 
^ \ skills: he plays no musical instru- 
** t ment and has no athletic skills to 
speak of (he doesn’t even swim, 
unlike his friend from childhood 
Oliver Sacks) . He is not a man who 
spends any of his time developing 
his own ability to act — although 
he is a remarkably expressive and 
resourceful performer when he 
rehearses actors and singers. He 
prefers to read, think, and talk. 
He is an opera director who nei- 
ther sings nor reads music. Still, 
in recent years, as if to prove me 
wrong, he has done many pieces 
of sculpture, some with a welding 
torch, as well as abstract collages 
and other artworks exhibited at a 
London gallery. 

A second irony is that Jonathan 
seems to have led, by his own ac- 
count, a rather accidental, unwilled 
life. Instead of actively pursuing a 
certain professional goal, he has 
allowed himself to be diverted, 
seduced, and sidetracked — often re- 
sponding to the invitations of others. It 
is as if concerted action directed toward 
satisfying his own deepest passions has 
eluded him, as he yields to the appeals 
of producers, museum directors, pub- 
lishers. His major achievements have 
been, not swh-intentional exactly, but 
semi-intentional. 

He never meant to go into show busi- 
ness as a performer and director, or 
curate art exhibitions, or produce op- 
eras — he was just nudged into doing 
these things. (“I would probably never 
have gone into opera if I had not been 
invited by Roger Norrington’s wife, 
Sue, to direct a children’s production 
of Benjamin Britten’s Noye’s Fludde in 
the Round House in Camden Town.”) 
He performed these roles successfully 
and brilliantly, mainly at the entice- 
ment of others, while not making much 
of the deeper springs of his more self- 
directed actions — becoming a working 
neurologist, a scientist, a philosopher. 
His brilliance and versatility as a per- 
former may have thus interfered with 
his success as an independent agent — 
as the captain of his own destiny. He 
has excelled at what he never quite 
intended, and since he has indeed ex- 
celled, who could object? 

Is there anything Dr. Miller does 
that he does not do well? This is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and stimulating col- 
lection of writings by one of the most 
accomplished men of our time. 
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1 . 

Bernard Malamud gave many answers 
to the question asked by an Italian 
thief of a Jewish grocer in The Assistant 
(1957): “What I like to know is what is a 
Jew anyway?” In lectures titled “Imagi- 
native Writing and the Jewish Experi- 
ence” or “Hunting for Jewishness,” or in 
his acceptance speech for B’nai B’rith’s 
Jewish Heritage Award, his answers 
were straightforward and uplifting: 
Jews, through their sufferings, “know 
that . . . the rewards of life . . . are cen- 
tered about the development of a spiri- 
tuality that raises man to his highest 
being.” A Jew was inherently a mensch. 
“How can a man be a Jew if he isn’t a 
man?” asks one of his characters. To be 
a Jew is to be fully human: “Every man 
is a Jew though he may not know it.” 

Malamud’s critics take for granted 
that Jewishness was his subject mat- 
ter. They either admire his vivid tales 
of immigrant shopkeepers and their 
wayward native-born children or they 
lament his portraits of Jews who insist 
on suffering. Philip Roth may have 
been the only reader who deduced that 
Malamud’s Jewishness was not what it 
seemed, that it was driven by motives 
he never talked about. 

In Roth’s The Ghost Writer (1979) 
the young Nathan Zuckerman, like 
the young Roth who visited Malamud 
in Vermont, makes a pilgrimage to the 
Berkshires to meet the great novelist 
E.I. Lonoff. Zuckerman explains that 
he hopes to learn Lonoff’s “secret,” 
“the clues to his puzzle.” Lonoff is an 
artist-genius who has cultivated the 
remote, dignified manner of Henry 
James — in every way like the Malamud 
who wrote of himself, “One has his gift 
— the donnee,” and who answered only 
to the WASPish “Bern,” not the Jewish 
“Bernie.” Lonoff, Zuckerman says, is 
“the Jew who got away,” away not only 
from the pogroms of Russia, but also 
from the ethnic ferments of New York 
and the wildness of his Jewish antith- 
esis, Felix Abravanel, Roth’s fictional 
amalgam of Saul Bellow and Norman 
Mailer. Lonoff escaped all this, Zuck- 
erman observes, yet “still all you write 
about are Jews.” “Proving what?” is 
Lonoff’s deflecting reply, to which 
Zuckerman says cautiously, “That ... is 
what I’d like to ask you.” 

Malamud hid the clues to his puzzle 
with one hand while displaying them 
with the other. The Library of Amer- 
ica’s edition of his novels and stories — 
two volumes recently published, a third 
in preparation — makes it clear that his 
half-concealed secret was an inward 
drama of ambition, guilt, and expiation 


in which his Jewishness had private 
meanings very different from the pi- 
eties he provided for B’nai B’rith. 

Malamud wrote in sculpted sen- 
tences, compressing Yiddish diction 
into a demotic modernist prose-poetry: 

“Broke in him something Broke 

what breaks.” “The rabbi’s trousers were 
a week from ragged.” “Don’t you un- 
derstand what it means human?” His 
paragraphs moved with concentrated 
efficiency toward unexpected endings. 
“I am an inventor,” he said. “I am an 
imaginative writer. Some of my writing 
is creation from the word go” — unlike 
what he called the “autobiographical” 
writings of Roth, Bellow, and Mailer. 

He seems to have meant what he said, 
but the best of his fictions, from his 
novel about a midwestern baseball star, 
The Natural (1952), to the polymor- 
phous fantasies of Pictures of Fidelman 
(1969) and his fantastic animal tales, 
“The Jewbird” and “Talking Horse,” 
insisted on telling truths about himself. 


2 . 

Malamud’s parents, after fleeing po- 
groms in the Ukraine, met and married 
in Brooklyn, where Bernard was born 
in 1914. His father was a grocer whose 
shops were always failing. At thirteen 
Malamud came home to find his mother 
on the floor, having tried to kill her- 
self by drinking disinfectant; she died 
in a mental hospital a few years later. 
Malamud’s younger brother was twice 
hospitalized with schizophrenia. Many 
years later, Malamud told a friend that 
he kept his obsessive-seeming lists of 
chores, royalties, and everything else 
“to keep myself from going crazy.” 


His storytelling impulse began early. 

I could on occasion be a good lit- 
tle liar who sometimes found it a 
burden to tell the truth. Once my 
father called me a “bluffer,” enrag- 
ing me because I had meant to tell 
him a simple story, not one that 
had elaborated itself into a lie. 

At Erasmus Hall High School and 
City College — two great incubators of 
Jewish writers in the 1930s — his teach- 
ers encouraged his talent. His father 
had bought him a twenty-volume chil- 
dren’s encyclopedia when he recovered 
from a nearly fatal pneumonia, but he 
now discouraged his impractical ambi- 
tions as a writer. A few months after 
graduating from college Malamud 
failed the exam to become a perma- 
nent substitute teacher because he de- 
liberately oversimplified his writing 
style — the first of many instances when 
he took pains to defeat himself. 

At twenty-seven he met Ann deChi- 
ara, the lapsed- Catholic daughter of ed- 
ucated, artistic Italian immigrants, and 
began an almost four-year courtship. 
He warned her against marrying him: 
“Though I love you and shall love you 
more, most of my strength will be de- 
voted to realizing myself as an artist.” Fi- 
nally, their letters suggest, she pressured 
him into getting married — in the secular 
setting of the Ethical Culture Society — 
while letting him think the decision was 
his. His father stopped speaking to him 
when he married a gentile, relenting only 
when a son was born two years later. 

After Malamud married, most Jews 
in his fiction were gentle, sexless, and 
self-sacrificing, most Italians criminal, 
sensual, or crazy. When he wrote about 


acts and feelings that he despised in 
himself, he attributed them to an Ital- 
ian, apparently unaware of his own face 
behind the mask. 

With his wife’s help — she typed 
two hundred application letters — Mal- 
amud, now with a Columbia M.A., got 
a teaching job at Oregon State College 
in 1949. There he burned his first at- 
tempt at a novel and began writing The 
Natural , his first published book, which 
appeared when he was thirty-eight. Be- 
fore this, he had written stories mostly 
about Jewish grocers, waiters, actors: 
unpropitious subjects for a writer aim- 
ing at greatness. 1 The Natural has no 
Jews at all. “Bern needed a success 
and wanted a theme which would be 
successful,” recalled his lifelong editor, 
Robert Giroux, and “baseball was the 
great American sport.” 

Roy Hobbs, “the natural,” is a por- 
trait of the artist in baseball uniform. 
Hobbs breaks decorum by announcing 
to the crowd at the stadium, “I will do 
my best — the best I am able — to be the 
greatest there ever was in the game.” 
Malamud’s daughter often heard him 
tell the bathroom mirror, “Someday 
I’m going to win.” He wanted greatness 
both as a popular writer and as a maker 
of high art, so he shaped Roy Hobbs’s 
story as a grail legend, lifted, he said, 
from Jessie L. Weston’s Ritual and Ro- 
mance, with coach “Pop” Fisher as the 
fisher king. This was the same winning 
strategy used by the greatest winner of 
all, T. S. Eliot, in The Waste Land. 

Like many artists who imagine them- 
selves servants of the muse, devoting 
their lives to their vocation, Malamud 
was tenaciously ambitious, ready to 
sacrifice anyone and anything to his 
art, but mortified when he debased 
his art for the sake of popular success. 
The Natural conceals a rueful allegory 
of its own creation: a book written for 
sales and success ends with its hero 
disgracing himself by selling out, as in 
the Black Sox scandal of 1919. In the 
closing lines, a boy asks Hobbs, “Say 
it ain’t true, Roy,” and the disgraced 
knight “lifted his hands to his face and 
wept many bitter tears.” 

The inner crisis provoked in Mal- 
amud by writing The Natural reshaped 
his career. A few months after the 
book appeared, he wrote a story, “Rid- 
ing Pants,” which he never published; 
it was printed in a posthumous collec- 
tion edited by Giroux, The People and 
Uncollected Stories (1989). It contains 
most of the clues that Nathan Zucker- 
man was looking for. 

Herm (i.e., Bern), son of an angry 
widowed butcher, hates the blood and 
feathers of the butcher shop and re- 
fuses to help his father. He only wants 
to ride horses, and manages to buy a 
pair of riding pants. His father locks 
up the riding pants, but Herm retrieves 
them. Malamud doesn’t explain that 
Girlie, the horse Herm learns to ride, 
“the roan they told him he wasn’t ready 
for,” is Pegasus, winged horse of the 
muses, just as he doesn’t explain in an- 
other story that someone named Ginz- 
burg is the Angel of Death. 


x He collected his stories in The Magic 
Barrel (1958), Idiots First (1963), and 
Rembrandt’s Hat (1973). 
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One day Herm wakes to find his rid- 
ing pants missing again, and watches 
crying “as his father chopped the 
tightly rolled pants as if they were a bo- 
logna.” Intent on killing his father’s cat 
in revenge, Herm almost gets himself 
locked in the freezer. The next morning 
the butcher, scrimping on paper to save 
money, wraps up some liver that leaks 
blood on a customer’s mink coat. As 
the gentile woman denounces him, the 
father sinks into quiet despair. Herm 
thinks about “all the places he could go 
where there were horses,” but then puts 
on his father’s bloody apron and ties 
the strings behind him. “They covered 
where the riding pants had been, but he 
felt as though he still had them on.” 

The point of the story is that The 
Natural betrayed not only Malamud’s 
art but also his father, and that he must 
now expiate his betrayal by descending 
from the gentiles’ Parnassus to his Jew- 
ish father’s grocery — though secretly 
and invisibly preserving his artist’s sen- 
sibility. Malamud now began work on 
The Assistant, in which he transformed 
the story of “Riding Pants” into some- 
thing suitable for public consumption. 
Morris Bober, the passive, gentle grocer 
apparently modeled on the outer life of 
Malamud’s father, takes the place of the 
violent, furious butcher who threatened 
Malamud’s inner life, and the repentant 
Italian criminal Frank Alpine takes the 
role of Herm. The father who chops up 
something bologna-shaped that belongs 
to his son is angry about something 
more primal than art. Sex in Malamud’s 
fiction is always either illicit or betray- 
ing; Frank Alpine loves but rapes the 
grocer’s daughter; married couples go 
to bed only when one partner is in love 
with someone else. 

Like The Natural, The Assistant is an 
allegory of its own creation. Frank Al- 
pine and the violent Ward Minogue rob 
Bober in his grocery. Both are masked. 
Later a secretly repentant Frank insists 
on working for Bober for little or no 
pay, and is awed and transformed by 
the grocer’s gentleness. After Bober 
dies, Frank gets himself circumcised 
and becomes a Jew — ending the novel 
that Malamud wrote to appease his fa- 
ther’s spirit by adopting his Jewishness. 

Bober’s answer to Frank’s question, 
“What is a Jew anyway,” is that “a Jew 
must believe in the Law,” hurt no one, 
and “suffer for the Law.” When Frank 
asks, “What do you suffer for,” Bober 
answers calmly: “I suffer for you.” As 
critics noticed from the start, Mal- 
amud portrayed his father as a Jewish 
Ukrainian Christ. He was annoyed 
when friends told him The Assistant 
was his Christian book, but in fact it 
half withdraws from the Jewishness 
it embraces. Like chapter 23 of Luke, 
it tells the story of a self-sacrificing vic- 
tim who suffers together with a repen- 
tant and an unrepentant thief. Art was 
the product of imagination; Jewishness 
was secondary. “Imagination makes 
authority,” says a writer in Malamud’s 
story, “Man in the Drawer.” “When I 
write about Jews comes out stories, so I 
write about Jews. Is not important that 
I am half-Jew.” 

Malamud’s most complex allegory 
about Jewishness, his father, and his 
art was “The Silver Crown,” a story 
he wrote in 1972. The father of a ra- 
tional, secular science teacher is dying 
of cancer; the teacher, in despair, visits 
a shabby rabbi who claims to heal the 
sick by making a silver crown — it costs 
$986 — and saying blessings over it. 


The teacher, disgusted by this mystical 
mumbo-jumbo but desperate to save 
his father, demands to see the crown 
before paying the enormous price. The 
rabbi shows him a mirror with a vi- 
sion of a shining crown. The teacher 
is convinced it is all a trick, but pays 
anyway. His father gets no better; the 
rabbi decamps; the teacher later sees 
him in a new hat and caftan. Outraged, 
he demands his money back, but the 
rabbi says, “Think of your father who 
loves you.” The teacher answers, “He 
hates me, the son-of-a-bitch, I hope he 
croaks.” The rabbi cries, “Murderer,” 
and the father dies an hour later. 

Jewishness, in “The Silver Crown,” 
embodies two kinds of fiction: it is both 
the rabbi’s manipulative swindle and 
the luminous vision in the mirror. The 
Jewishness that Malamud had taken 



Bernard Malamud, Bennington, Vermont, 
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up in guilty service to a dying father 
granted him artistic vision: “When I 
write about Jews comes out stories.” 
But he also disdained this vision, and 
his disdain was murderous. 


3 . 

Malamud’s third novel, A New Life 
(1961), tells the comic and romantic 
story of S. Levin, a New Yorker who 
(like Malamud) takes a teaching job at 
a state college in the Pacific Northwest. 
After many comic indignities that end 
in his getting fired, Levin leaves town 
with his lover, the wife of a despised 
colleague. The book quietly insists that 
although Levin happens to be a Jew, 
the book is not about Jewishness. He is 
identified as a Jew only once, when his 
pro-Semitic lover explains that her hus- 
band had hired him because she had 
picked his application out of the pile: 
his photo reminded her of a Jewish boy 
who had been kind when she was un- 
happy. Many people dislike Levin; no 
one dislikes him because he is Jewish. 

An unspoken theme of A New Life 
is that Jewishness doesn’t matter. Mal- 
amud’s next novel, The Fixer (1966), 
made amends for this slight by telling 
the harrowing story of a man perse- 
cuted for years solely for his Jewishness. 
Yakov Bok, in prerevolutionary Kiev, 
is made foreman of a brickyard by an 
anti-Semitic nobleman who is unaware 
he has hired a Jew. Soon Bok is arrested 
for the ritual murder of a Christian boy, 
a false charge — the “blood libel” — that 
no one believes but that serves tsarist 


imperialism. The novel won the Pulit- 
zer Prize and National Book Award, 
but for all its indignation and horror, it 
is the shallowest of Malamud’s books. 

Printed in the same Library of Amer- 
ica volume as A New Life , it proves to 
be the same story, with the tone trans- 
formed from the gentle comedy of the 
earlier book into the righteous anger of 
J Accuse. In both books a young Jew, 
having made a mess of his life, goes 
to another city to start over, enduring 
troubles on the way. Each squeamishly 
refuses a woman’s offer of sex, Levin 
repelled by an injured breast, Bok by 
menstrual blood. Each lucks into a job 
but performs it with moral fervor, Levin 
working to expose a student plagiarist, 
Bok keeping a watchful eye on thieving 
workmen. Each suffers for his generos- 
ity, Levin for trying to improve the cur- 
riculum, Bok for his kindness to an old 
Jew that leads to his own arrest. Both are 
told that the one man who shares their 
convictions has killed himself. Both are 
disgraced and politicized. In the penul- 
timate sentence someone waves; in the 
final sentence someone shouts: 

As they drove by he [Levin’s lov- 
er’s husband] tore a rectangle of 
paper from the back of the camera 
and waved it aloft. 

“Got your picture ! ” 

One or two waved at Yakov. Some 
shouted his name. 

What mattered was artistic form; con- 
tent was interchangeable. 

In 1974, Philip Roth wrote in these 
pages about The Fixer : 

I know of no serious authors who 
have chronicled physical brutality 
and fleshly mortification in such 
detail and at such length, and who 
likewise have taken a single de- 
fenseless innocent and constructed 
almost an entire book out of the 
relentless violations suffered by 
that character at the hands of cruel 
and perverse captors, other than 
Malamud, the Marquis de Sade, 
and the pseudonymous author of 
The Story of O. 2 

Janna Malamud Smith, in her shrewdly 
engaging memoir, My Father Is a Book 
(2006), quotes a notebook Malamud 
kept at twenty- three: 

Is morality one of the results of 
men[’]s tendency towards masoch- 
ism and sadism: 

A) A man fails repeatedly in life 

B) Unconsciously he tends to 
punish himself for his failures 

C) One form of doing so is to . . . 
blame the failure on himself because 
... he did or did not do something 
he should or should not have done. 

D) Soon he is blaming himself 
... for not propitiating these exter- 
nal forces which by now have be- 
come a morality. 

Malamud’s lifelong theme was his im- 
pulse to propitiate the external forces 
embodied in his father and his father’s 
Jewishness. As he grew older, he in- 
creasingly took on the role of agent of 
those forces, exerting their control on 
his students and children. 


2 “Imagining Jews,” The New York Re- 
view, October 3, 1974. 


Among students and friends, he de- 
fended the fathers whose cruelties he 
exposed in his fiction. Philip Davis, in 
his admiring but clear-sighted biogra- 
phy, Bernard Malamud: A Writer’s Life 
(2007), reports that Malamud got into 
an argument with an undergraduate 
class about his story “My Son, the Mur- 
derer,” in which a father harasses his 
depressed son. Malamud insisted that 
the father’s motives were pure and the 
son’s culpably resistant; he knew this 
because he had written it. The students 
insisted that the story said the opposite 
of what he intended. Afterward, Mal- 
amud was silent for a long time before 
saying, “They’re right.” 

“What sadism he had,” his daugh- 
ter reports, “would lead him to hu- 
miliate others occasionally.” When she 
brought home a boyfriend, her father 
conducted “a show trial” proving the 
young man’s ignorance of spelling and 
pronunciation. In Malamud’s fiction, 
fathers are always humiliating daugh- 
ters and their lovers, and are humiliated 
in turn by their daughters’ uncontrol- 
lable sex lives. In “The Magic Barrel” 
the matchmaker’s daughter is “wild, 
without shame”; in “God’s Wrath” the 
sexton’s daughter turns prostitute. The 
night before her wedding Malamud 
told his daughter, “I wish you were 
marrying someone Jewish.” 

His best students loved him. He told 
others they would never be writers 
and pointedly ignored them when they 
wept. He ordered a student to tie his 
shoe, to teach her “humility.” A friend 
at Bennington rebuked him for hurting 
colleagues’ feelings and reputations for 
purposes he called “humane.” What 
others saw as cruelty, Malamud saw 
as service to art and truth. He told a 
friend, “I am one of those strange crea- 
tures, a good man.” 


4 . 

The third Library of America volume 
of Malamud’s work will contain his last 
three novels — all mixed successes — 
and his later stories, each more com- 
pressed, deft, and unsettling than the 
last. The Tenants (1971) is another of 
his fictions about art. The tenants are 
a Jewish novelist and a black would-be 
writer, the last two residents in a build- 
ing that its owner hopes to demolish. 
The black writer, who describes life in 
the raw, stands in for “autobiographi- 
cal” novelists like Bellow or Mailer; the 
Jewish writer hears (or thinks he hears) 
him repeating Hemingway’s taunt to 
the literati: “How do you like it now, 
gentlemen?” For the Jewish writer, 
“Art is the glory and only a schmuck 
thinks otherwise.” Both are too de- 
moralized to finish their books, and the 
crumbling building they refuse to leave 
is a literary culture soon to be demol- 
ished by commercialism. 

Dubin’s Lives (1979), about a bi- 
ographer with Malamud’s marriage 
and ambition, is an extended display 
of personal humiliation, the hidden 
goal of which is aesthetic glory. Wil- 
liam Dubin, like Malamud, and like 
Lonoff in The Ghost Writer, has an 
affair with a student less than half his 
age. In the novel as in life, the young 
woman decisively humiliates the older 
writer on their secret trip to Venice. 
In the novel she dislikes the smell of 
Venice and asks Dubin why he brought 
her there; he says he “thought it might 
rouse up a bit of magic and blow it 
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around.” Malamud’s deepest wish in 
his later years seems to have been for 
humiliations he could transmute into 
art. (The same wish drives his late 
stories “In Retirement” and “The 
Model,” about old men who take pains 
to get themselves humiliated by young 
women.) Revering Thomas Mann, 
Malamud brought his young student 


to Venice so that she could play elusive 
Dionysiac Tadzio to his doomed Apol- 
lonian von Aschenbach. 

Malamud’s last completed novel, 
God’s Grace (1982), is another of his 
fantasias on fathers, sons, Jewishness, 
and murder, a variation on the themes 
of “The Silver Crown.” A scientist, 
Calvin Cohn, sole human survivor of 


nuclear apocalypse, teaches language 
to the apes, one of whom he adopts 
as a son. The son prefers the Christian 
name Gottlob to the Hebrew name Buz 
(from Genesis 22, the firstborn of Uz) 
but the novel uses his Hebrew name 
when, reversing and inverting the story 
of Abraham and Isaac, he makes a sac- 
rifice of his father. 


Malamud insisted to the end that his 
books were inventive, not autobiographi- 
cal, even the novel he began writing at 
fifty-seven about William Dubin, aged 
fifty-seven. Three years before he died at 
seventy-one in 1985, Malamud suffered 
a stroke during surgery. When he woke, 
a nurse asked his name. “William,” he 
said. His age? “Fifty-seven.” 


The War on Poverty: Was It Lost? 

Christopher Jencks 



Lyndon Johnson campaigning in Illinois in 1964, the year he declared ‘war on poverty’ 


Legacies of the War on Poverty 

edited by Martha J. Bailey and 
Sheldon Danziger. 

Russell Sage, 309 pp., $39.95 (paper) 


This administration today, here 
and now, declares unconditional 
war on poverty in America. I urge 
this Congress and all Americans to 
join with me in that effort. It will 
not be a short or easy struggle, no 
single weapon or strategy will suf- 
fice, but we shall not rest until that 
war is won. 

— Lyndon Johnson, State of the 
Union Address, January 8, 1964 

Some years ago, the federal gov- 
ernment declared war on poverty, 
and poverty won. 

— Ronald Reagan, State of the 
Union Address, January 25, 1988 

Lyndon Johnson became president in 
November 1963. In January 1964 he 
committed the United States to a war 
on poverty. In August he sought and 
gained authority to expand the war in 
Vietnam. Of course, the War on Pov- 
erty was only a figure of speech — a 
political and economic promise, not a 
war from which young men would re- 
turn in body bags. Nonetheless, most 
Americans look back on the two wars 
as kindred failures. Both have had an 
exemplary part in the disillusionment 
with government that has been reshap- 
ing American politics since the 1970s. 
Asked about their impression of the 
War on Poverty, Americans are now 
twice as likely to say “unfavorable” as 
“favorable.” In one poll, given four al- 
ternative ways of describing how much 
the War on Poverty reduced poverty, 20 
percent chose “a major difference,” 41 
percent chose “a minor difference,” 
13 percent chose “no difference,” and 
23 percent chose “made things worse.”* 
Legacies of the War on Poverty is a 
set of nine studies, edited by Martha 
Bailey and Sheldon Danziger, that as- 
sess the successes and failures of the 
diverse strategies that Johnson and his 
successors adopted to reduce poverty. 
The chapters are packed with evidence, 
make judicious judgments, and suggest 
a higher ratio of success to failure than 
opinion polls do. 


*John Halpin and Karl Agne, “50 Years 
after LBJ’s War on Poverty,” Half in 
Ten/Center for American Progress 
(January 2014), pp. 21-22. Additional 
footnotes appear in the Web version of 
this article at www.nybooks.com. 


Before discussing specific anti- 
poverty strategies, however, I must note 
one major gap in Legacies. The War on 
Poverty was more than just a bundle 
of programs; it was Johnson’s bid for 
a place in history. He announced an 
“unconditional” commitment to do 
whatever was necessary to raise the 
incomes of the poor. He also realized 
that no one really knew how to elimi- 
nate poverty without resorting to po- 
litically unacceptable methods, like 
just sending checks to everyone who 
was poor. When he said that “no single 
weapon or strategy will suffice,” he was 
warning Congress and the country that 
success would require trial and error. 
When he added that “we shall not rest 
until that war is won,” he was promis- 
ing that even if some of his early initia- 
tives failed he would not cut and run 
but would instead try something new. 

Johnson also knew that he would 
have to leave the White House before 
success was achieved, although he did 
not know that he would be gone in only 
five years. In addition, he knew that 
a State of the Union Address could 
not bind his successors to continuing 
his efforts. Winning a war on poverty 
therefore depended on his ability to 
persuade Congress and his fellow citi- 
zens that eliminating poverty was a 
moral imperative. If he could do that, 
future presidents and legislators would 
pursue the War on Poverty as a mat- 
ter of political self-interest. Otherwise, 
poverty would persist. 

Johnson was driven from office in 
1968, not by the failure of his War on 
Poverty but by the failure of his war 
in Vietnam. The next two presidents, 
Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford, were 


Republicans who had never worried 
much about the poor. Yet despite that 
fact, the War on Poverty continued 
after Johnson went back to his ranch. 
Democrats retained control of Con- 
gress for another twelve years, and 
many of them remained committed to 
reducing poverty. 

As a result, some of today’s most im- 
portant antipoverty programs, such as 
food stamps, Supplemental Security In- 
come (a guaranteed minimum income 
for the elderly and disabled), and Sec- 
tion 8 rent subsidies for poor tenants in 
private housing, were either launched 
or dramatically expanded between 1969 
and 1980. Had Johnson not put poverty 
reduction at the heart of the Democrats’ 
political agenda in 1964, it is hard to 
imagine that congressional Democrats 
would have made antipoverty programs 
a political priority even after Repub- 
licans regained control of the White 
House. This is the big story about the 
War on Poverty, which provides the set- 
ting within which the war’s specific pro- 
grams need to be assessed. 

Given that the War on Poverty was a 
commitment to eliminating it, the most 
obvious measure of the war’s success 
or failure is how the poverty rate has 
changed since 1964. Bailey and Dan- 
ziger argue that just looking at changes 
in the poverty rate is a “simplistic” ap- 
proach to assessing the War on Poverty, 
and in one sense they are right. If you 
want to know how well programs like 
Head Start or food stamps worked, or 
how many full-time jobs they created, 
the reduction in poverty over the past 
half-century is not a sensible measure. 

But Bailey and Danziger’s argument 
is more fundamental. They object to 
using trends in poverty as a measure 
of the war’s success because the prev- 


alence of poverty depends not just on 
the success or failure of policies aimed 
at reducing it but also on other inde- 
pendent economic and demographic 
forces, like the decline in unskilled 
men’s real wages and the rising num- 
ber of single-parent families. They are 
right about this. But Johnson’s promise 
to eliminate poverty was not contin- 
gent on favorable or even neutral eco- 
nomic and demographic trends. His 
promise was “unconditional,” because 
he wanted his country to make a moral 
commitment to end the suffering that 
poverty causes. 

Bailey and Danziger also give a sec- 
ond reason for not using the poverty 
rate to measure the War on Poverty’s 
success, which is that the official pov- 
erty rate is probably misleading. That 
too is true. But any assessment of the 
war’s political legacy requires a de- 
tailed discussion of just how misleading 
the official poverty rate really is, why 
its flaws have been allowed to persist 
for decades, and how their persistence 
undermined political support for ef- 
forts to reduce poverty. 

The Census Bureau publishes a table 
every September showing its estimate 
of the “official” poverty rate for the 
previous calendar year, along with the 
rate in every prior year back to 1959. 
Figure 1 (see page 84) shows these es- 
timates. They indicate that 19 percent 
of Americans were poor in 1964. Five 
years later, in 1969, the official rate had 
fallen by roughly a third, to 12.1 per- 
cent. Had the poverty rate continued to 
fall by a third every five years, it would 
have been 5 percent in 1979 and 2 per- 
cent in 1989. Had that happened, John- 
son’s claim to a place in history would 
have gotten a big boost. 

According to Figure 1, however, there 
was no clear trend in poverty after 1969, 
either up or down. The official rate rose 
in the wake of recessions, reaching 15 
percent in 1983, 1993, and 2010-2012, 
and it fell during recoveries, drop- 
ping to 11 or 12 percent in 1973, 1979, 
2000, and 2006. If you believe Figure 
1, therefore, the War on Poverty got off 
to a promising start between 1964 and 
1969 but then turned into a stalemate. 

Before accepting that conclusion, 
however, you need to ask where the 
numbers in Figure 1 come from and 
whether you should believe them. The 
Census Bureau derives the numbers 
from a large household survey called the 
Annual Social and Economic Supple- 
ment (ASEC), which tries to interview 
the “householder” in a representative 
sample of residences. The “house- 
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holder” must be one of the people who 
owns or rents the residence. If a mar- 
ried couple owns or rents the residence, 
either partner can be the householder. 
The Census Bureau also asks who else 
lives in the household, and whether 
they are related to the householder by 
birth, marriage, or adoption. Everyone 
related to the householder is considered 
part of the same “family.” Those who 
live alone or with nonrelatives are con- 
sidered “unrelated individuals.” 

The survey also includes detailed 
questions about how much money each 
household member received during the 
previous calendar year from different 
sources, such as self-employment, wages, 
or unemployment benefits. “Family in- 
come” is the total pre-tax money in- 
come of everyone in the householder’s 
family. To decide who is poor, the Cen- 
sus Bureau compares each family’s total 
income to a poverty threshold that de- 
pends on the size of the family and the 
ages of its members. If a family’s total 
income is below its poverty threshold, 
the bureau counts all its members as 


poor. Taken together, these thresholds 
are known as the poverty line. 

The Census Bureau raises the poverty 
line every year by the same percentage 
as the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI- 
U). The CPI-U does not try to measure 
changes in what people need, or why 
they think they need it. Nor does it mea- 
sure changes in what Americans mean 
when they talk about poverty. The CPI-U 
just measures changes in prices. But if 
we want to know how close America has 
come to eliminating the kind of poverty 
that existed in 1964, the official measure 
is supposed to provide an answer. How- 
ever, the world has also changed in other 
ways that the official poverty count ei- 
ther ignores or mismeasures. As a result. 
Figure 1 does not actually tell us much 
about changes in the kind of poverty that 
Fyndon Johnson promised to eliminate. 
Four changes are especially important 
when we try to measure changes in the 
poverty rate since 1964. 

Cohabiting couples. Imagine two 
twenty-five-year-olds who are romanti- 


cally involved, live together, and each 
earned $12,000 in 2013. If they were 
unmarried, the Census Bureau would 
have classified them as unrelated in- 
dividuals, with poverty thresholds of 
$12,119 each. Since their incomes were 
only $12,000, the bureau would have 
counted them both as poor. They would 
each have needed at least $12,199, 
bringing their total household income 
to at least $24,238, for the bureau to 
stop counting either of them as poor. 

Had they been married, however, the 
bureau would have taken a more up- 
beat view of their economic situation, 
classifying them as a family of two with 
a poverty threshold of $15,600. As a 
result of this change they would both 
have been above their poverty thresh- 
old instead of below it. According to 
the Census Bureau’s most recent data, 
11 percent of all opposite-sex couples 
who lived together in 2012 were un- 
married. We don’t have such a figure 
for 1964, but it was probably only 1 or 
2 percent. The assumption that cohab- 
iting couples need more income than 


married couples has therefore raised 
the official poverty rate. This increase 
in the poverty rate would make sense 
only if the absence of a marriage li- 
cense increased a couple’s expenses by 
55 percent (from $15,600 to $24,238). 
The Census Bureau has never tried to 
defend that assumption, presumably 
because it is a byproduct of rules set by 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
which the Census must follow whether 
it likes them or not. 

Noncash benefits. Noncash benefits 
now provide many low-income families 
with some or all of their food, hous- 
ing, and medical care. Such programs 
were either tiny or nonexistent in 1964, 
and their growth has significantly re- 
duced low-income families’ need for 
cash. However, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB) does not allow 
the Census Bureau to incorporate the 
value of these benefits into the recipi- 
ents’ poverty thresholds. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
estimates that even if we ignore Medi- 
care and Medicaid, food and housing 
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Shepherd/ W & K Galler- 
ies, 58 East 79th Street, 
NYC; (212) 861-4050; www. 
shepherdgallery.com; 
shepherdny@aol.com. Tues- 
day through Saturday, 10am- 
6pm. Master Drawings. Janu- 
ary 23-February 21, 2015. 
CHING HO CHENG: 1946- 
1989. THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 
March 13th through May 16th, 
2015. Shepherd Gallery is 
pleased to present its fourth 
exhibition of works by Ching 
ho Cheng . The exhibition fea- 
tures works from the psychedelic period of the late 1960s (of which his Angel Head was 
featured in [he Sinister Pop exhibition at the Whitney Museum in 2012-13), to Cheng’s 
gouache shadow pieces, on to his torn abstractions, and eventually to his alchemical 
works in the 1970s and1980s. A fully illustrated catalog of the exhibition is available 
at $25 (incl. tax, postpaid) and can be viewed on our website, shepherdgallery.com. 


Kiss, 1968, gouache on rag board. 25 x 25 inches. 
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Frederick Catherwood, Views of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, 
first edition, London, 1844. Estimate $20,000 to 
$30,000. 


Swann Auction Galleries, 1 04 East 25th 
Street, NYC; (212) 254-4710; Upcoming 
Auction: Maps & Atlases, Natural His- 
tory & Color Print Books, December 4. A 
selection of rare and early works related 
to the study of botany is featured in this 
eclectic sale, with more than a half-dozen 
herbals fromt he 1600s and earlier; and 
an exquisite watercolor on vellum from 
1763 depicting an exotic plant grown 
in an English hot house. Also visu- 
ally appealing is Frederick Catherwood’s 
Views of Ancient Monuments in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan, a color 
plate booik documenting recently dis- 
covered archaeological sites through- 
out Central America. Also included in 
the sale are important world maps and 
early maps of the Americas. More info at 
Swanngalleries.com. 



David Baise, Criss Cross, 21 1/2" x 30" Watercolor. 


Our gallery is dedicated to the finest work in landscape, 
current traditional American painters, many with national reputations. 


American Painting Fine Art, 5118 
MacArthur Blvd., NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20016, (202) 244-3244, 
classicamericanpainting.com. 
Wednesday-Saturday, 1 1 am-7pm, 
and by appointment. Recent Works of 
NYC subjects by Gallery Artists, An- 
drei Kushnir, Michele Martin Taylor, 
Barbara Nuss, Michael Francis, Chad 
Alan, Carol Spils, Barry Lindley, Sara 
Linda Poly, Jean Schwartz, and Bill 
Schmidt. Paintings in oil, acrylic and 
watercolor, all framed. Also: recent 
works in watercolor by NYC artist 
David Baise: Images of Manhattan. 
still life, genre, urban and marine art by 



PEN + BRUSH 

Until it's just aoout tne jrt 


not judged by the gender of the maker. For 


Pen and Brush. The neon writing’s on the 
wall. We can see your work here. So can 
scholars, collectors, curators, gallerists, 
agents + publishers. Can you? Until it’s 
just about the art, the Grrrly Show must 
go on. Submit your visual art or literary 
work now. Pen and Brush is the only non- 
profit organization dedicated to creating 
a platform for women in the literary and 
visual arts by showcasing high-quality, 
professional work. We believe that art and 
literature created by women deserves to 
be recognized and valued on its merit— 
f e information visit us at PenandBrush.org. 



The District Gallery, 740 E. 3rd St. 

Los Angeles, CA; (213) 814-7164; www. 
districtgallery.com; artsdistrictla@gmail. 
com; Wednesday through Sunday, Noon 
to 6pm; Carlton Davis Jr. Exhibition: The 
Past Retooled, The Present Rebooted; 
April 30 to June 12, 2015. The drawings, 
paintings, and objects of Carlton Davis 
Jr.: artist, architect, and author, are in- 
fluenced by his teachers, Neil Welliver, 
Robert Moscovitz, Knox Martin, Walker 
Evans, and Charles Moore; his employ- 
ment by designers, Glen Fleck and Saul 
Bass, Walt Disney Imagineering, and 
Frank Gehry, and his habitation in the LA 
Downtown Artist Community. In 2012, he wrote The Art Dockuments, Tales of the Drive- 
by Art Gallery, 1980-1986,” which chronicled the exhibitions in his studio’s loading dock 
and Downtown LA’s outlaw and bohemian artist community. 


Plane Tourist: An illumination after Albert 
Bierstadt, Oil stick on paper mounted on burned 
black wood boxes. 


Alexandre Gallery, 41 East 57th 
Street (at Madison Avenue), 13th 
Floor, New York, NY; (212) 755-2828; 
inquiries@alexandregallery.com. www. 
alexandregallery.com. Tuesday through 
Friday, 10am-5:30pm and Saturday 
11am-5pm. Brett Bigbee: Two Paintings. 
Lois Dodd: Small Paintings. February 26 
through April 4. Opening reception: Feb- 
ruary 26, 5:30pm-7:30pm 



Brett Bigbee, Josie Over Time, 2011-15, oilon linen, 
13 3/8 x 12 Winches 


The Drawing Room, 66 Newtown Lane, East Hampton, 
NY 11937, (631) 324-5016, www. 
drawingroom-gallery.com. Monay, Friday and Saturday 
1 0am-5pm; Sunday 1 1 am- 5pm. VINCENT LONGO, 
paintings. ELAINE GROVE, sculpture. March 14, 2015— 
April 27, 2015. Concurrent exhibitions feature recent 
works by two acclaimed artists from Long Island’s East 
End, VINCENT LONGO, paintings and ELAINE GROVE, 
sculpture. In his paintings, Vincent Longo explores the 
energy and symmetry of the grid, creating improvisational 
yet structured abstractions through painterly latticework, 
radiant color and a timeless sense of ornamentation. 
Elaine Grove’s sculptural assemblages emerge from 
the touchstone of classic constructivism, marrying the 
found object with an internal logic that is immediate, 
poetic and rooted in history - both of the arts and of 
the artist. 



VINCENTLONGO 
Orange: Lozenge, 2000 
acrylic on wood 
24 x Winches 

photography by Jenny Gorman 
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A.I.R. Gallery, 111 Front Street, Brook- 
lyn, NY 11201. (212) 255-6651, info@ 
airgallery.com or www.airgallery.org. 
Wednesday-Sunday 12pm-6pm. Ann 
Schaumburger: One, Six, Twelve, Twenty. 
Opening reception Thursday, April 2, 
2015. 


Red Ochre House, 2014, Flashe on Canvas, 
30"x 36" 



org. Thursday through Sun- 
day, 1pm-5 pm, BASCOVE / 
BRIDGES Transporting the 
Metropolis. Over 30 paintings 
BASCOVE, Bronx Whitestone Bridge, 1998, oil on canvas, and works on paper celebrat- 
30 " x4S " ing the Bridges of New York 

City, from 1995 to the present, 
by painter and printmaker A. Bascove. “To the City’s Bridges, Billets-Doux” The New York 
Times “High-colored descriptions of complex geometric structures... like Joseph Stella 
on an acid trip” Art in America. Catalogue available. On view thru July 12. 


Snug Harbor Cultural Cen- 
ter, Noble Maritime Collec- 
tion. 1000 Richmond Ter- 
race, Staten Island, NY, (718) 
447-6490. noblemaritime. 
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benefits lowered the poverty rate by 3.0 
percentage points in 2012. 


IVIedical care is by far the most ex- 
pensive of today’s noncash benefits, 
and Medicaid and veterans’ benefits 
now pay for most of the big medical 
bills that poor families incur. However, 
incorporating these programs’ value 
into poverty calculations is more diffi- 
cult than incorporating food and hous- 
ing subsidies. Most of what Medicaid 
spends on the poor is for “big ticket” 
items, like nursing homes, heart sur- 
gery, and cancer treatments, that poor 
families have never been able to pay for 
out of their own income. 

Before Medicaid was created, the 
poor sometimes got such care from 
state and municipal programs or from 
doctors and private hospitals that of- 
fered “uncompensated” care. Medicaid 
coverage has undoubtedly made such 
care available to many poor families 
that previously went without it, saving 
some lives and improving many oth- 
ers. But it has not had the same effect 
as food stamps or rent subsidies on 
poor families’ nonmedical standard of 
living. When a poor family gets food 
stamps or a rent subsidy, it spends less 
of its cash on food and shelter and has 
more to spend on the phone bill, fix- 
ing the family car, or taking a child 
to McDonald’s for her birthday. Med- 
icaid frees up far less money for such 
uses than food stamps or a rent subsidy, 
because poor families without Medic- 
aid cannot afford to set aside enough 
money for major medical emergencies. 
They know that if they need expensive 
care they will somehow have to get it 
free or else do without. 

Of course, Medicaid also pays some 
relatively small medical bills that poor 
families without Medicaid pay out of 
their own pockets. The best estimates I 
have seen suggest that in 2010 Medicaid 
reduced the average poor family’s out- 
of-pocket medical spending by about 
$500. That does not mean, however, 
that the introduction of Medicaid in 
1965 reduced recipients’ medical bills 
by the 1965 equivalent of $500, leaving 
them with more money for everything 
else. The patchwork of subsidies and 
free care that existed before 1965 meant 
that even then poor patients often paid 
less than the market price for the care 
they received. I have not been able to 
find any evidence on how large those 
savings were. But if the introduction 
of Medicaid improved poor families’ 
access to health care without reduc- 
ing their out-of-pocket medical spend- 
ing, we should not think of it as having 
raised their overall standard of living in 
the same way that the introduction of 
food stamps or rent subsidies has. 

Refundable tax credits. As part of 
its effort to reform welfare by “mak- 
ing work pay,” the Clinton adminis- 
tration persuaded Congress to expand 
the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 
between 1993 and 1996. By 2013 the 
EITC provided a refundable tax credit 
of $3,250 a year for workers with two 
or more children and earnings between 
$10,000 and $23,000. Because the offi- 
cial poverty count is based on pre-tax 
rather than post-tax income, these tax 
“refunds” are not counted as income, 
even though the working poor often 
view the checks as the highpoint of 
their year — the one time when they 
can afford to live like other Americans. 
According to the Council of Economic 


Advisers, treating refundable tax cred- 
its like other income would have re- 
duced the poverty rate by another 3.0 
percentage points in 2012. 

Price changes. Using the Consumer 
Price Index to adjust the poverty thresh- 
olds for inflation pushed up the threshold 
for a married couple with two children 
from $3,142 to $23,624 between 1964 
and 2013. All the other thresholds rose 
by the same multiplier (about 7.5). 
Whether $23,624 bought the same 
standard of living in 2013 that $3,142 
bought in 1964 is an almost unanswer- 
able question. If no new goods or ser- 
vices had been introduced since 1964, 


if the quality of existing goods and ser- 
vices had not changed, if poor people 
still wanted the same mix of goods and 
services as in 1964, and if the prices of 
all goods and services had risen by a fac- 
tor of 7.5, almost everyone would agree 
that multiplying the 1964 poverty thresh- 
olds by 7.5 was the right way to correct 
for inflation. Reality, however, does not 
meet any of these requirements. Many 
things that were for sale in 2013 did not 
exist in 1964, the quality of goods and 
services available in both years changed 
at different rates, and prices of identi- 
cal goods and services also changed at 
different rates. As a result, even econo- 
mists cannot agree on how much the 
value of a dollar has changed. 

That said, there is a fairly broad con- 
sensus among economists that the 
CPI-U has overstated the cost of main- 
taining a constant standard of living 
over the past fifty years, although they 
disagree about the size of the bias. 


The most widely used alternative to 
the CPI-U is the chain-price index for 
Personal Consumption Expenditure 
(which I will call the “PCE index”). 
The Commerce Department’s Bureau 
of Economic Analysis constructs this 
measure to calculate changes in the 
total value of all the consumer goods 
and services produced in the United 
States each year. The PCE index is 
therefore the largest single influence 
on government estimates of economic 
growth. If the poverty thresholds had 
risen in tandem with the PCE index 
rather than the CPI-U since 1964, the 
2013 poverty line would have been 20 


percent lower than it was, and the 2013 
poverty rate would have been about 3.7 
percentage points lower than it was. 

Figure 2 provides a first approxima- 
tion of how correcting the 2013 pov- 
erty rate for noncash food and housing 
benefits, refundable tax credits, and 
upward bias in the CPI-U would change 
the 2013 poverty rate. With these cor- 
rections the official poverty rate falls 
from 14.5 to 4.8 percent, making the 
2013 rate roughly a quarter of the 1964 
rate (19.0 percent). If we were to lower 
the poverty threshold for cohabiting 
couples to match that for married cou- 
ples the 2013 poverty rate would have 
fallen even more. 

The estimates in Figure 2 are not 
exact. More important, their combined 
effect may be smaller than the sum of 
their separate effects, making the drop 
in the “true” poverty rate smaller than 
Figure 2 suggests. But even if the true 
poverty rate was 6 or 7 percent in 2013, 
it would have fallen by about two thirds 
since 1964, putting it considerably closer 


Figure 1 

SHOULD YOU BELIEVE THIS CHART? 

Official Poverty Rate for the United States: 1959 to 2013 
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Source'. Carmen DeNavas-Walt and Bernadette D. Proctor, “Income and Poverty in 
the United States: 2013,” US Census Bureau, September 2014. 


Figure 2 

APPROXIMATE REDUCTIONS IN THE OFFICIAL 
2013 POVERTY RATE NEEDED TO MAKE IT 
COMPARABLE TO THE 1964 RATE 


Official percent poor in 1964 19.0% 

Official percent poor in 2013 14.5% 

Reduction to correct for: 

Value of noncash benefits -3.0% 

Omission of refundable tax credits -3.0% 

Replacing CPI-U with PCE index -3.7% 

Adjusted percent poor in 2013 4.8% 


to what Lyndon Johnson had promised 
in 1964 than to what Ronald Reagan 
had claimed in 1988. 

Fixing these flaws in the official pov- 
erty rate helps reconcile trends in pov- 
erty with trends in more direct measures 
of material well-being. Today’s poor live 
in less crowded housing, are more likely 
to have a complete bathroom and air 
conditioner in their residence, have big- 
ger TV screens, are more likely to have 
a telephone, and more likely to have a 
cell phone. Nonetheless, most of the 
poor are still beset by constant financial 
anxiety. In part, that is because the pov- 
erty line was set so low in 1964. Linking 
the poverty line to the Consumer Price 
Index let it rise a little every year, but 
not much. Using a more realistic price 
index keeps the poverty line closer to 
its real 1964 level, ensuring that those 
we count as poor are more like those we 
counted as poor fifty years ago, but in 
both periods those just above the pov- 
erty line have suffered from many of 
the same problems. 

Another reason the poor so often feel 
beleaguered, anxious, and depressed 
may be that what is often called “rela- 
tive poverty” has not changed. Over 
time, any society’s definition of poverty 
adjusts up or down depending on how 
much income those in the middle of the 
distribution have. There is quite a bit of 
evidence that Americans need an in- 
come at least half that of families near 
the middle of the distribution in order 
to buy the things they need to hold up 
their heads in public. In such a world, 
the only way to reduce the number of 
people who feel and act poor will be to 
reduce the number with incomes less 
than half the 50th percentile (the me- 
dian). If we adjust for noncash benefits, 
taxes, and changes in family size, in- 
comes at the 10th percentile were 39 to 
40 percent of incomes at the 50th per- 
centile in both 1967 and 2012. It follows 
that a bit over 10 percent of American 
families had incomes less than half the 
median in both years. Using a relative 
measure not much had changed, even 
though the absolute poverty rate that 
Lyndon Johnson promised to reduce 
has fallen dramatically. 

Both liberals and conservatives tend 
to resist the idea that poverty has fallen 
dramatically since 1964, although for 
different reasons. Conservatives’ resis- 
tance is easy to understand. They have 
argued since the 1960s that the federal 
government’s antipoverty programs were 
ineffective, counterproductive, or both. 
Since the 1970s they have cited the 
stability of the post-1969 poverty rate 
to support those judgments. To them, 
the suggestion that poverty has fallen 
sounds like a suggestion that the War 
on Poverty succeeded. 

Liberals hear the claim that poverty 
has fallen quite differently, although 
they do not like it any better than con- 
servatives do. Anyone, liberal or con- 
servative, who wants the government 
to solve a problem soon discovers that 
it is easier to rally support for such an 
agenda by saying that the problem in 
question is getting worse than by say- 
ing that although the problem is di- 
minishing, more still needs to be done. 
The equation of “bad” with “worse” 
is so tight in American political dis- 
course that when I tell my friends or 
my students that “there is still a lot 
of poverty, but less than there used 
to be,” they have trouble remember- 
ing both halves of the sentence. Some 
remember that there is still a lot of 
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poverty. Others remember that there 
is less than there used to be. Few re- 
member both. 

Although I have argued that the 
absolute poverty rate has declined 
dramatically since President Johnson 
launched his War on Poverty in 1964, 


it does not follow that the programs 
he launched between 1964 and 1968 
caused the decline. I argued that food 
stamps, rent subsidies, and refundable 
tax credits all had a role in the decline, 
but food stamps did not become a na- 
tional program until the end of the 


Nixon administration, the fraction of 
poor families receiving rent subsidies 
grew quite slowly, and refundable tax 
credits remained tiny until 1993. The 
growth of these programs was none- 
theless inspired partly by Johnson’s 
earlier success in convincing much 


of the Democratic Party that poverty 
reduction was a political and moral 
challenge they could no longer ignore. 
The successes and failures of specific 
anti-poverty programs will be the 
subject of a second article, which will 
appear in the next issue. 


Let’s Not Allow Berlusconi’s Mondadori 
to Devour the Entire Rizzoli-Corriere Group 

Umberto Eco 


In Italy on February 21, about fifty au- 
thors who work with Bompiani (and 
other publishing houses) publicly pro- 
tested Mondadori’s proposed acquisi- 
tion of the RCS Group. Let’s try to see 
clearly here. Mondadori is certainly 
the largest Italian publishing group 
(it includes, for example, such presti- 
gious houses as Einaudi) and it belongs 
to the Berlusconi family. RCS, that is, 
Rizzoli-Corriere della Sera, is the 
second-largest Italian group and it in- 
cludes a major daily, various other pub- 
lications, and most important a series 
of book publishers such as Bompiani, 
Adelphi, Fabbri, Rizzoli, Archinto, 
BUR, Lizard, Marsilio, and Sonzogno. 

This is the assortment of publishing 
houses that the RCS board, faced with 
steep debt, wants to sell to Mondadori. 
At first there was talk of a new group, 
assembled through a merger of the 
Mondadori book group with its RCS 
counterpart, but at this point things are 
moving down a different path: what’s 
now being discussed is the acquisition 
of RCS by Mondadori. 

Now let’s try to forget for a minute 
that Mondadori belongs to the Berlu- 
sconi family — which certainly adds an 
unsettling touch to the whole affair, 
because the Berlusconi family would 
thus come to dominate not only the 
television industry but the publishing 
sector, too. The problem would remain 
the same even if the owner of Monda- 
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LETTERS 

GOOD FAITH & THE SCHOOLS 

To the Editors : 

Jonathan Zimmerman reviews my book 
about school reform in New York City 
under Michael Bloomberg, Lessons of Hope 
[ NYR , March 5], and finds that we inherited 
a “profoundly ineffective” system and got 
“results”: by “almost every way we can 
measure, the overall quality of New York’s 
schools improved.” What’s not to like? For 
Zimmerman, it’s that we alienated core 
constituencies in the process. 

Unfortunately, that’s the heart of the 
problem. You can’t do major reform with- 
out upsetting these interests. The teachers 
union, bureaucrats, and local politicians who 
controlled the prior system — and ran it to 
their advantage — inevitably push back hard. 
Power doesn’t give up prerogative cheerfully. 

Zimmerman appears most concerned 
that I “alienatefd] a substantial fraction of 
[the teachers].” Here, I partially agree, ad- 
mitting in the book, “We should have found 
better ways to connect with teachers.” But 


Silvio Berlusconi 



dori was just some ordinary Mr. Smith. 
Whether Smith or Berlusconi, Monda- 
dori plus RCS would form a publishing 
colossus dominating 40 percent of the 
Italian market (there is no equivalent 
in the European landscape). Why are 
the writers who signed the appeal I 
mentioned above so worried? 

There’s no mistaking the power that 
this concentration would wield in Italy. 
Since it would be competing against 
two mid-sized groups and a plethora 
of small publishing houses (that are 
occasionally indispensable in discov- 
ering new authors), this new colossus 
would acquire an unsettling bargaining 


that isn’t as easy as Zimmerman suggests. 
Their union blocked us from communicat- 
ing directly with teachers, choosing instead 
to present its own sustained, venomous PR 
attack on us. Equally challenging, several 
essential changes upset teachers: closing 
schools means looking for new jobs, while 
eliminating automatic placements based 
on seniority makes it harder to find them. 
Most troubling, our efforts to hold teach- 
ers accountable threatened job security and 
lifetime pensions. 

Zimmerman faults me for suggesting why 
Diane Ravitch, once a strong supporter 
of Bloomberg and his policies, may have 
switched her positions and became our 
fiercest critic. Zimmerman doesn’t present 
the full picture. Early on, Ravitch pushed 
me to hire her partner to run a training pro- 
gram. When I didn’t, she wrote a bitter e-mail 
concluding, “I despair for your initiatives.” 
Soon thereafter, Ravitch described herself 
as our “most caustic critic.” What caused 
such sudden vitriol? Zimmerman doesn’t 
say. Ravitch’s attacks continued unabated, 
even as we adopted policies that she had 
espoused. Yet in all her writings, she never 
mentioned the hiring decision. 

Zimmerman accepts Ravitch’s explana- 


power over authors. It could tell them 
“either work with us, on the terms that 
we offer, or go fall into the hands of a 
smaller publisher.” But a group with 
a 40 percent market share would also 
have decisive influence over bookstores 
and would be capable of punishing 
smaller publishers. So the author who 
chooses not to give in to the group’s 
offer will see reduced opportunities in 
terms of distribution. 

Moreover it has been noted that 
the merger would turn literary awards 
into a farce. The most important Ital- 
ian literary prize — the Strega — does 
have a jury of hundreds of voters but, 
noble-sounding pieties aside, everyone 
knows that publishing houses control 
substantial “bundles” of votes. A mon- 
ster group like the one being proposed 
could dictate every year which author 
gets the Strega. At that point we might 
as well get rid of literary prizes entirely, 
as they would have the credibility, to all 
but the most naive readers, of hair reju- 
venation commercials. 

We have to admit that the Monda- 
dori group, even though it belongs 
to Berlusconi, has shown itself to be 
pretty liberal toward the publishing 
houses it controls, allowing Einaudi, 
for example, to pursue its own literary 
vocation. But even if Berlusconi were 
the most virtuous of tycoons, nothing 
could keep him from someday selling 
out to another less virtuous owner (if 
that idea doesn’t sound improbable), 
and the monster group could develop 


tion that “my views changed as I saw how 
these ideas were working out in reality.” 
But Zimmerman ignores his own recogni- 
tion that these ideas — especially charter 
and small schools — were working well in 
New York City. And many of Ravitch’s 
reversals are not so easy to explain on the 
basis of how “ideas were working out.” She 
had repeatedly said things like urban school 
districts “are jobs programs for adults at 
the expense of the children”; that charter 
schools “are public schools”; and that, in 
schools enrolling “high proportions of poor 
students, performance is appallingly low.” 
On these, and many other views, Ravitch 
reversed herself without explanation. 

I join Zimmerman in hoping we can 
find less contentious ways to reform our 
schools — but not if doing so comes at the 
expense of our kids. 

Joel Klein 

CEO, Amplify 
New York City 

Jonathan Zimmerman replies: 

I have a great deal of admiration for what 
Joel Klein accomplished as New York City 


a strong inclination for censorship. 
Concerning the free market, it is true 
that industry concentrations are often 
economically inevitable, but the system 
remains healthy when there is still com- 
petition between rival concentrations. 
If, however, one group is more power- 
ful than all the others, there is a crisis 
in free competition. And again, in free 
market terms, reducing competition al- 
ways threatens to undermine quality. 

In short, the authors (who as a group 
constitute the hens that lay the golden 
eggs of the publishing world) are not 
happy with this looming threat. Of 
course, the right-wing press imme- 
diately began talking about a “Com- 
munist” plot and an attempt to drive 
RCS into bankruptcy. It’s true that the 
merger with Mondadori looks right 
now like the easiest one to implement, 
but there is no reason a consortium of 
entrepreneurs, possibly foreign ones, 
couldn’t be put together, big enough to 
purchase the RCS intellectual treasure 
chest and thus creating an independent 
group. 

The future is in the lap of Allah, or 
God, or the Higgs boson, but there is 
no doubt that the authors who signed 
this appeal (including such non-Italians 
as Tahar Ben Jelloun, Hanif Kureishi, 
and Thomas Piketty, as well as a great 
American editor, Drenka Willen) are 
uneasy, and they ask their readers to 
feel uneasy with them. 

— Translated from the Italian by 
Antony Shugaar 


schools chancellor. But we disagree — deeply 
and fundamentally — in our estimation of the 
people who do not share that admiration. 

Klein casts these objectors as self-serving 
cynics. He is an advocate for “our kids”; 
they are advocates only for themselves. And 
here he includes Diane Ravitch, insisting 
that her opposition to him stemmed not 
from her honest evaluation of his reforms 
but rather from his refusal to hire her part- 
ner. According to Klein, my own review 
showed that his reforms were “working 
well.” Clearly, then, Ravitch must have had 
some ulterior motive for her change of heart. 

But my review did not say that all of 
Klein’s reforms were working well. I explic- 
itly noted that some of them had succeeded, 
as best we can tell, while others — including 
his teacher accountability systems — had not. 
Most of all, I emphasized that people of 
equal virtue and knowledge can interpret 
these reforms in different ways. But Klein’s 
black-and-white view of the world won’t 
allow any such gray. Instead of addressing 
the substance of Ravitch’s critiques, which 
she has detailed in two long books, he 
simply quotes her older statements in sup- 
port of his opinions. Then he repeats the 
charge that she reversed her views “without 
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explanation,” which is simply false. Klein 
has every right to challenge Ravitch’s re- 
vised ideas, but he should do so on their 
merits and evidence instead of assuming — 
prima facie — that they have neither. 

My review criticized Klein not for his own 
good-faith works on behalf of our schools, 
but for his refusal to believe that his foes 
were also working in good faith. Nothing in 
his reply suggests that I was wrong. 


REALITY YS. 

‘THE IMITATION GAME’ 

To the Editors: 

I was delighted to read Christian Caryl’s 
article “Saving Alan Turing from His 
Friends” [NYR, February 5], My parents 
were both at Bletchley Park. I believe it’s 
important that the achievements of all 
who worked there are widely understood. 
Many authors, as well as the Bletchley 
Park Trust, have worked hard to this end. 
The story — of Turing himself, and of the 
codebreakers as a whole — is strong enough 
without making it up. As explained so well 
by Caryl, almost all the points of drama in 
The Imitation Game were fabricated, and 
the entire thesis was a gross distortion. The 
film did a disservice to Turing himself and 
to all the other nine thousand people who 
worked at Bletchley Park. 

Alexander Nicoll 

London, England 


JOE ALSOP’S ADDRESS 

To the Editors: 

I was pleased, for the most part, with Rob- 
ert Kaiser’s review of my book The George- 
town Set [AYR, March 5], However, this 
“rather dry historian” would like to correct 
a minor error in Kaiser’s piece. Whereas 
Joe Alsop’s old house has never moved 
from 2720 Dumbarton Street in George- 
town, it was also known as Dumbarton 
Avenue back in Alsop’s day, and was so in- 
dicated on Joe’s personal stationery. A few 
years back, the Georgetown Metropolitan’s 
website sponsored a discussion on the ques- 
tion: “Is it Dumbarton St. or Avenue?” 

Gregg Herken 

Santa Cruz, California 


CORRECTIONS 

In Brenda Wineapple’s “The Brilliance of 
Sybille Bedford” [NYR, March 5], Bed- 
ford’s mother was born in Hamburg, not 
England, and the schloss in which she lived 
with her father was located in the German 
town of Feldkirch. 

In the photograph on page 27 of Jennifer 
Homans’s article “In Balanchine’s Beauti- 
ful Forest” [ NYR , March 5], which con- 
tained incorrect caption information owing 
to an error at Getty Images, the ballerina 
dancing in A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
Kay Mazzo and the date is unknown. 

In the photograph on page 22 of Frank 
Rich’s review of Richard Zoglin’s Hope: 
Entertainer of the Century [AYR, March 
19], Bob Hope is performing with Jennifer 
Hosten, Miss World 1970. 
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NYC MATCHMAKING SERVICE is offering complimentary 
memberships to men. Meet attractive, accomplished indi- 
viduals who are interested in long-term, substantive com- 
panionship. (212) 877-5151; fay@meaningfulconnections. 


FRANCE-BASED WOMAN seeks friendship, man about 
fifty intellectual, patient, loves cultural towns (London, Ot- 
tawa, NYC) hopes to share your daily life later. idyiiicfutur@ 
gmail.com. 

DARK-HAIRED, dark-eyed, spirited and sensuous woman, 
48, a psychiatrist and a writer; seeks courageous, warm 
and open partner for true companionship. Applicants 
must embrace life with two small children. Write Susan at 
smaller@mindspring.com. 

HANDSOME, HUMOROUS DWM of 65 is less interested 
in the quantity of post-grad degrees you possess or coun- 
tries you’ve visited than in the quality of your heart. I offer 
tenderness and appreciation to a sweet woman who seeks 
genuine connection, consked@verizon.net. 

LA WOMAN. Warm, smart, creative, professionally accom- 
plished, hip and pretty, and in my 60s. Looking for bright, 
fun, emotionally open 60-ish man for loving relationship. 
NYR Box 66001. 

SLENDER, pretty widow, retired lawyer, Canadian born 
and raised, lives in La Jolla overlooking ocean, loves books, 
classical music, art, lifelong learner, thinks deeply, sees the 
humorous side of life, world traveller, values kindness and 
integrity seeks accomplished, warm thoughtful man for ad- 
venture, intimacy, companionship in my home and/or yours, 
70s+ but numbers are less relevant than fitness and zest for 
life, bcb134@att.net. 

IF LIFE IS MEANT to be lived by twos/Then for the Me, 
pray where’s the Youse?/ 80ish mensches, please reply! 
NYR Box 65902. 

NYC WIDOW, 82, seeks friendship with man of integ- 
rity, humor and intelligence. Hope you’ll write. NYR 
Box 66000. 


CARING COMPANIONSHIP. NYC woman, retired academ- 
ic, would like to hear from man seeking future of intellectual 
exploration and shared happiness. Particular passions: Eu- 
ropean art, classical music, social history, among others. 
mzzzyyy@ outlook, com. 

RECENTLY SINGLE, energetic NYC woman looking for fun 
and companionship with man who has freedom and avail- 
ability to travel and enjoy mutual art/architecture/ design 
interests. Also classical music and family. Send photo to: 
225muse@gmail.com. 
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MENTON, COTE D'AZUR 


Pretty 2 bedroom house, sleeps 4. Well| 
equipped kitchen and large sitting room. Se 
in garden of 1880s town villa. Pool. Charm- 
ing courtyard with lemon trees and views ofi 
the Bay of Menton and old town. 10 minute, 
walk to covered market, beaches, bus and train 
station. Off street parking. Booking for 2015. 

Telephone: 07 900 916729, 



FRANCE, DORDOGNE — Privately sited, beautifully re- 
stored, 18th-century stone farmhouse. Antiques, mod- 
ern amenities, saltwater pool. 28 bucolic acres of woods, 
meadow, orchards, stream. Charming nearby villages. 
Sleeps 4. Weekly. (212) 772-2030; judith@terrafilms.org; 
www.gaurenne. com. 

PARIS — 5TH. Blue-state special. Elegant ground-floor stu- 
dio. 17th-century building, steps from Seine, opposite Notre 
Dame. Gourmet kitchen. Sleeps three. One week minimum. 
rwolff@afroam.umass.edu. 

PARIS ST. GERMAIN (6°) — lovely top floor, elevator, 
well furnished, ideal for two, max three, people, nicoletta. 
nicola@tin.it. 

PARIS. Attractive, furnished 3-room apartment, between 
Bastille and Republique, 11th Arrondissement, elevator 
building, kitchen and bathroom, maid weekly, €2,500 a 
month. For further information: (212) 243-1522. 

PARIS (SQUARE BERLIOZ— 9th arr.), WiFi, 3BR/2Bth, 
beautiful full-floor condo, 4th floor, elevator, www. 
parisflat4u.com. Tel.: (415) 922-8888. 

FLORENCE, PIAZZA S. CROCE, 2BR, large kitchen, liv- 
ing room, two bathrooms, fully equipped, €1,700 per month. 
For photos and details, contact p_corsi@yahoo.com. 

ITALY, Umbria, Montone, Architect's 3BR villa for rent in 
high countryside within privatecompound containing 17th 
century ruin for sale fully ready for restoration as 5BR villau- 
nique opportunity in current economy. Come, rent, and ex- 
plore. www.bacciana.com and nedbaldwin@optonline.net. 

GREECE, MONEMVASIA — Fully-funished accommoda- 
tions overlooking the sea in Medieval citadel. Breathtaking 
views, luminosity and silence. Special offer for sabbatical. 
www.byzantine-escapade.com. 

VACATION RENTALS 



WATCH POINT, FRIENDSHIP, MAINE. Secluded family 
retreat, sleeps 8, ocean, walking paths, dock, cabin, writer’s 
paradise. (800) 930-2561. 

ROME: Bright, quiet, spacious apartment. WiFi. Elevator. 
Walk to major tourist sites, Metro San Giovanni. 2 double 
bedrooms, 2 baths. $850/week. www.casacteme.com. 
(212) 867-0489 Im603@columbia.edu. 


REAL ESTATE AND RENTAL 
ADVERTISERS: 

Select a beautiful photograph of your property 
and display it alongside the text of your ad for 
just an additional $75.00! 



“Not everybody trusts a painting, but people 
believe photographs.” — Ansel Adams 

Call (212) 293-1630 or e-mail classifiedCnybooks 
to take advantage of this offer. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORENCE, ITALY. Prestigious flat for sale in historic 
building in the center of Florence, first floor, “piano nobile,” 
full of light, 249 square meters (2,680 sf), on two levels 
(height 5 meters, 14 1/2 feet); small courtyard, laundry, 
large cave. Three bathrooms, two main bedrooms, ward- 
robe, drawing and reading rooms, studio, 2-story library, 
large hall, dining room, fully equipped. For enquiries, 
giuochil @yahoo.com. 

DISCOVER AND EXPLORE fine gated golf com- 
munities and luxury lifestyle communities at www. 
PrivateCommunities.com. 



WRITER/PAINTER OWNERS selling glorious 13th-cen- 
tury beautifully restored manoir in Dordogne area France 
utter calm, 2 artist ateliers, www.besse.co.nr. 



Sell your 
property 
in th e" 

NYRB, 


THE B00KBAG FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Black water-resistant poly-canvas 
Bag with Red or Black Logo 

Zippered, black, water-resistant 
poly-canvas with a double bottom, 
sturdy handles for over-the-shoulder 
use and a zippered inside pocket. It is 
attractive, well constructed and roomy 
(17" W x 13" H x 6" D). Made in the USA. 

Shipping within USA, add $5.50 for one bag, 
$1.50 each additional. 

Shipping within Canada, add $11 for one bag. 
Shipping to Rest of World, add $17 for one bag. 
Please specify color logo. 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 
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The New York Review 





The Classifieds 


Inquiries (212) 293-1630 or classified@nybooks.com 


THE CASE FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Store and protect your treasured library. 
These sturdy slipcases will keep your 
copies of the Review neatly and attractively 
organized but still within easy reach. Each 
slipcase holds a full year (20 issues) of 
The New York Review. Specially designed 
to fit the Review, in black with gold foil logo. 

Shipping within USA, add $5.50 for one case, 
$1.50 each additional. 

Shipping to Rest of World, add $23 for one case, 
$6 each additional. Allow one month for delivery. 


THE NEW TORE REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 



PLEASANT CHIANTI STONEHOUSE, Tuscany, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, fully restored, olive grove, $420,000, 
contact sanangioli@gmail.com. 

BOOKS 


What caused WTC 7 to collapse on 9/11/2001? 
Barry Jennings was inside 7 on the 23rd floor 
His testimony is the key to the truth 
Get the tell-all Ebook at www.Amazon.com 

World Trade 7 “E xamining Barry Jennings ” 


www JCH1Z0PH R IN 1A- 
TheBeardedLadyDiseosetfom 

www.XCIRCUM.com 

www.TOPSHUItVY' 
ABookf o r All in On e.tom 


BOOK SEARCH. Old, rare, and out-of-print books. Marsha 
J. Shapiro: (212) 595-4219; mshap10424@aol.com. 

BOOKS WANTED 

WE BUY DESIGN BOOKS. Open Air Modern is actively 
seeking to buy libraries on 20th century design: furniture, 
industrial, interior, architecture monographs and photogra- 
phy. (718) 383-6465, info@openairmodern.com. 

FURNITURE WANTED 

WE BUY MID CENTURY FURNITURE 1950s-1970s Dan- 
ish Modern, Eames, Wegner, Finn Juhl, Nakashima, Gretta 
Grossman, Herman Miller, Knoll, France & Son etc. Calder 
too. (718) 383-6465, info@openairmodern.com. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LITERARY DATABASE for sale. $500K. Exce- 
llent growth potential. (508) 896-8030. jghusband@yahoo. 
com. 


CONSULTING SERVICES 


UNDER-STIMULATED HIGHLY LITERATE retired AV 
business/business litigation attorney seeks contract work 
as a non-attorney consultant crafting, negotiating and/or 
drafting creative business/financial solutions. No engage- 
ment too small — provided it is sufficiently challenging. 
Please respond to ngogol@mindspring.com. 


WRITER’S SERVICES 


RESEARCH AND RECHERCHE. Make up for Lost Time. 
“The writer is the dog of his time,” wrote Elias Canetti, ir- 
resistibly and wantonly sticking her nose into anything and 
everything. In which instance, I am a dog’s best friend: the 
dogged detective and retriever of anything and everything 
needed for writing a novel, short story, essay, thesis, non- 
fiction book. I will follow your nose. Robert G. Margoiis. 
rgmargolis @ gmail. com. 


Ghostwriter 



Let me help youTell ycuritetry 


Memoirs, business hooks. 


fiction, etc. 


H 7 don't promt /t (fur moon* 
just it well -written futoft, " 



Call Jonathans SO I -9S7-G750 
vvww.jwghosiwrker.coui 


INDEPENDENT PRESS 

listing 

The Independent Press Listing, which ap- 
pears in thirteen of the twenty annual is- 
sues of The New York Review, offers small 
presses the opportunity to advertise their 
titles at a heavily discounted rate. 

The Independent Press Listing is in color. 
All books listed will also appear on The 
New York Review's website, www.nybooks. 
com, for no additional cost. 

For more information contact: 

The Independent Press Listing 
c/o The New York Review of Books 
435 Hudson St., Suite 300 
New York, NY 10014 
(212) 293-1630 
fax: (212) 333-5374 
e-mail: <ipress@nybooks.com> 


MARKETPLACE 


BIOLOGIST'S FORMULAS 
INCREASE AFFECTION 


& 


coated by 
Winnifrod Cutler, 
Pti.D. in biology from 
Ll.ol Perm, post-doc 
Stanford. Co-dis- 
gOvercd hiftian 

ptaramcnes iriiags 

m* I2nm and 

VeitSMfiK Vi '2/87) 

Effective tor 74% in 
two 8 -weck studies 


ATHENA PHEROMONES' 

THE GOLD STANDARD SINCE 1993 

Vfai ol 1/6 gl added to 2-4 oz, of 
yair fragrance, wot n daily lasts 
4-6 months, or use it straight. 

Adieu 10Jf w FwM«n S99.5Q 
10:13 ^ For Women 396.50 
Coen»fl(3 Free US- Shlppuig 

v Jay (GT) u flre you the woman who changed 
my (Ha? lam calling to cruar more 10X.I1 is crazy. 
My wife won't Iubyp me atone. I literally gut 
attacked... in the nicest way . 11 

v rjhvc iCA) "Or. Cutler, you are a gemits! four 
10:13 works greal tor me! Men get enchanted. 

This one man said, 'Ywir smell is driving me nuts 1 ' 
four product is wonderful 1 " 

Not In stores 610 -^ 7-2200 

Athenainstitute.com 

msototf friurtW FIT Chester SPSS. RA 19425 nnj 



ONLINE COURSE 


Pro us i Online — A Self- Paced Course 



join rfPKTwntd Proust bin^rjpher 
WilJimn. C. CjuKf a* hr guide* yon 

dniHEgh In Search of Loll Time . 


Rwto the rwd & enjoy rhe lectures 
on your own schedule. 


5tl nnilri i: ml i.i lecture* with 


reading wignnwnrc, pin*, 
online wppiementrry tiki, 
rrunj.' five 5* tudiimcd wetyjns* 
nondifkld rejdy 


wiaw prou«r-Frsk.com^iiito 


COMMUNITY LIVING 


Music to Your Ears 


Rctirvmont lilt 1 in harmony with 
love of music. The Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music 
presents more thun, 

500 performances 
each year. 


K£NDAL 

at Oberlin 




Qrs 

w\) 


1 000-548 9469 

ka D.ken rial.o rg/O berlln ■£ on necti □ r 


ART 


WORKSHOP 



Aduit Piano Intensive 
www,jj l a no ptictrla.com 


CAREER COUNSELING 


TIRED OF BEING AN 
UNDERPAID INTELLECTUAL? 


Find the job you love at a salary 
you deserve. Career counseling 
for highly intelligent people. 

Paul Bernard, MA, MBA 
(212) 957-3470 www.paulbernard.net 


WRITING PROGRAMS 

WESLEYAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 

Join us June 10-14, 2015, our 59th year. 

The conference offers careful attention to your 
writing and a chance to work closely with lead- 
ing writers, editors and agents. Both established 
writers and new writers are welcome. Seminars, 
lectures, readings, manuscript consultations, 
publishing advice. Emphasis on the novel, short 
story, poetry, nonfiction, journalism, memoir. 
Special sessions include writing for film, writing 
about social issues, science and medicine. New 
and recent faculty include: Amy Bloom, William 
Finnegan, Roxana Robinson, Salvatore Scibona, 
Honor Moore, Lis Harris, Elizabeth Graver, 
Alexander Chee, Wells Tower. 

Scholarships, fellowships. 

Contact: Anne Greene, Director 
agreene@wesleyan.edu; (860) 685-3604; 

WWW.WESLEYAN.EDU/WRITERS 


j j theyeats 

LA * nterna ^ 0Ila l 

V summer school 


July 26 th- August 71 h, 2015 

The Sfith Yejts International Summer 
School wiU be the highlight ol Ihe 
national year of celebration to mark 
the ISQlh anniversary ol the birth erf 
W.&. Veals and we invite you to enroll. 
Come and experience the finest English 
literature scholars, two daily lectures, 
afternoon workshops, excursions into 
Yeats Country, and a feast of evening 
cultural events to choose from. 

For lurlher details contact Ian at: 
into ^yeatss ooety.own. 

Online bookings: www.yoatssoaoty.com. 



e-mail 


your 



E-mail your ad along with name, 
address, daytime phone number, 
and payment information. 

We will confirm your order within 
one business day. 

classified@nybooks.com 



GALLERIES 

AND 

MUSEUMS 

A CURRENT LISTING 

If you would like your gallery or 
museum exhibition to appear in 

The New York Review’s 

Galleries & Museums Listing, 
please contact (2 1 2) 293-1 630 
or gallery@nybooks.com 


Mailing Lists 

From time to time, we make our subscriber 
list available to companies that sell goods and 
services by mail that we believe would inter- 
est our readers. If you would rather not receive 
such mailings, please send your current mail- 
ing label or exact copy to: 

Attn: List Manager 
The New York Review of Books 
435 Hudson Street, Suite 300 
New York, NY 10014-3994 
e-mail: listrental@nybooks.com 
fax:(212)333-5374 
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new from UNC Press 


UNC 


PRESS 


Muslim, 

Trader, 

Nomad, 

Spy 


Allah? 

-^SUwren* 


©BOOK 

Most UNC Press books are 
also available as E-Books. 


UNC Press books are now available through 

Books @ JSTOR and Project Muse, and North Carolina 
Scholarship Online (NCSO) on Oxford Scholarship Online. 


Sign up for monthly new book announcements, special offers and more. 

THE UNIVERSITY of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 

800-848-6224 or www.uncpress.unc.edu 

uncpressblog.com @uncpressblog 5 facebook.com/UNCPress 


Save 40 


o/ 

/o 


off all UNC Press books during our 
2015 American History promotion — 
spend $75 and the shipping is free! 




WHO IS ALLAH? 

Bruce B. Lawrence 

“Lawrence dares to imagine the 
unimaginable: refusing the cliches, he 
locates plurality inside Muslims’ own 
engagement with Allah, identifies Islam 
as the ‘conduit for Allah,’ and expands 
our lens to identify how conversations 
about Allah are relevant not only for 
Muslims, but indeed for the whole of 
humanity. An absolute masterpiece, and 
a must read for everyone who wishes to 
understand Islam, Muslims, and Allah.” 
— Omid Safi, author of 
Memories of Muhammad 


WHAT IS A MADRASA? 

Ebrahim Moosa 

“A wonderful primer on the world and 
culture of the madrasa. Moosa writes as 
very few people can about being an insider 
in a way that is highly accessible to general 
readers and students who don’t know 
about madrasas or Islam. Extraordinary.” 
—Amir Hussain, author of 
Oil and Water: Two Faiths, One God 


THE STIGMA OF SURRENDER 

German Prisoners, British Captors, and 
Manhood in the Great War and Beyond 

Brian K. Feltman 

“Feltman tells us a great deal not only about 
the experience of captivity in the First World 
War, but also about the cultural and 
psychological impact of imprisonment 
on those who returned to the ‘world gone 
wrong’ of postwar Germany.” 

—Adam R. Seipp, Texas A&M University 


smrri;ni)|7|i 
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MUSLIM, TRADER, 

NOMAD, SPY 

China’s Cold War and the People 
of the Tibetan Borderlands 
Sulmaan Wasif Khan 
“This book sheds light on an untold 
aspect of the Tibetan story ... a welcome 
contribution to the debates in the field, 
providing a new research direction that is 
bound to intrigue future scholars.” 

— Xiaoyuan Liu, University of Virginia 


TOWARD AN INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY OF BLACK WOMEN 

Edited by Mia E. Bay, 

Farah J. Griffin, Martha S. Jones, 
and Barbara D. Savage 

“Groundbreaking and indispensable 
. . . may very well become a benchmark 
study and paradigm-altering work in 
the field of intellectual history. There 
are no other books like it. Period.” 

— Davarian L. Baldwin, Trinity College 


COUNTRY SOUL 

Making Music and Making Race 
in the American South 

Charles L. Hughes 

“Hughes celebrates the most American 
of American music and the genius of 
musicians who may not have changed the 
world, but certainly made the world a 
better-sounding place.” 

— Mark Anthony Neal, author 
Soul Babies: Black Popular Culture 
and the Post-Soul Aesthetic 


LINCOLN’S AUTOCRAT 

The Life of Edwin Stanton 

William Marvel 

“Will doubtless stir debate over both 
Stanton’s character and his role in the war, 
but that is dearly this book’s very purpose. 
Marvel’s book will unquestionably stand as 
the definitive biography of this overlooked 
key player in Lincoln’s cabinet for the 
current, and likely the next, generation 
of readers.” 

— Daniel E. Sutherland, author of A Savage 
Conflict: The Role of Guerrillas in the 
American Civil War 


SYSTEM KIDS 

Adolescent Mothers and the Politics 
of Regulation 

Lauren J. Silver 

“Beautifully written ... an outstanding 
account of young mothers caught up in 
the child welfare system. This book is a 
rare achievement: it combines insightful 
social analysis with innovative policy 
recommendations, while remaining 
dose to— and thoroughly honest about 
—young mothers’ lived experiences.” 

— Lynne Haney, 

New York University 







